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Capt.  Francis  P.  Peirson-Webber,  a 
British  soldier,  who,  after  losing  his 
sight,  took  up  the  study  of  scientific 
poultry  raising,  and  is  now  recognized 
as  an  expert  upon  this  subject  in  Great 
Britain. 

Today  he  is  helping  blinded  soldiers, 
who  are  returning  from  the  continent, 
start  life  again  by  instructing  them  in 
the  possibilities  of  poultry  raising  by 
the  blind. 


Illustration  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  The  Strand  Magazine. 
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Our    Birthday 


With  this  issue,  we  begin 
our  ninth  year,  and  we  wish 
to  extend  to  our  readers  hearty  thanks  for 
the  splendid  support  that  they  have  given 
the  publication  during  the  recent  business  de- 
pression. We  believe  the  following  quotations 
from  some  of  our  birthday  letters  will  be  of 
interest. 

The  first  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  foreign  subscribers  : 

"The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  best 
magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  prosper.  There  are  few 
things  more  worth  helping  than  a  magazine 
which  is  doing  so  much  good  in  aiding  in  the 
education,  employment,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  blind,  not  only  in  America,  but  wherever 
it  goes." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  a  Superintendent 
of  an  American  school  for  the  blind  : 

"I  know  of  no  single  factor  that  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  among  workers  for  the  blind 
than  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  source 
of  constant  help  and  inspiration  to  me." 

A  member  of  a  commission  for  the  blind 
writes  : 

"The  publication  has  given  us  broad  informa- 
tion concerning  efforts  for  the  sightless,  and  I 
think  it  has  aided  us  more  in  our  work  than 
any  other  source  of  knowledge.  We  use  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  magazine  daily  as  a  ref- 
erence book,  and  they  practically  constitute  an 
encyclopedia  of  work  for  the  blind." 

A  supervisor  of  blind  children  in  a  public 
school  says  : 

"I  feel  that  this  magazine  has  done  more  than 
any  other  agency  to  unify  the  work  for  the 
blind  and  to  make  the  movement  international 
instead  of  local.  I  feel  that  nothing  makes  one 
work  with  more  confidence  than  the  realization 
that  people  in  other  places  are  doing  or  have 
done  the  same  thing." 

The  following  is  from  an  educator  who  is 
not  a  worker  for  the  blind  but  a  real  friend  of 
the  cause : 


"Greetings  to  the  Editor  from  a  friend,  read- 
er, admirer,  and  well-wisher — unfortunately, 
not  a  millionaire !" 

While  we  are  still  seeking  some  wealthy  man 
or  woman  to  endow  this  magapinc,  we  hope 
that  you  will  remember  that  we  are  relying 
upon  YOU  to  do  your  part,  and  do  it  now. 


Just  as  the  Spring  Number 
Uniform  Type  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Report  Blind    was    going   to    press 

we  were  notified  that  the  Report  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Commitee  was  about  to  be  printed 
and  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  our  readers 
should  receive  this  important  document  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  we  decided  to  hold 
this  issue  long  enough  to  make  use  of  this 
valuable   material. 

As  the  reprints  of  the  report  were  printed 
in  another  city  and  only  reached  Columbus  in 
time  to  be  bound  with  the  rest  of  the  magazine 
the  Editors  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read 
and  make  any  comment  upon  it  previous  to  its 
presentation  to  our  readers.  Judging  from 
the  past  reports  of  this  committee  we  know 
that  it  contains  data  of  incalculable  value  to  all 
those  interested  in  problems  connected  with 
tactile   print   for   the   blind. 

As  the  report  is  very  long  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  articles  which  were  ready 
for  the  Spring  Number  of  this  magazine  to  the 
Summer  Number,  but  we  wish  our  corre- 
spondents to  know  that  we  are  none  the  less 
appreciative  of  their  practical  co-operation  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  postpone 
using  their  interesting  items.  We  feel  sure 
that  everyone  will  approve  of  the  change  that 
we  have  made  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  all 
workers  for  the  blind,  even  though  they  can- 
not attend  the  California  conferences,  should 
familiarize  themselves  just  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee. 
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California 

A.   A.   I.    B.   and 

A.  A.  W.  B. 

Programs 


For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for 


the  Blind,  a  conference  of  both  organizations  is 
to  be  held  during  the  same  week  at  the  same 
place.  The  program  committees  of  the  two 
associations  have  been  co-operating  heartily  to 
avoid  overlapping  and  also  to  keep  the  pro- 
grams as  flexible  as  possible.  As  the  attend- 
ance must  necessarily  be  small,  because  of 
the  great  distance,  the  Berkeley  conference 
may  well  be  considered  as  a  large  "round 
table."  In  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
'"round  tabic"  will  be  together  for  nearly  a 
week  before  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast.  Al- 
though the  number  of  delegates  will  be  less 
than  in  former  conventions  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  of  schools  and  associations 
that  will  be  represented  will  be  nearly  as  large 
as  usual. 

Because  the  programs  are  being  arranged 
with  more  or  less  elasticity  no  attempt  is  made 
here  to  state  at  what  hour  the  various  ad- 
dresses will  be  made.  In  general  the  programs 
will  be  as  follows: 

Addresses  of  Welcome  by — 
Gov.  Johnson  of  California. 
Pres.  Jenks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Supt.    L.    E.    Milligan    of     the    California 
School. 
Responses  by — 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 

Institution,  Pres.  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
Eben  P.  Morford,  Supt.  of  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Prc<.  of  the  A."  A.  W.  B. 

The  other  topics  on  the  program  of  the  A.  A. 
I     B.   will  be: 

"The  Day  School  Movement  to  Date,"  by 
Supt.  J.  T.   Hooper  of  Wisconsin. 

"Live  Language."  by  Prof.  Howard  R. 
Driggs  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

"The  Present  Status  of  the  Movement  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  America."  by 
Edward    M.   Van   Cleve,  the   Director  of    the 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

"Advances  in  Medicine  that  tend  to  the  Pre- 
vention   of      Blindness,"    by      William     Palmer 


Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  University  of 
California. 

"The  Work  of  a  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  by  Miss  J.  L.  Gillis,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  California  State  Library  for  the  Blind. 
This  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  a  statement  by 
Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  a  graduate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  who  has  begun  home  teaching 
on  the  coast. 

''The  vitilization  of  history,  geography  and 
science  by  the  utilization  of  current  events"  is 
the  title  of  the  last  paper,  but  the  speaker  has 
not  been   announced. 

Round  tables  have  been  arranged  upon  the 
following  topics : 

"Poultry  and  Gardening,"  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Supt.  W.  K.  Argo  of  Colorado,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  Supt.  Thomas  S.  McAloney 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Supt.  S.  M.  Green  of 
Missouri. 

"The  Cottage  Family  Plan"  will  be  headed 
by  Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  as- 
sisted by  E.  E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts  and  E. 
E.   Bramlette  of  Texas. 

"Obtaining  Cordial  Relations  in  a  Dual 
School"  will  introduce  to  his  fellows  one  of 
the  newer  superintendents,  H.  J.  Menzemer, 
of  Montana. 

The  program  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers   for  the  Blind  includes  : 

"Report   of  the   Uniform   Type   Committee." 

"A  Practical  Form  of  Remunerative  Em- 
ployment for  Blind  Women,"  by  Miss  Gris- 
wold,  who  has  charge  of  the  women's  work  in 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  under  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities. 

"The  desirability  of  more  adequate  training 
and  preparation  for  commercial  life,  particu- 
larly in  all  forms  of  salesmanship.  Also  the 
problem  of  street  musicians  and  beggars."  It 
is  hoped  that  the  field  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Liborio 
Delfino,  will  prepare  a  paper  upon  this  subject. 

"The  necessity  of  adequate  tests  for  deter- 
mining the  mentality  of  the  blind  who  appear 
to  be  subnormal,  and  proper  provision  for  them 
educationally  and  custodially."  Dr.  H.  H. 
Goddard.  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  experts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, has  kindly  consented  to  address  the  con- 
ferences and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  practical 
demonstration  in  test-giving  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
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Irwin,  the  Supervisor  of  classes  for  blind 
children  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

"Pensions  for  the  blind.  A  statement  with 
regard  to  the  problem  as  studied  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,"  by  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin, 
the  President  of  the  Cleveland.  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

The  A.  A.  \V.  B.  Round  Tables  are  to  be 
most  informal  and  the  subjects  are  not  to  be 
announced  until  a  vote  is  taken  by  the  dele- 
gates relative  to  what  topics  they  prefer  to 
discuss. 

While  all  the  foregoing  subjects  are  most 
interesting  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
one  thing  for  which  the  Conferences  will  be 
longest  remembered  will  be  the  "Report  of  the 
Uniform   Type    Committee." 

Of  course,  there  will  be  many  delightful  so- 
cial occasions,  not  to  mention  special  trips  to 
the  Great  Exposition.  A  request  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Editor  to  bring  the  slides  and 
films  which  he  exhibited  at  the  International 
Conference  in  London  last  year,  and  if  time 
permits  some  special  motion  picture  films  and 
lantern  slides  will  be  shown  of  the  most  recent 
buildings  and  work  for  the  blind. 


Note  :  At  the  time  of  mailing  this  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  has  had  upwards  of  75  indicate  their  in- 
tention of  joining  his   California  party. 


National 


The  National  Committee  for 
Committee   for        the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
the  Prevention        though    not     yet    completely 
of  Blindness  organized,    has   put    its   paid 

staff  at  work.  It  has  issued  four  documents  of 
unusually  satisfactory  character  in  substance 
and  appearance.  No.  1  is  entitled  "Common 
Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children  and  the  Means 
and  Methods  of  Prevention."  This  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
revised  and  amended  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee, submitted  to  the  original  authors  and 
by  them  approved,  and  is  now  ready  for  gen- 
eral use.  Its  message  is  particularly  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children — parents,  super- 
intendents and  others  in  children's  homes,  etc. 
Another  publication,  No.  2,  entitled  "Take 
Care  of  Your  Eyes — Your  Eyes  Are  Your 
Breadwinners,"  is  a  message  more  especially 
addressed  to  adults.  No.  3  is  a  concise  yet 
sufficiently  full  statement  of  the  treatment  of 
Babies'  Sore  Eyes  ;  its  title  is  "Directions  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore 


Eyes."  No.  4  is  a  photographic  representation 
of  the  Exhibits  which  have  been  prepared  for 
general  use  as  loans  or  by  reproduction. 

Field  service  has  been  undertaken  and  visits 
have  been  made  to  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  South  Carolina,  and  with  good  ef- 
fect, so  those  visited  have  reported. 

Both  field  and  publication  service  are  at  the 
call  of  workers  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
in  the  United  States.  Already  large  orders 
have  been  received  for  No.  2  and  No.  3  of  the 
publications.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  its  publication,  pay  the  initial 
expense,  and  then  sell  the  product  at  cost  of 
paper  and  press-work. 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  there  will  be 
a  large  demand  for  its  assistance. 


Unselfish 
Service 


About  the  time  this  reaches 
our  readers,  the  report  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee will  have  been  published,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
service  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  done 
such  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  intelligent  and  helpful  information  to 
those  who  have  been  seeking  light  upon  this 
most  difficult  question,  "What  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  tactile  print  for  the  blind?" 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee  has  been  in 
existence  ten  years,  and  while  the  present  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  original  group,  nevertheless, 
there  are  several  members  still  serving  who 
began  with  the  work  ten  years  ago.  Notable 
among  these  are  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who 
from  the  beginning  has  served  as  chairman, 
Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Shot- 
well.  Although  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, we  must  also  mention  Mrs.  Elwyn  H. 
Fowler,  who  has  worked  unceasingly  side  by 
side  with  her  husband  and  has  given  so  gen- 
erously of  her  time  in  all  the  researches  of  the 
Committee.  While  some  of  the  present  mem- 
bers have  not  been  with  the  Committee  from 
its  inception,  they  have  followed  the  work  from 
the  beginning  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  problems  which  have  confronted  this 
group  of  devoted  men  and  women. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  workers  for  the  blind  will  pay 
tribute,  in  years  to  come,  to  the  magnificent 
work  which  has  been   done  by  these  men  and 
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women.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  mention  the  word  ''type"  in  a  conference 
of  workers  for  the  blind  without  arousing  bit- 
ter and  acrimonious  discussion.  In  fact,  if 
there  has  been  any  one  thing  that  has  been 
more  noticeable  than  another  in  all  the  early 
discussions  upon  this  much-debated  question, 
it  has  been  the  bitter  personalities  that  have 
been  injected  into  it.  Steadily,  but  surely,  the 
efforts  of  the  Type  Committee  have  paved  the 
way  for  a  calm  consideration  of  the  fundamen- 
tal   principles    which    are    involved. 

If  the  Committee  has  done  nothing  else,  it 
has  at  least  satisfied  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  each  type  that  there  are  principles  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study  in  every  system.    ■ 

Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
Committee  are  convinced  that  it  has  given 
thoroughly  unbiased  consideration  to  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions. Those  who  were  present  at  some  of  the 
conferences  in  England  last  year,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee presented  their  cause,  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  respect  which  they  won, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  those  in 
America  who  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  ar- 
rive at  a  sane  and  rational  conclusion,  relative 
to  this  most  difficult  subject. 

Regardless  of  the  recommendations  that  the 
Committee  may  make,  regardless  of  the  system 
which  yon  favor,  one  thing  must  stand  out 
with  absolute  clearness  to  every  right  thinking 
man  and  woman  who  knows  anything  about 
work  for  the  blind,  namely,  that  the  members 
ot  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  have  given 
some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
most  unselfish  service  in  the  study  of  a  problem 
which  has  given  concern  to  everyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  work  for  the  blind.  We 
cannol    adequately    express    our   gratitude    for 

SUCh    service. 

J* 
The  Lady  of         When  it  is  remembered  that 

the  Lighthouse         ^  .°f    t,U'    ?rCatest    dimCUl" 
ties  in  securing  the  practical 

•peration  of  those  who  see  in  behalf  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  is  to  overcome  the 
belief  so  tenaciously  held  by  the  seeing  that 
the  bHnd  are  1  >o  seriously  handicapped  to  <' 
anything  practical,  then  indeed  must  we  wel- 
come anything  thai  will  tend  to  give  the  gen- 
eral public  a  better  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  blind  being  usefully  employed. 
The    Vitagraph    Company    has    produced    a 


film  entitled  "The  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse," 
which  is  based  upon  the  story  of  the  same 
name,  and  it  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  first  time  that  we  saw  the  picture  we 
were  quite  as  much  interested  in  watching  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  spectators  as  in  following 
the  story  itself.  There  can  be  no  possible 
question  that  the  average  audience  is  tremen- 
dously gripped  by  the  story  as  it  develops. 
While  some  may  feel  that  the  love  scene  at  the 
end  could  be  omitted  without  weakening  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  allowing  the  regaining  of 
the  sight  by  the  little  hero  and  the  splendid 
acknowledgment  of  the  same  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  scouts  to  bring  the  story  to  its  conclusion, 
nevertheless,  the  producing  manager  undoubt- 
edly felt  that  he  must  fall  in  line  with  the 
usual  popular  demand. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the 
film  and  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  will  find  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  up  the  film  exchange  in  their  own  city  and 
ask  to  be  notified  when  the  film  is  to  be  shown. 
If  it  is  not  on  the  program  for  the  immediate 
future  a  request  of  this  kind  will  frequently 
prompt  the  local  manager  to  secure  the  reels. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  carefully  worked 
out  story  may  be  dramatized  for  the  "movies" 
to  warn  the  general  publ'ic  that  better  care  of 
the  eyes  should  be  taken.  Many  health  films 
have  been  produced  and  are  being  used  by  wel- 
fare organizations  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for 
better  conditions  and  a  prevention  of  blindness 
film  would  certainly  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
other  public  health  films. 

We  congratulate  the  New  York  Association 
on  having  their  work  so  well  illustrated,  and 
only  wish  that  some  sentence  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  story,  so  that  the  interest  which 
is  aroused  in  the  audience  might  be  turned  to  a 
practical  means  of  helping  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  every  locality  where  such  work  exists. 
For  example :  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
sert some  such  sentence  as  the  following  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  film:  "If  the  work  that 
these  blind  men  and  women  are  doing  has 
aroused  your  interest,  remember  that  there  are 
blind  people  near  your  home  who  can  be  helped 
if  you  will  only  give  them  a  square  deal.  Many 
a  blind  man  and  woman  could  be  usefully  and 
profitably  employed  if  you  would  lend  a  helping 
hand." 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING 


By  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS 

(For  a  long  time  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  induce  Captain  Peirson-Webber  to  contrib- 
ute an  article  on  Profitable  Poultry  Farming, 
so  as  to  encourage  other  blind  persons  to  fol- 
low his  example.  We  have  at  last  induced  him 
to  comply  with  our  request.  Captain  Peirson- 
Webber  might  have  told  of  his  remarkable  suc- 
cesses but  his  modesty  forbids.  The  writer  of 
the  article  has  given  ample  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  by  all  who  are  fond  of  poultry  and 
who  have  a  love  for  an  outdoor  life.  In  one 
year  Captain  Peirson-Webber  (who  is  now 
county  adviser  in  poultry  culture  to  Warwick- 
shire and  Northamptonshire,  etc.),  reared 
nearly  1,000  chickens,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  handled  and  studied  over 
100  pure  breeds  of  poultry.  In  practical  man- 
agement he  is  able  at  once  to  detect  the  need 
of  the  moment — the  quality,  breed,  age,  and 
value  of  a  fowl.  It  is  well  known  that  he  can 
tell  the  weight  of  an  egg  to  the  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  and  ascertain  its  freshness,  its  market 
value  and,  within  broad  limits,  recognize  what 
breed  laid  it.  His  successes  in  laying  compe- 
titions are  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  while 
as  a  lecturer  and  demonstrator  for  the  two 
counties  mentioned  the  writer  of  the  article 
has,  during  the  past  five  years,  given  no  fewer 
than  500  lectures,  visiting  some  centres  to  such 
effect  that  a  most  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  stock  reared  and  profits 
realized.  Captain  Peirson-Webber's  address  is 
Ettington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  and 
we  recommend  all  who  are  interested  in  poul- 
try farming  and  require  advice  to  communicate 
with  his. — Editor  of   Progress.) 

With  what  a  crash  it  came  !  What  an  over  - 
whelming  sense  of  hopeless  impotence  !  How 
every  kind  word  of  cheery  intent  burnt  deep 
into  the  hypersensitive  knowledge  that  one  was 
blind,  and  what  was  more,  blind  for  life — the 
best  specialists  had  so  decreed  !  The  situation 
was  awful  to  contemplate.  But  brighter  days 
dawned.  As  a  soldier  I  had  always  been  fond 
of  oriental  languages,  so  that  when  some  one 
sent  me  a  Braille  primer,  its  ingenious  sim- 
plicity fascinated  me  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  a  very  easy  matter  to  gain  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  text  in  less  than  a  week.     In 

*  Reprinted  from  Progress  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine. 


P.  PEIRSON-WEBBER 

less  than  a  month  I  was  busily  interested  in 
the  Birmingham  system  of  shorthand  for  the 
blind,  and  it  was  at  this  time  1  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby, 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Birmingham,  and  thanks  to  his  kind- 
ness I  was  able  to  learn  to  use  a  "Remington" 
typewriter,  while  a  grant  from  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  helped  me  to  purchase  a  "Rem- 
ington," so  that  after  three  years  of  blindness 
I  felt  I  was  once  more  in  touch  with  the 
sighted    world. 

I  had  left  my  old  home  and  was  now  living 
w?ith  a  bachelor  parson,  one  of  the  best  sports- 
men I  ever  met,  and  still  my  greatest  friend. 
W7e  used  to  take  long  walks  together,  and  as  we 
swung  along  country  lanes  and  acroso  field  after 
field  of  rich  Warwickshire  pasture,  my  friend 
would  describe  each  point  so  vividly  that  in  a 
few  weeks  I  had  confidence  to  walk  alone,  or  if 
lost,  to  find  my  whereabouts  by  a  few  cross- 
questions  o  a  passer-by.  Probably  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  sighted  person  to  appreciate 
the  delight  of  such  regained  independence.  The 
encouragement  gained  in  reading  in  the  Braille 
type  such  books  as  Smiles'  "Self-Help,"  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  "Pleasures  of  Life,"  added  to 
the  cheery  companionship  of  my  parson-friend 
soon  made  me  long  for  an  even  more  active 
life.  About  this  time  I  left  the  vicarage  and 
took  bachelor's  quarters  in  the  village,  and 
soon  found  myself  fully  engrossed  in  all  the 
perplexing  contradictions  of  profitable  poultry 
farming.  "What  madness  !"  everyone  exclaimed 
when  they  heard  I  was  giving  all  my  time  and 
energy   to    the    study    of   the   poultry    problem. 

How  can  a  blind  man  possibly  expect  to  make 
poultry  pay  when  it  is  a  high  road  to  failure 
with  most  sighted  poultry  farmers?  But  the 
pleasure  of  the  life!  The  keen  delight  to  find 
oneself  once  more  active  and  busy !  How  can 
any  sighted  person  possibly  realize  my  joy? 
I  now  began  to  realize  that  by  constant  and 
close  observation  it  was  quite  a  simple  matter 
to  manage  incubators,  and  to  recognize  a  good 
hen  from  a  "waster,"  and  to  be  able  to  gauge 
their  market  value  to  profit.  And  so  I  found 
myself  tramping  far  and  wide,  accompanied  in 
those  days  by  a  very  clever  dog,  good  old 
Rover.  A  bell  round  his  neck  told  me  his 
whereabouts,   and   saved   a   dog  license.     Very 


GLOSSARY 


BASE,  VARIABLE.  This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  plan  by  which  the  horizontal  space  allotted  to 
each  character  varies  with  the  width  of  the  character,  as  in  the  New  York  Point. 

BASE,  First,  Second,  Third,  etc.  A  first-base  character  is  one  having  a  dot  or  dots  in  the  first  vertical 
column  only.  A  second-base  character  has  dots  in  the  first  and  second  vertical  columns  only.  Third- 
base  characters,  fourth-base  characters,  etc.,  may  be  similarly  defined. 

BLOCK  SPACING.  This  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  plan  of  allotting  a  fixed  amount  of  space  to  each 
character  (including  the  following  letter-space)  without  regard  to  the  relative  size  of  characters,  as 
in  the  common  Braille  tablet  work. 

CHARACTER.    In  dot  systems,  a  dot  or  group  of  dots  used  as  a  single  sign. 

CHARACTERS,  Equivocal  or  Positional.     These  terms  have  been  used  to  designate  certain  characters 
which  differ  only  as  to  their  position  in  the  line,  upper,  lower,  or  middle.    When  in  the  lower  or  middle 
position,  they  are  called  LOW-LEVEL  CHARACTERS. 
First,  second,  and  third-base  characters  are  defined  under  "Base." 

CLOSE  BRAILLE  is  Braille  in  which  the  space  allotted  to  the  first-base  characters  (including  the  following 
letter-space)  is  less  than  that  allotted  to  the  second-base  characters  (including  their  letter-space).  Much 
of  the  close  Braille  now  being  printed  is  Braille  with  New  York  intervals,  but  some  is  printed  with 
shorter  intervals. 

The  term  "CONTRACTION  SIGN"  or  "CONTRACTION"  is  used  to  designate  a  sign  standing  for  two 
or  more  letters. 

TWO-CJ5LL  CONTRACTION.  In  some  cases,  a  character  in  British  Braille  immediately  preceded  by 
one  of  the  characters  formed  in  the  second  column  of  the  Braille  2x3  area  is  used  to  represent  a  group 
of  letters,  thus  using  two  cells  for  one  contraction. 

By  "DIACRITICAL  NOTATION"  or  marking  is  herein  meant  any  specific  representation  of  an  accented 
or  otherwise  modified  letter  or  group  of  letters  employed,  with  special  indices  affixed,  in  pronouncing 
vocabularies,  and  in  English  or  other  literary  expression;  e.  g.,  the  macron,  the  breve,  the  diaeresis, 
the  acute,  grave  and  circumflex  accents,  the  cedilla,  the  tilde,  etc. 

DOTS,  METHOD  OF  DESIGNATING.  The  method  adopted  for  designating  dots  by  number  is  as 
follows:  The  dots  in  the  first  vertical  column  are  designated  1,  2,  and  3;  those  in  the  second  column 
4,  5,  and  6;  those  in  the  third  column  7,  8,  and  9;  in  each  case  counting  from  top  to  bottom;  and  char- 
acters are  designated  by  their  dot  numbers. 

ELDRIDGE  LIST.  Mr.  R.  C.  Eldridge  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  in  making  some  investigations  to 
further  a  plan  for  a  universal  language,  counted  the  words  in  matter  aggregating  nearly  forty-four 
thousand  words,  exclusive  of  proper  names  and  numerals.  Our  Construction  Agent  has  used  the 
same  matter  and  has  counted  some  details,  such  as  letters,  capital  letters,  figures  and  letter  groups, 
not  included  in  Mr.  Eldridge's  count.  x 

INTERLINING  AND  INTERPOINTING.  These  methods  of  writing  use  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  In 
interlining,  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the  paper  come  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines  on  the  other.  In 
interpointing,  the  dots  on  one  side  come  in  the  spaces  between  the  dots  on  the  other. 

INTERVAL,  NEW  YORK,  or  NEW  YORK  POINT  INTERVALS.  The  variable  base  with  a  one- 
point  space  between  letters  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  New  York  Point.  Hence,  when  Braille 
is  written  with  the  same  spacing,  it  is  commonly  known  as  Braille  with  New  York  Point  intervals. 

LEGIBILITY.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which  characters  can  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from 
their  associates. 

LETTER-GROUP.  Any  sequence  of  letters  found  in  words.  In  our  counts  only  those  within  the  limits 
of  a  syllable  are  noted. 

LETTER-SPACE.  This  is  the  blank  space  between  the  characters  within  a  word.  In  New  York  Point 
this  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  space  occupied  by  one  dot.  In  Braille  it  varies,  but  has  commonly  been 
somewhat  less  than  the  width  of  one  dot. 

LINE,  TWO-LEVEL,  is  the  plan  in  which  all  the  dots  are  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  line,  as  in  New  York 
Point. 


LINE,  THREE-LEVEL,  is  the  plan  in  which  dots  appear  on  three  lines,  upper,  lower  and  middle. 

POINT  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  an  embossed  dot.  POINT  or  POINT  UNIT  is  also  used  to  mean  the 
space  which  is  or  might  be  occupied  by  one  dot.  Its  length  and  width  are  equal  to  the  space  between 
two  dots  in  adjacent  positions,  center  to  center. 

RECURRENCE,  NON-CONFLICTING.  In  systems  where  letter-groups  are  expressed  by  special  signs, 
the  recurrence  of  letters  as  such  is  thereby  diminished,  and  the  recurrence  of  a  group  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  being  part  of  another  group,  as  on  in  Hon;  or  by  its  being  broken  up  by  overlapping  with  a 
preferred  group,  as  is  and  st  in  ist,  where  either  the  sign  for  is  or  that  for  st  may  be  used,  but  not  both. 
The  non-conflicting  recurrence  of  a  letter  or  group  is  what  remains  after  deducting  from  its  total  recur- 
rence all  the  recurrences  lost  in  other  groups. 

SCALE  OF  TYPE  means  size  of  type. 

TIME,  LETTER.  Most  Braille  characters  and  many  New  York  Point  characters  were  tested  on  sheets 
where  the  characters  appeared  in  groups  like  words  and  were  read  letter  by  letter.  The  times  taken 
to  read  a  given  number  of  each  letter  were  proportioned  to  a  common  base  taken  as  one  hundred  and 
the  resulting  numbers  are  referred  to  as  letter-time.  In  the  case  of  some  characters  which  are  not 
used  as  letters,  letter-time  was  estimated  from  that  of  similar  characters  which  are  used  as  letters. 

TIME,  WORD.  Many  characters  were  tested  in  their  use  as  whole-word  signs  and  the  time  results  pro- 
portioned to  a  common  base  are  referred  to  as  word-time. 

VALUES,  ACCURACY.  The  computed  values  of  the  various  characters  in  regard  to  accuracy,  based 
upon  the  relative  accuracy  with  which  they  were  read  in  the  tests. 

VALUE,  DERIVED.  The  average  of  the  letter-value  and  the  word-value.  (Where  a  character  appears 
as  a  letter  in  more  than  one  system  or  as  a  word  in  more  than  one-system,  the  average  letter-value  is 
averaged  with  the  average  word-value  to  obtain  the  derived-value.) 

VALUE,  ERROR.    The  percentage  of  error  based  on  the  number  of  times  the  character  was  read. 

VALUE,  LEGIBILITY.    Value  in  which  speed  and  accuracy  are  combined. 

VALUE,  LETTER.  The  value  of  a  character  when  used  as  one  of  a  group,  for  example,  letters  and  part- 
word  signs. 

VALUE,  TIME.  A  number  representing  the  time  in  which  a  character  was  read,  proportioned  to  a  common 
base  taken  as  one  hundred. 

VALUE,  WORD.    The  value  which  a  character  has  when  used  standing  by  itself  for  a  whole  word. 


SALUTATION 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

Your  Committee  begs  to  submit  herewith  its  Fifth  Biennial  Report  covering  the  period  of  two  years 
ending  July,  1915,  and  asks  to  be  discharged.  We  wish  to  again  go  on  record  as  expressing  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  sympathetic  interest  and  practical  co-operation  of  the  many  friends  of  the  cause  who  have 
cordially  supported  the  committee  in  its  work.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  appropriate,  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  all  of  those  who  have  been  of  practical  assistance,  or  the  many  ways  in  which  their  help  has 
been  rendered,  but  in  particular,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee;  of  Mr. 
George  II.  Bellows,  who  has*  gratuitously  served  almost  the  entire  term  as  successor  to  the  late  William 
C.  Sherlock  as  treasurer  of  the  committee,  and  of  Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  and  aman- 
uensis to  the  committee,  whose  great  fund  of  technical  knowledge  and  expert  experience  in  connection 
with  the  type  question  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  resource,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars   and    cents. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW 
(A)   Prior  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Present  Term  of  the  Committee's  Services 

In  presenting  this  final  Report  it  would  seem  particularly  appropriate  that  a  thorough  review  of  the 
whole  question  of  embossed  type,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  should  be  presented;  but  as  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  in  each  preceding  Report  up  to  the  date  of  its  presentation,  and  as 
the  present  Report  must  necessarily  contain  voluminous  appendices  covering  work  done  during  the  past  two 
years,  it  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that  cross  references  to  earlier  Reports  rather  than  a  re-statement  of 
matter  already  in  print  would  be  sufficient.  We,  therefore,  refer  you  to  our  Reports  on  file  with  the  secre- 
tary presented  respectively  in  1907,  1909,  1911  and  1913,  for  tables  showing  the  results  of  our  investigations 
and  statements  of  our  procedure,  but  in  particular  to  page  8, 1909,  ("Comparison  of  Ease  and  Accuracy  in 
Writing  with  Few  and  Many  Dot  Characters");  page  2,  1911,  ("Report  of  Investigating  Subcommittee"); 
page  5,  1911  ("Experiments  Relative  to  Legibility");  page  6,  1911,  ("Experiments  with  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Characters");  page  3,  1913,  ("Historical  Outline  of  the  Type  Question");  page  4,  1913,  ("Orig- 
inal Instructions");  page  9,  1913,  ("Results  of  Investigations");  pages  10  to  22,  inclusive,  1913,  ("Show- 
ing Experiments  Devised  to  Bring  Out  Various  Essential  Features");  page  23,  1913,  ("Conclusions");  page 
24,  1913,  ("Recommendations");  Appendix  E,  1913  ("Complete  Set  of  Test  Sheets  used  in  1912  and  1913). 


(B)   General   Review  of  Work  Since  Last  Report 

After  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Association  at  the  Jacksonville  Convention,  1913,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  organized  as  follows: 


Officers 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  Chairman. 

Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Secretary. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Construction  Agent. 


Sub-Committees 

Executive — Messrs.  Holmes,  Fowler,  Latimer. 

Investigating — Mr.  Fowler,  Misses  Hicks  and  Howard. 

Publicity — Messrs.  Fowler  and  Holmes. 

Apparatus — Mr.  Nolan. 

Treasurer — William  C.  Sherlock,  whose  lamented  death  shortly  deprived  both  the  association  and  the 
committee  of  his  valued  services;  succeeded  by  George  R.  Bellows. 

Committee  Clerk  and  Amanuensis — Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler;  (the  last  two  workers  being  non-members  of  the 
committee). 
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Some  preliminary  work  was  done  by  the  committee  in  advance  of  action  by  the  Finance  Committee 
appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  work,  and  when  the  latter  was  in  position  to  defray  expenses,  much  more 
active  work  was  begun.  Miss  Howard  was  chosen  by  the  committee  as  field-worker  to  prosecute  further  the 
labor  of  conducting  teste  devised  to  gather  facts  on  various  necessary  points,  similar  to  the  work  which  she 
had  already  done  extensively  and  acceptably  for  the  committee.  Accompanied  by  an  amanuensis,  Miss 
Howard  visited  several  schools  and  centers  in  this  country,  Canada  and  England,  incidentally  attending 
the  London  Conference  on  the  Blind,  June,  1914. 

The  Construction  Agent  has  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  presented  here- 
with the  results  of  the  findings  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Investigating  Subcommittee,  both  in 
former  terms  and  during  the  present  term,  and  also  upon  counts  of  recurrence  of  words,  letters  and  letter- 
groups,  etc.,  made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Eldridge  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  was  held  to  be  as  satisfactory 
a  starting  point  for  such  data  as  was  available,  and  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  Mr.  Latimer  has  shown  great  capacity  and  thoroughness,  and  in  presenting  same  we  are  confi- 
denl  that  it  forms  a  safe  and  sound  basis  for  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it.  Mr.  Latimer  was  selected  by 
the  Committee  as  official  delegate  to  the  London  Conference,  and  following  the  request  of  members  of  the 
Conference  Committee  that  we  should  have  a  larger  representation,  Mr.  Fowler  was  also  asked  to  be 
present. 

S(  veral  other  members  of  this  Association  intimately  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Type  Committee 
were  also  in  attendance.  Our  delegates  were  most  cordially  received  by  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain,  who  have  since  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to  receive  and  consider  our  report  and  findings, 
looking  forward  to  the  much  desired  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  abroad,  or  at 
Leasl  to  some  basis  upon  which  we  may  agree  to  the  end  of  making  the  interchange  of  literature  and  corre- 
spondence practicable.  The  Publicity  Subcommittee  has  from  time  to  time  furnished  texts  for  press 
notices,  conducted  an  active  correspondence,  and  in  particular  has  gotten  out  a  little  pamphlet  outlining 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Committee,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary, 
and  a  reprint  of  which  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  English  magazines.  The  sub-committee  on  apparatus 
has  negotiated  for  the  manufacture  of  writers  and  tablets  upon  which  the  Standard  Dot  System  on  the 
three-level  variable-base  principle  can  be  written,  and  has  arranged  with  the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 558  Wes1  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  to  supply  such  tablets  at  not  more  than  $1.00  apiece, 
while  the  ordinary  New  York  Point  rack,  with  an  improved  selective  escapement  makes  it  possible  to 
write  this  system  on  the  Hall  Braille  writer,  wdiich  can  be  procured  from  the  same  firm. 

The  Committee  has  pursued  its  former  plan  of  conducting  its  business  by  correspondence  between 
members,  but  in  addition  to  this,  sessions  have  been  held  in  April,  1914,  and  May,  1915,  and  frequent 
intervening  sessions  of  sub-committees  have  been  held  as  occasion  demanded,  the  Executive  Sub-committee 
having  been  authorized  to  deal  with  routine  matters  not  involving  any  new  or  changed  policy. 


RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  characters  employed  in  the  punctographic  systems  now  in  use 
did  not  appear  in  any  of  our  experiments  illustrated  in  the  alphabet  tests  in  the  191.3  Report,  the  Committee, 
in  order  to  show  the  relative  time  required  for  reading  each  character  and  the  relative  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  each  character  may  be  read,  prepared  a* set  of  so-called  Word  Tests,  which  differed  from  the 
alphabet  tot-  m  th.it  t  he  characters  stood  alone  and  were  called  by  their  word  names.  The  results  of  these 
t«M-  were  combined  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  alphabet  tests  to  give  the  Tables,  Appendix  B,  from 
which  selections  were  made  for  the  assignments  in  the  system  herein  set  forth. 

(  IAPITALS.  Prior  to  the  1913  Report  the  Committee  had  tested  only  those  forms  of  capitalization 
which  arc  in  use,  and  the  results  of  our  experiments  were  favorable  to  the  American  Braille  form;  but  while 
it  was  the  best  of  the  accepted  forms,  the  Committee  felt  that  there  might  be  other  forms  equally  as  good 
.vH  untried.  Accordingly  seven  untried  methods  of  capitalization  were  tested,  and  the  results  of  these  ex- 
perimentfl  Indicate  that  the  single-dot  capital  prefix  or  Braille  italic  sign  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  American 
Braille  form.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  great  saving  in  space  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  sign 
occupying  bu1  one  space-unit,  the  Committee  has  selected  it  as  the  capital  prefix  in  the  Standard  Dot 
Bj  stem. 

WRITING.  ( 'onsiderable  attention  was  given  during  the  present  term  of  investigation  to  writing,  both 
UI,}|  ,,M'  tablel  and  the  machine.  The  tests  were  two  in  number  and  were  dictated  to  the  writer  for  his 
transcription;  one  (a  ahorl  prose  selection  involving  most  of  the  elements  of  the  system)  was  the  same 
1,1  '"  ,vl"  v;   for  the  other,  two  sets  of  sentences  were  selected,  one  because  it  contained  a  large  percentage 
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of  characters  using  few  dots,  while  the  other  was  chosen  beause  it  contained  a  large  percentage  of  char- 
acters  using  many  dots.  In  this  test  different  material  had  to  be  used  in  each  system.  Thirty-one  subjects 
were  tested  in  tablet  writing  in  British  Braille,  48  in  New  York  Point,  and  22  in  American  Braille.  Three 
tests  were  made  with  the  Stainsby- Wayne  writing  machine  and  13  with  the  Hall  Braille-Writer.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  found  for  testing  the  Kleidograph. 

Upon  investigating  the  written  papers,  it  was  found  that  there  was  so  much  irregularity  in  the  use  of 
contractions,  etc.,  that  the  Committee  decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  count  the  characters  and  dots 
actually  used  in  all  of  the  written  work;  accordingly,  the  deductions  drawn  are  from  the  actual  number  of 
characters  and  dots  written  rather  than  what  should  have  been  written  according  to  the  text. 

Tables  showing  the  results  of  these  tests  are  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  from  which 
we  quote  the  two  following  general  deductions:  first,  that  the  time  is  increased  in  writing  the  characters 
of  many  dots  over  those  of  few  dots  by  about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  number  of  dots,'  but  this 
percentage  would  probably  be  slightly  increased  if  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  time  lost  by  the  writer  ir 
getting  dictation  could  be  made;  and  second,  by  combining  the  tests  for  American  and  British  Braille 
tablet  writing,  we  find  that  the  average  speed  for  Braille  is  .368  of  a  second  per  dot,  and  for  New  York 
Point,  .470  of  a  second  per  dot. 

With  the  most  rapid  writers  in  each  system,  the  difference  in  the  time  required  per  dot  in  Braille  and 
that  required  per  dot  in  New  York  Point  was  somewhat  less.  Twenty-one  of  the  fastest  Braille  writers, 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  took,  on  an  average,  .313  of  a  second  per  dot,  while  the  sixteen  fastest  New 
York  Point  writers,  approximately  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  took,  .349  of  a  second  per  dot. 

MUSIC.  During  our  present  term  an  effort  was  made  to  test  the  various  music  systems,  and  the  results 
of  these  investigations  indicate  that  any  equivocation  or  other  disturbing  element  that  will  cause  confusion  in 
the  literary  system  has  the  same  influence  on  the  music  system.  No  one  will  dispute  that  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  expression  where  one  is  so  wholly  dependent  upon  the  tangibility  of  the  system,  as  in  music, 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  in  a  literary  system  where  one  may  be  helped  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
context.  Each  music  system  tested  shows  decided  advantages  over  the  other  in  certain  respects;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  exercise  testing  the  reading  of  notes  and  note  values,  the  users  of  the  Braille  system  required 
30.6  per  cent  more  time  for  reading,  and  made  103.4  per  cent  more  errors  than  the  users  of  New  York 
Point;  and  in  the  exercise  testing  the  reading  of  irregular  groupings,  the  users  of  Braille  required  36.3 
per  cent  more  time  and  made  246.2  per  cent  more  errors  than  the  users  of  New  York  Point,  indicating, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  of  users  of  Braille  music  to  the  contrary,  that  the  same  character  repre- 
senting more  than  one  time-value  has  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  legibility  of  the  Braille  sytem,  causing 
hesitation  and  error. 

In  the  exercise  testing  the  reading  of  octave  signs,  the  users  of  New  York  Point  took  1.2  per  cent  more 
time,  but  the  users  of  Braille  made  119.2  per  cent  more  errors  than  the  users  of  New  York  Point.  The 
increase  in  error  by  the  users  of  Braille  over  those  of  New  York  Point  appears  due  to  the  presence  of  low 
A  and  B  and  high  C  in  this  test,  in  the  expression  of  which  the  practice  is  not  uniform  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. This  indicates  that  even  though  these  notes  rarely  appear  some  regular  provision  should  be  made 
for   them. 

In  the  exercise  testing  the  reading  of  expression  marks,  the  users  of  New  York  Point  took  7.5  per  cent 
more  time  and  made  48  per  cent  more  errors  than  the  users  of  Braille.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
expression  marks  in  New  York  Point  are  arbitrary  signs,  while  those  in  Braille  are  represented  largely  by 
the  ink-print  method  of  initial  abbreviations  which  in  the  light  of  our  experiments  seem  to  be  the  better 
method.  An  experiment  designed  to  test  the  relative  legibility  of  the  Braille  and  New  York  Point  methods 
of  expressing  embellishment  signs  was  made,  but  so  few  readers  were  found  who  were  familiar  with  these 
signs  in  either  system  that  we  feel  but  little  attention  should  be  given  to  the  results  of  this  experiment. 

The  above-mentioned  experiments  were  all  designed  to  test  reading;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  between  their  results  and  the  results  on  the  exercises  involving  the  use  of  the  piano.  In  the 
exercise  illustrating  methods  of  fingering  played  with  right  hand  while  read  with  left,  New  York  Point 
took  25.5  per  cent  more  time  and  caused  37.5  per  cent  more  error.  In  the  exercise  testing  the  playing  with 
the  right  hand  while  reading  with  the  left,  using  an  accord-with  sign,  New  York  Point  required  40.4  per  cent 
more  time  than  Braille  and  occasioned  28.5  per  cent  more  error.  In  playing  with  the  left  hand,  New  York 
Point  required  39.4  per  cent  more  time,  but  Braille  made  300  per  cent  more  error  than  the  New  York 
Point;  however,  the  percentage  of  error  was  very  low  in  both  systems,  11  readers  of  New  York  Point 
averaging  .3  of  an  error  to  the  reader  and  21  readers  of  Braille  averaging  but  1.2  errors  to  the  reader. 

In  the  experiment  testing  the  playing  of  intervals  with  the  right  hand  while  reading  with  the  left,  New 
York  Point  took  11.4  per  cent  more  time  than  the  Braille  and  had  21.1  per  cent  more  error.  In  the  experi- 
ment testing  the  playing  of  intervals  with  the  left  hand  while  reading  with  the  right,  New  York  Point 
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took  40.7  per  cent  more  time,  but  Braille  had  63.6  per  cent  more  error.  A  slight  irregularity  in  the  use  of 
an  octave  sign  in  this  experiment  occasioned  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  errors,  which  tends  to  give  a 
wrong  impression  when  comparing  by  number  rather  than  by  a  classification  of  the  errors.  In  view  of 
this  fad  we  feel  that  the  experiments  testing  the  use  of  intervals  should  be  compared,  for  the  present  at 
least,  by  the  relative  time  required  for  reading  them  with  that  for  other  kindred  experiments. 

Note  that  in  the  preceding  experiment  in  the  right  hand,  New  York  Point  required  40.4  per  cent  and 
the  left  hand  39.4  per  cent  more  time  than  the  Braille,  and  in  the  experiment  for  playing  intervals  with 
the  left  hand  40.7  per  cent  more  time  was  required  by  the  New  York  Point,  while  in  the  experiment  testing 
the  playing  of  intervals  with  the  right  hand  there  was  an  increase  of  but  11.4  per  cent  in  time,  indicating 
that  the  two  methods  of  reckoning  intervals  caused  a  perceptible  loss  in  time,  and  that  it  was  the  right 
hand  that  was  affected  by  this  loss. 

From  the  results  of  all  these  experiments  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusious:  first,  that  the  absence 
of  equivocation  in  the  New  York  Point  system  of  musical  notation  is  a  material  advantage,  preventing 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  any  character  that  may  be  used;  but  at  the  same  time  the  conciseness  of  the 
Braille  system  is  a  decided  advantage  to  one  playing  from  the  copy.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that 
if  the  equivocation  were  removed  from  the  Braille  system  it  might  combine  in  a  Standard  Dot  System 
of  music  the  conciseness  of  Braille  and  the  clearness  of  the  New  York  Point  to  form  a  system  far  superior 
to  any  that  has  yet  been  submitted. 

The  principle  of  the  variable  base  affords  ample  opportunity  for  development  along  this  line  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  Braille  music  notation  without  seriously  disturbing  the  plan  of  the  system.  Any 
equivocation  in  regard  to  time-values  might  be  obviated  by  extending  the  characters  to  the  right  for  one 
of  the  values  having  a  common  form,  and  since  the  notes  of  longer  duration  are  apt  to  be  less  frequent 
than  those  of  short  duration,  let  us  illustrate  this  by  applying  the  third-base  principle  to  the  whole  note, 
half  note,  and  quarter  note  in  the  Braille  system  of  music,  leaving  the  8th,  16th,  32d  and  64th  notes  un- 
changed. For  the  whole  note  add  to  the  8th  note  dots  7  and  8;  for  the  half  note  add  dot  7;  for  the  quarter 
note,  add  dot  8;  for  the  128th  note  add  dot  9  to  the  64th  note.  It  is  obvious  that  to  go  to  the  variable 
base  for  a  system  of  music  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  further  changes  in  the  system,  as  finger 
signs  and  octave  signs  would  be  identical;  therefore  arbitrary  finger  signs  on  the  plan  of  those  used  in 
New  York  Point  might  be  employed.  Other  simple  adjustments  would  be  necessary  in  adapting  to  Braille 
music  the  principles  of  the  variable  base,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  dots,  etc.,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  New  York  Point  and  the  Braille  system  of  music  are  wholly  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
Standard  Dot  literary  system. 

MATHEMATICS.  The  committee  began  early  in  the  present  term  to  take  steps  toward  making 
investigation  into  the  mathematical  codes  in  the  existing  punctographic  systems,  but  so  few  subjects  were 
found  who  were  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  authorized  codes  to  submit  to  a  test  that  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  making  actual  physical  tests  in  mathematics.  Even  those  who  make  habitual  use  of  a  tangible 
code  in  their  teaching  or  other  work  we  found  generally  using  an  adaptation  of  their  own  rather  than  the 
authorized  code.  This  we  found  to  be  about  as  true  in  the  case  of  one  system  as  in  that  of  another; 
therefore  the  mathematical  notation  herein  submitted  is  based  on  a  careful  study  into  the  needs  of  the 
system,  and  the  assignments  made  according  to  the  legibility  and  suggestiveness  of  the  characters  used. 
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PROCEDURE  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

The  materials  with  which  the  construction  agent  has  worked  in  evolving  the  punctographic  system 
herein  recommended  for  adoption  is  of  a  two-fold  nature — punctographic  characters,  or  symbols;  and 
letters,  letter-groups,  and  whole  words,  to  be  represented  by  the  characters.  A  table  of  time  and  error 
values  for  all  punctographic  characters  employed,  authorized  by  the  Committee,  was  made  the  basis  from 
which  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  or  legibility  of  characters;  while  the  "Eldridgc  Count"  (Appendix 
C)  extended  BO  as  to  include  proper  mimes,  numerals,  and  punctuation  marks,  not  included  in  that  count, 
though  comprised  in  the  text  itself,  was  approved  by  the  Committee  as  the  source  from  which  to  derive 
relative  recurrence  of  letters,  Letter-groups  and  whole  words.  The  selection  of  this  material  for  the  basis 
of  the  Committee's  count  lies  iii  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  too  classical  in  form  nor  too  commonplace  in 
expression  to  render  it  of  questionable  value  for  the  purpose. 

The  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  words  comprised  in  the  extended  "Eldridge  Count" 
were  arranged  in  a  table  of  monosyllables  and  one  of  polysyllables,  listed  alphabetically  with  the  exact 
Dumber  of  times  thai  each  recurred.  The  polysyllables  wore  subdivided  into  their  syllabic  parts,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  authorized  in  the  Standard  International  Dictionary,  and  listed  alphabetically 
with  the  number  of  times  thai  each  syllable  occurred  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 


words.  The  monosyllables  and  syllables  were  then  distributed  into  all  their  possible  letter-groups  (Appen- 
dix D)  and  the  recurrence  of  each  letter-group  duly  tabulated.  A  table  showing  the  exact  source  (word  or 
syllable)  from  which  each  letter-group  is  derived,  together  with  the  exact  recurrence  in  each  case,  was 
also  prepared;  and  though  too  voluminous  for  the  appendix  of  this  report,  it  is  on  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Committee,  as  is,  also,  the  photographic  copy  of  the  eight  pages  of  newspaper  matter  from  which  the 
"Eldridge  Count"  was  taken. 

The  method  of  distributing  monosyllables  and  syllables  into  all  their  possible  letter  groups  is  essentially 
as  follows:  Let  it  be  required  to  distribute  the  word  or  syllable  "dress"  into  all  its  possible  letter-groups. 
In  the  alphabetic  column  headed  "D"  we  enter  the  letter-group  "dr",  "dre,"  "dres,"  and  "dress";  in 
column  "R,"  the  groups  "re,"  "res,"  and  "ress";  in  column  "E,"  the  groups  "es"  and  "ess";  and  in  column 
"S,"  the  group  "ss."  The  recurrence  of  the  original  word  or  syllable  "dress"  is  entered  opposite  each  of  its 
letter-groups. 

When  this  process  was  gone  through  for  each  of  the  monosyllables  and  polysyllables  comprising  the 
entire  count,  the  letter-groups  were  all  assembled,  their  respective  recurrences  totalled,  and  an  alphabetic 
list  arranged,  showing  the  total  recurrence  of  each  group.     (Appendix  D.) 

Again:  The  entire  text  of  the  extended  "Eldridge  Count"  was  distributed  into  its  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  letters,  and  each  letter  entered  with  its  proper  recur- 
rence number.    The  capital  letters,  punctuation  marks,  and  numerals  were  likewise  counted  and  tabulated. 

The  table  showing  relative  legibility  of  characters  for  purpose  of  assignment  was  prepared  as  follows: 
The  average  of  letter  and  word  times  for  the  best  character  (Braille  a  and  New  York  Point  e)  was  taken 
as  100.  The  average  letter  and  word  times  for  each  character  were  then  brought  into  their  relation  to  this 
base.  These  values  were  divided  by  the  accuracy  values,  character  for  character,  and  the  quotients  arranged 
in  their  numerical  order  from  100  upward. 

In  thus  combining  time  and  accuracy  values,  the  best  attainable  base  is  reached  for  the  assignment 
of  characters  in  order  of  their  relative  legibility. 

Having  prepared  these  necessary  tables,  the  next  step  was  the  actual  selection  of  letter-groups  and 
whole  words  most  desirable  for  contractions.  Many  elements  enter  into  consideration  at  this  point,  the 
relative  recurrences  of  groups  being  the  predominant  feature  in  this  case,  as  is  the  legibility  in  the  case  of 
characters  to  be  assigned. 

The  amount  of  space  saved,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  amount  of  matter  brought  within  a 
single  impulse  of  the  touch,  is  a  second  element  entering  into  the  selection  of  groups. 

The  nature  of  the  group  itself  is  the  next  consideration.  If  it  is  one  which  conflicts  constantly  with 
other  groups  of  higher  recurrence  value  as  the  group  se  does  with  the  groups  er,  ed,  en  and  es  in  such  com- 
binations as  sed,  ser,  sen  and  ses,  its  introduction  into  the  system  would  be  productive  of  much  hesitation 
in  writing,  and  would  lead  to  much  irregularity  in  writing  and  printing,  since  there  would  always  be  a  choice 
of  contractions  in  writing  such  combinations. 

The  likelihood  of  groups  to  cross  the  syllable  lines  must  also  be  taken  into  account;  and,  wherever  a 
choice  is  given  between  two  groups,  one  of  which  is  not  likely  to  violate  this  natural  law  in  the  division  of 
words,  the  preference  in  selection  is  given  to  it.  With  these  and  minor  features  in  mind,  the  work  of  selec- 
tion goes  on  until  the  number  of  groups  and  whole  words  is  equal  to  the  number  of  characters  selected 
for   assignment. 

When  the  respective  recurrences  of  groups  and  words  selected  had  been  reduced  to  their  non-con- 
flicting values  and  the  recurrences  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  had  been  diminished  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  each  letter  included  in  the  contracted  forms,  the  letters  and  groups  were  arranged  in  order 
of  their  non-conflicting  recurrences  from  the  highest  down.  The  letters  and  groups  were  then  assigned 
in  order  of  their  highest  recurrences  to  characters  in  order  of  their  highest  legibility.  In  all  assignments  of 
characters  care  was  taken,  wherever  practicable,  to  avoid  combinations  known  to  be  productive  of  errors 
or  hesitation.  For  character  resemblances  and  capacity  for  errors,  see  Appendix  A.  No  third-base  char- 
acter, however,  was  assigned  to  a  letter  or  group  whose  primary  value  is  part-word,  these  characters  being 
assigned  primarily  to  whole  words.  This  distinction  in  assigning  third-base  characters  is  to  avoid  confu- 
sions between  third-base  and  second-base  characters,  which  confusions  constitute  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  errors  made  on  New  York  Point  characters. 

In  the  assignment  of  initial-letter  contractions,  etc.,  the  practices  long  common  to  the  existing  systems 
were  followed,  wherever  the  ideas  of  suggestion  and  association  could  be  introduced  without  too  much 
sacrifice  of  legibility,  and  without  introduction  of  equivocation  due  to  similarity  of  form.  No  low-level 
characters  are  assigned  to  letters  and  letter-groups  or  words  in  the  Standard  Dot  System,  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  hesitation  and  error  which  they  are  known  to  produce  in  both  American  and  British  Braille. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  construction  of  both  the  ideal  system  (see  Appendix  G)  and  that  based 


upon  the  British  Braille  alphabet  (see  Appendix  F)  was  essentially  the  same  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  alphabet  and  numerals  were  assumed  as  already  assigned. 

In  the  development  of  the  system  of  punctuation  marks  therein  presented,  clearness  of  expression 
and  economy  of  space  have  been  the  chief  considerations. 

The  abandonment  of  low-level  forms  for  whole-word  or  part-word  contractions  has  left  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  characters  available  for  these  and  other  kindred  purposes. 

Clearness  and  adequacy  of  expression  are  the  chief  considerations  in  determining  the  mathematical 
code,  though  considerable  attention  was  given  to  economy  of  space. 

TABLE  SHOWING  CONDENSED  ESTIMATE  COMPARING  SYSTEMS 

in  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  characters,  dots,  space  and  time  required,  and  the  speed,  accuracy, 
and   legibility   afforded. 

Note. — In  this  table  the  percentages  are  found  by  comparing  each  system  with  a  hypothetical  system 
taken  as  103  per  cent,  using  full  spelling  and  affording  perfect  accuracy,  in  which  every  character  is  assumed 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  character,  in  the  time,  dots,  and  space  required.  British  Braille  is  estimated  with 
its  capital  prefix  and  with  a  space  between  all  words,  as  in  other  systems;  and  New  York  Point  is  estimated 
with  the  x  capital  prefix.  In  the  block  spacing,  each  block  is  assumed  to  equal  2  and  2/s  dot-spaces  hori- 
zontally. 


Systems 


Ideal 

Standard  Dot 
British  Braille 
American  Braille 
Xew  York  Point 


Number  of  \   Number 
Characters    of  Dots 


69.67% 
69.81% 
69.20% 

72.44% 
85.17% 


195.74% 
211.97% 
212.79%0 
185.28% 
226.72%, 


Space 


Block 
Spacing 


104.69%, 
105.83% 


New  York 
Interval 


Time 


Speed 


Accuracy 


101 


U-Vo 

17% 


101.07% 
93.19% 


88.54%, 

91.67% 

97.15% 

104.09% 

106.35% 


112.94% 

109.09% 

102.93% 

96.07% 

94.03%, 


95.03%0 

92.70%o 
93.67%) 
94.21%) 


Legibility 


108.15% 

103.67% 

95.42%0 


88.59%0 


CONCLUSIONS  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  STANDARD 

DOT  SYSTEM 

Having  completed  two  systems  of  reading  and  writing  above  referred  to — the  one  as  nearly  ideal  as 
we  have  been  able  to  make  it,  and  the  other  based  upon  the  European  alphabet  and  numerals  with  the 
principles  of  recurrence  and  variable-base  applied  to  the  remaining  material  entering  into  its  composition 
— the  Con  unit  tee  decided  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  former  over  those  of  the  latter  are  not 
-uflicient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  in  preference  to  one  based  in  so  large  a  measure 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  embodying  in  it  so  large  a  per  cent  of  assignments  already  present  in  one 
of  the  existing  systems. 

On  the  motion  to  recommend  the  system  based  upon  the  British  alphabet,  a  minority  of  the  Com- 
mit tee,  Mr.  Fowler,  voted  in  the  negative,  believing  it  wiser  to  adopt  the  system  possessing  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  rather  than  the  one  possessing  the  advantage  of  an  alphabet  identical  with  that  used  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  connection,  the  committee  is  glad  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  this  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  weight  of  these  two  considerations,  a  spirit  of  co-operation  prevails  throughout  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  recommending  the  Standard  Dot  System  herein  presented,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  THE 
I  A' 1 1 ■"(  >i;M  TYPE  of  the  future,  the  Committee  is  actuated  by  the  following  considerations: 

First  The  variable  base  is  the  only  common  ground  upon  which  the  superior  legibility  of  three-level 
characters  can  be  combined  with  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  supply  of  good  symbols  ample  for  all 

practical    purposes. 

Second  The  application  of  the  principle  of  recurrence,  as  modified  by  the  substitution  of  highest 
character-legibility  for  fewest  dots,  insures  to  the  system  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  and  legibility. 

Third-'  1  he  practical  elimination  of  the  confusions  caused  by  certain  slanting  open  characters,  and 
between  u,,per  and  lower-level  characters  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  second  and  third-base  characters 
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on  the  other,  relieves  the  system  of  much  of  the  equivocation  inherent  in  one  form  or  another  in  each  of  the 
existing  systems. 

Fourth — The  accuracy,  legibility  and  general  efficiency  of  the  system  proposed,  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  can  be  read,  are  superior  to  the  corresponding  features  of  any  existing  system. 

Fifth — Economy  of  space  in  the  proposed  system  is  greater  than  that  in  British  Braille,  practically 
equal  to  that  of  American  Braille  with  New  York  intervals,  and  inferior  only  to  that  of  New  York  Point. 
This  economy  in  American  Braille  results  from  the  unwise  use  of  equivocal  characters,  at  the  expense  of 
much  legibility.  Economy  of  space  in  New  York  Point  is  likewise  secured  at  the  expense  of  much  time 
and  legibility,  the  loss  in  this  respect  being  largely  due  to  some  20  per  cent  additional  line  length,  which  the 
finger  must  traverse  to  cover  a  given  amount  of  reading  matter.  And  while  the  economy  of  space  of  the 
British  Braille  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  it  is  secured  by  the  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  different  symbols  employed,  many  of  which  are  damagingly  equivocal 
in  character  and  excessively  low  in  legibility. 

Sixth — The  labor  of  learning  the  Standard  Dot  System  is  simplified  and  reduced  by  the  moderate 
number  and  unequivocal  nature  of  the  different  characters  comprised  in  its  literary  text.  In  this  respect 
the  system  compares  favorably  with  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  and  does  not,  like  British 
Braille,  require  an  elaborate  system  of  rules  and  exceptions.  Moreover,  retaining  as  it  does  the  European 
alphabet,  it  enjoys,  to  an  even  larger  degree,  the  advantages  incident  to  the  sequence  of  characters  upon 
which  the  order  of  that  alphabet  is  based. 

Seventh — The  variable,  or  continuous  base  upon  which  the  suggested  system  is  constructed,  may  be 
applied  without  serious  inconvenience  to  any  one  of  the  three  existing  systems.  This  makes  the  apparatus 
for  writing  the  system  available  for  use  in  any  or  all  systems,  even  to  Moon-script,  London  Point,  and 
Stericker. 

Eighth — The  primary,  literal,  and  part-word  powers  assigned  in  this  system  to  its  first-base  and 
second-base  characters  are  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  accurate  and  adequate  expression  of  written  and 
printed  text  in  the  French,  German,  and  other  leading  literary  languages,  thus  fitting  it  for  inter-lingual 
use,  as  well  as  in  pronouncing  vocabularies  in  our  own  language;  while  about  40  of  these  and  two  dozen 
or  more  of  the  third-base  characters  are  available  if  deemed  desirable  for  assignment  as  symbols  for  words 
of  high  recurrence  in  the  several  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 

Ninth — Finally,  the  three-level  variable  base,  removing  as  it  does  the  hitherto  insurmountable  barriers 
between  New  York  Point  and  the  Brailles,  will  tend  to  make  the  transition  from  these  systems  to  the 
Standard  Dot  an  evolution  rather  than  a  revolution.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
Standard  Dot  System  be  printed  or  written  without  its  third-base  contractions  and  with  a  reduced  letter 
interval  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  space  unit,  it  would  show  a  gain  of  some  five  per  cent  upon  the 
space  which  it  now  occupies;  and  if  the  third-base  characters  be  used  with  the  same  reduced  scale,  the  gain 
in  space  would  be  not  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
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ALPHABETIC  KEY  TO  TSE  STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM 
as  arranged  in  May  1915  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  Amerioaa 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
THE  ALPHABET  — -     1  a,  »     1-2  b,  **  1-4  0,   "•  1-4-5  d, 

\   1-5  e.    :*   1-2-4  f,  ::    1-2-4-5  g,    :.  1-2-5  h»    .-•  2-4  i, 

.:   2-4-5  j,  J   1-5  k,  ;   1-2-3-  1,  ;*  1-3-4  m,  ;:  1-3-4-5  n, 
*.   1-3-5  o,  j"  1-2-3-4  p,  ;:  1-2-3-4-5  q,   ;*  1-2-3-5  r, 

2-3-4  s,  y     2-3-4-5  t,  .',  1-3-6  U,  ;#  1-2-3-6  T,  ••   2-4-5-6  w, 
1-3-4-6  x,  */.     1-3-4-5-6  y,   ;:  1-3-5-6  z. 
THE  NUMERALS  — >      (1)1,   *   (1-2)  2,  "    (1-4)  3,  '1     (1-4-5)  4, 

'.    (i-5)  5,  :•  d-2-4)  6,  ::  (1-2-4-5)  7,  :.  d-2-5)  8,  .*  (2-4)  9, 

••   (2-4-5)  0,  ..  (3-6)  Humeral  prefix. 

HARKS  OF  PUIICTUATI  OH .  ETC. .  3  capital  prefix  and  comma, 

3-9  whole-word  capital  prefix,   ;  2-3  period,  italio  prefix  and 
deoimal  point,  •  •  2-5  colon  and  small -capital  prefix,  ,•  3-5  semioolon 
and  acute  acoent,  •;  2-5-6  apostrophe,   •  2  hyphen,  ###  3-6-9  dash, 

♦#  2-6  interrogation  point  and  grare  accent,   •  «  2-3-5  exclamation  point, 
tilde  prefix,  and  oiroumflex  accent  ;•  ;;  2-3-5-6  2-3-5-6  marks  of  parenthesis 
9»    m»   3-6-6  3-5-6  braokets,  ;#  ;, 2-3-6  2-3-6  quotation  marks  ;..  \mt 2-3-6-9 
2-3-6-9  interior  quotation  marks  •  m*    2-6-8  asterisk,  .*, 3-5-9  oaret, 

,   1-6  diaresis,  and  umlaut  prefix,  ••«  1-2-3-5-8  macron,  •"•  2-3-4-8  brere, 
••.   2-5-9  cedilla  with  letter  c,  \\»    1-2-3-4-6-8  ampersand  (&), 
'\t      1-4-5-6-9  dollar  sign  [%) ,    "•   1-4-8-9  oent  sign  ( 4) ,  ..;  3-6-7-8-9 
pounds  sterling  (£),  "•'   1-4-5-8  degrees  (°),  '"•  1-3-4-8  minutes  ('), 
•*•  2-3-4-8  seconds  ("),  •  '  1-2-3-4  per  oent  (yO* 

PART-WORD  CONTRACTIOHS  —   .'  2-3-4-6  an,  t'  1-2-3-4-6  and, 
V     1-2-4-6  ar,  .1   2-3-4-5-6  oh,  1     3-4-5  ed.  '•  1-5-6  en,  *t     1-2-6  er, 
.'   2-4-6  es,   'j  1-4-5-6  in,  /      3-4-6  ing,   j.   1-2-3-5-6  is, 
\       3-4-5-6  on,   :i  1-2-3-4-5-6  or,   ::  1-2-4-5-6  ou,   *..  1-2-5-6  th, 
1-4-6  tion. 
WHOLE-WORD  CONTRACT!  0B3--   .'  2-3-4-6  an,  V      1-2-3-4-6  and,  1\       1-2-4-6 
are,  '.      1-3-5-6  as,   '.  1-6-6  been,   '   1-2  but,  \\      1-3-4-5-6  by, 

1-4, could,   ."  1-2-4  for,  '»   1-2-4-5  great,  ••  1-2-6  had,   ••  2-4-5  has, 
\        1-2-3-6  haTe,  ';  1-4-5-6  in,  '•     1-2-3-5-6  is,  \\     1-3-4-6  it, 
•    1-2-3  little,  '/    1-3-4  made,  \l    1-3-4-5  not,  \     1-3  of,  .;  3-4-5-6  on, 
••    1-2-3-4-5-6  or,  *l      1-2-4-5-6  out,  \'      1-2-3-4  people,  •'  2-3-4  some, 
J.   1-2-5-6  that,  '.  1-5  the,  '..  1-2-3-5  their,  11     1-2-3-4-5  this, 
.:   2-3-4-6  to,  \m    1-3-6  under,  't     1-2-6  were,  .\      2-3-4-5-6  whioh. 
•;   2-4-5-6  will,   V   1-4-5  would,  ,\      2-4-6  yesterday, 

THI HP-BASE  COHTRACTIOHS .'."  1-2-4-6-7  about ,  :"  1-2-4-7  after,  '..1-5-8 

all,  ."  2-4-7  be,  '.'  1-5-7  before,  :* :  1-2-4-7-8  day,  '1.    1-4-5-8  do, 
..:  2-5-7-8  first,  :*.  1-2-4-8  from,  :.*  1-2-5-7  his,  .'.2-4-8  last, 
::.  3-2-4-6-8  more,  *  "  1-4-7  other,  .'I  2-4-7-8  orer,  :..  1-2-5-8  said, 

•  14-8  there,  «::  2-4-5-7-8  time,  "  I  1-4-7-8  until,  '•»'-   1-2-6-7-8  was, 
".:  1-4-6-7-8  what,  •'••   2-4-5-8  when,  '•*  1-6-7-8  who,  »  1'  £-4-6-7  with, 
09*    2-5-7  work,  "•'   1-4-5-7  ysar. 


Dot    1 

=   1 

Dots  1-4-5       =   4 

Dots  1-2 

=  2 

Dots  1-5           =   5 

Dots  1-4 

=  3 

Dots  1-2-4       =   6 
Dots  1-2-4-5    =   7 

MATHEMATICAL  NOTATION 

The  following  list  of  symbols  of  operation,  relation,  and  aggregation,  for  use  in  arithmetical,  algebraic, 
and  other  mathematical  expressions,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  adequate  for  all  ordinary  requirements 
of  such  a  system  and  more  economic  of  space  than  any  current  system;  and  but  few  special  rules  or  pre- 
cautions seem  necessary  beyond  those  given  in  most  mathematical  text  books. 

When  special  abbreviations  are  employed  which  are  not  generally  recognized  in  ordinary  text  books, 
nor  in  the  system  here  presented,  an  alphabetic  list  of  all  such  contractions  should  be  prefixed  to  each  volume 
in  which  the  same  are  employed. 

The  numerals  adopted  for  ordinary  use  are  those  already  familiar  to  users  of  the  Braille  system  in 
its  several  phases,  being  identical  in  shape  with  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet,  viz.: 

Dots  1-2-5       =   S 
Dots  2-4  =  9 

Dots  2-4-5       =   0   (Zero) 

The  character  ".  ."  dots  3-6,  with  the  usual  letter  interval  following  it,  is  prefixed  to  a  number  to  show 
that  the  characters  following  it  represent  Arabic  digits,  rather  than  letters  of  a  word. 

When  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  continuing  effect  of  this  numeral  prefix  may  be  terminated 
by  inserting  a  comma,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  American  Braille.  This  is  particularly  necessary  to 
separate  a  numerical  coefficient  from  one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

To  obviate  this  necessity  of  prefixing  the  numeral  sign  to  all  numbers  and  of  inserting  a  special  dis- 
continuance sign  between  numbers  and  certain  following  letters,  a  series  of  unambiguous  third-base  num- 
erals may  be  employed,  formed  by  affixing  dots  to  the  ordinary  Standard  Dot  numerals  according  to  the 
following  plan:  adding  dots  5  and  8  to  the  digit  1;  dots  4  and  7  to  digit  2;  dot  8  to  digits  3,  6,  and  9; 
and  dot  7  to  digits  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  to  zero  (0) ;  the  dot  8  thus  being  employed  only  when  the  original  numerals 
end  in  an  upper  dot  alone.     The  algebraic  numerals  so  obtained  are  the  following  characters : 

Dots  1-5-8       =   1  Dots  1-4-5-7  =  4  Dots  1-2-5-7  =  8 

Dots  1-2-4-7    =   2  Dots  1-5-7  =  5  Dots  2-4-8  =  9 

Dots  1-4-8       =  3  Dots  1-2-4-8  =  6  Dots  2-4-5-7  =  0  (Zero) 

Dots  1-2-4-5-7  =  7 

In  complex  mathematical  expressions,  especially  in  printed  works  of  an  advanced  technical  character, 
this  method  of  sharply  distinguishing  numerals  from  letters  possesses  undoubted  value;  but  in  mathe- 
matical tables  not  involving  literal  algebraic  symbols,  as  well  as  in  elementary  arithmetical  work,  the  or- 
dinary first-base  and  second-base  numerals  are  preferable. 

The  continuing  effect  of  the  signs  of  multiplication,  division,  denominator,  exponent,  radical,  bracket, 
parenthesis,  or  other  signs  of  aggregation,  is  discontinued  by  inserting  such  active  sign  with  the  addition  of  a 
lower  dot   (point  nine)  without  intervening  space. 

The  period  (":"  dots  2,  3)  is  the  decimal  separatrix  to  be  used  as  in  visual  writing  and  printing. 

The  divergencies,  in  any  punctographic  system  of  mathematical  notation,  from  ordinary  ink-print 
usage,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  limited  number  of  conveniently  available  characters  and  the  necessity  placing  of 
the  characters  very  nearly  upon  a  common  level. 

The  numerator  of  a  fraction,  unless  it  is  a  monomial,  should  be  enclosed  within  parentheses  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  denominator  prefix.  The  denominator  may  or  may  not  require  to  be  enclosed  within  paren- 
theses. When  the  numerator  or  denominator  is  a  fraction  or  mixed  number,  it  should  be  enclosed  within 
parentheses.  If  a  fraction  appears  in  both  numerator  and  denominator  the  whole  expression  should  be 
enclosed  within  brackets  or  braces.  Brackets  or  braces  may  be  doubled  without  interval  to  indicate  that 
other  parenthetical  quantities  of  a  lower  grade  are  enclosed  within  these. 

The  discontinuance  sign  required  in  the  interior  of  a  mathematical  expression  may  usually  be  omitted 
as  superfluous  at  the  close  of  such  an  expression;  but  the  fraction  prefix  ( •  "  )  necessary  in  mixed  numbers 
and  other  interior  positions  may  often  be  omitted  before  simple  fractions. 

The  following  assignments  should  occasion  little  difficulty,  especially  if  three-level,  variable-base 
writing  and  printing  apparatus  be  employed. 
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MATHEMATICAL   AND    MISCELLANEOUS    SIGNS 


2-4-6 

Addition  —  read    "plus"    (+) 

2-5-2-5 

2 

Subtraction  =  minus  ( — ) 

3-4-5-6 

2-4-6-8 

Double   sign    =    plus-or-minus 

(±) 

» 

2-5-7-9 

Double   sign    =    minus-or-plus 
r~r\ 

3_4_5-6-9 

1-5-6 

Multiplication  =  multiplied  by 

(X) 

Close    of    factor    =    multiplier 

1-5-6-9 

1-2-5-6 

ended 

1-4-5-6 

Division  =  divided  by  (-*-) 

1-4-5-6-9 

Divisor  ended 

1-2-4-5-6 

Equality  =  equals   (=) 

1-2-3-5-6 

Inequality  =  greater  than    (>) 

1-2-5-6-9 

2-3-4-5-6 

Inequality  =  less  than  (<) 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

Vinculum  or  bar 

3-6  prefixed  with- 

2-3 

Decimal  point  (period)   (.) 

out  intervening 

1-2-3-4-6 

Numerator    prefix    —    fraction 

letter  space 

warning 

2-3-5-6—2-3-5-6-9 

3-4 

Denominator  prefix  —  fraction 

line  (/) 

3-5-6—3-5-6-9 

3-4-9 

Close  of  fraction  —  denomina- 

tor ended 

2-3-6—2-3-6-9 

1-4-5-6-9 

Dollar  sign  (prefix)   ($) 

1-4-S-9 

Cent  sign   (suffix)    (0) 

3-6-7-8-9 

Pounds  sterling  (prefix)  (£) 

1-4-5-S 

Degrees   (suffix)    (°) 

1-3-4-8 

Minutes  or  primes  (suffix)   (') 

1-2-3-6-9 

2-3-4-S 

Seconds  (suffix)   (") 

2-3-5-6-8-9 

1-2-3-4 

Per  cent  (suffix)  (%) 

2-3-6-8-9 

2-5 

Ratio  =  is  to  (:) 

Proportion         as   (:  :) 

Exponent  sign  (placed  between 
the  given  root  and  the  expon- 
ent.) 

Discontinuance  of  exponent 
(like  exponent  sign  to  be 
omitted  when  the  exponent 
is  a  simple  numeral.) 

Radical  sign  (prefix,  to  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  the 
proper  index  within  braces  if 
other  than  the  square  root  is 
to  be  indicated.) 

Radical  terminal  (needed  only' 
in  interior  positions.) 

Special  capital,  Greek  letter,  or 
subscript  prefix. 

Parentheses  (opening  and  clos- 
ing)   () 
Brackets  (opening  and  closing) 

([]) 

Braces  (employed  especially  to 
enclose  radical  indexes,  literal, 
fractional,  negative,  and  com- 
pound exponents,  and  other 
superior  letters  or  figures.) 

Angle  sign  {/__) 

Infinity 

Differential 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Uniform  Type  Committee  respectfully  recommends  to  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind: 

First — That  the  Association  accept  and  adopt  for  itself  officially,  and  that  it  urge  upon  its  members 
that  they  accept  and  adopt,  for  themselves  individually,  the  Standard  Dot  System  of  reading  and  writing 
as  herein  presented,  together  with  its  mathematical  assignments,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Association, 
collectively  and  individually,  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  hasten  its  establishment  as  the 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

Second — That  the  Association  make  such  representations  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  American 
Association  of  Instructiors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  such  other  organizations,  including  associations,  printing  houses,  schools,  libraries,  etc., 
as  may  seem  advisable,  with  a  view  to  securing  similar  action  on  their  part,  and  their  active  and  early 
co-operation. 

Third — That  the  Association  make  such  representations  to  these  organizations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  secure  the  joint  establishment,  by  itself  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
of  a  permanent  commission  of  three;  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  said  associations,  and  the  third  selected 
by  these  two,  or  appointed  by  a  third  organization  whose  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  seek.    The  duties  of  said  commission  to  be: 

A.  The  completion  and  perfection  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  including  minor  changes  therein  if 
necessary,  provided  always  that  such  alterations  shall  not  violate  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
system  is  based. 

B.  To  act  as  a  board  of  reference  and  arbitration  in  deciding  upon  practice  and  use,  in  and  of,  the 
Standard  Dot  System;  interpret  the  application  of  its  principles,  should  users  be  in  doubt;  advise  with 
printers  or  others  concerning  the  technical  points  involved  in  their  use  of  the  system;   and 

C.  In  every  way  found  possible  to  foster  and  facilitate  the  introduction,  establishment,  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Standard  Dot  System  as  the  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

(Note.— This  recommendation  is  made  with  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  it 
is  humanly  impossible  to  foresee  all  contingencies,  and  that  although  its  work  has  been  as  thorough  and 
far-reaching  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  we  realize  that  actual  practice  may  bring  to  light  defects  and 
incompletenesses,  as  well  as  raise  questions  concerning  practice  and  application  of  the  system,  which  it 
has  been  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate,  but  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  fundamental  principles 
which  we  have  set  forth  are  sound,  and  should  be  held  inviolable.) 
Fourth — That  your  Committee  be  forthwith  discharged. 
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Appendix  A 

ANALYSIS  OF  ERRORS  MADE  IN  READING  THE  SHEETS  ON  WHICH  THE  DIFFERENT 
PUNCTOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERS  WERE  TESTED  AS  TO  THEIR  RELATIVE 

LEGIBILITY 

The  method  of  testing  the  characters  was  to  present  to  the  readers  a  succession  of  single  sheets  on 
which  the  characters  tested  were  mixed  with  the  other  characters,  but  repeated  more  times  than  the  others. 
The  time  taken  by  each  reader  for  reading  each  sheet  and  the  errors  made  were  both  recorded. 

Part   I.     Alphabet    Tests,  Taken  Prior  to  the  1913  Convention 

For  the  average  time  and  average  number  of  errors  for  each  sheet  of  the  alphabet  tests,  see  1913  Report, 
pages  18,  19,  and  45.  On  page  19  of  that  Report,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  given 
apply  to  the  sheets,  and  not  necessarily  in  every  case  simply  to  the  individual  letters  themselves.  But 
the  records  were  kept  as  to  just  what  the  errors  were  as  well  as  the  numbers,  and  have  since  been  classified 
and  analyzed.     (See  1913  Report,  foot  of  page  45.) 

The  alphabet  tests  were  designed  to  solve  Question  4  of  the  Outline,  namely,  "What  is  the  relative 
legibility  of  the  letters  in  each  system?"     (See  1913  Report,  page  9.) 

A  study  of  the  errors  shows  that  each  system  has  its  own  characteristic  errors,  that  is,  certain  errors 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  readers  are  most  liable  on  account  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  letters 
themselves  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  fractions  in  the  lists  of  errors  result  from  getting  the  proportion  of  the  errors  to  the  same  number 
of  readings  for  all  characters. 
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Analysis  of  Errors  on  the  British  Braille  Alphabet  Test 
Characters  Used 
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1.27 
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r 

tt 

h 
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P 

tt 

q 
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b 
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2.00 
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1.08 
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n 
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q 
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f 
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tt 

b 
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f 

5.00 
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it 
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it 
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s        ' 

'         V 
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'     P 
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t 

a 
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Q 

"       w 

1.27 

t      ' 

•      d 

1.00 

'     z 

8.00 

t 

tt 

r 
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P 

"    1 
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'      P 
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d 
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P 
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The  number  of  different  errors  is  211. 


Total,  1,264.28. 
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Errors  on 

Errors 

involving 

each  letter 

each  letter 

a 

6.00 
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y 
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As  an  aid  in  the  analysis  of  these  errors,  the  numbers  against  each  letter  are  arranged  in  the  following 
two  columns,  side  by  side.     The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  errors  on  each  letter  in  the  numerical 

order  of  the  errors,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  number  of  errors 
British  Braille  Alphabet  involving  each  letter,  for  every  error  involves  two  letters.    It  will  be  seen 

that  a  and  y  stand  at  the  extremes  in  both  columns,  as  being  involved  in 
in  the  smallest  and  largest  number  of  errors  respectively;  but  in  looking 
through  the  two  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  changing  of 
the  relative  places  of  many  of  the  letters.  Some  of  these  changes  are  very 
significant  in  showing  the  influence  of  the  letters  upon  each  other  in  legibility. 
While  a  remains  on  the  same  level  or  rank,  namely,  at  the  top  of  both 
columns,  b  goes  down  and  c  goes  up  in  the  second  column.  Why  do  these 
two  letters,  which  are  alike  except  for  the  vertical  and  horizontal  posi- 
tions, change  places  in  this  opposite  way  in  these  two  columns?  It  is 
because  b  is  intermediate  in  height  between  a  and  Z,  while  c  is  not  inter- 
mediate in  length  between  a  and  a  three-dot  horizontal  character,  as 
there  are  no  such  characters  in  British  Braille.  In  New  York  Point  the 
case  is  reversed.  This  same  character  of  two  horizontal  dots  (called  a) 
is  intermediate  in  length  between  one  and  three  (called  e  and  /),  and 
suffers  from  that  cause  far  more  than  6  in  British  Braille  suffers  from  its 
intermediate  height  between  a  and  I,  while  the  vertical  two-dot  charactei 
in  New  York  Point  (called  i)  is  not  intermediate  in  height  between  one 
and  three.  Turning  to  the  corresponding  columns  in  the  analysis  of  the 
New  York  Point  alphabet,  page  27,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  the 
character  of  two  horizontal  dots  (a)  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  second  column 
as  being  involved  in  the  largest  number  of  errors,  and  the  character  oi 
two  vertical  dots  (i)  goes  to  the  top;  these  two  letters  in  New  York 
Point,  a  and  i,  alike  except  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  positions,  being 
involved  in  the  largest  and  smallest  number  of  errors  respectively,  owing 
to  the  confusion  between  second  and  third  base.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  influence  of  letters  upon  each  other  in  regard  tc 
legibility.  Of  course  British  Braille  c,  New  York  Point  a,  and  American  Braille  r  have  the  same  absolute 
legibility  as  each  other  if  printed  in  the  same  scale  and  examined  individually;  and  the  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  British  Braille  b,  New  York  Point  i,  and  American  Braille  t;  but  in  each  system  their  relative 
legibility,  that  is,  the  quickness  and  certainty  with  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  all  the  othei 
characters,  depends  upon  their  similarity  to,  or  contrast  with  other  characters. 

Special  Analysis  for  Each  Letter  on  the  British  Braille  Alphabet 

1.  y.  Taking  up  now  the  special  analysis  for  each  letter,  we  will  begin  with  y,  against  which  is  recorded 
the  largest  number  of  errors,  namely,  127.  In  the  1913  Report  we  find  that  the  y  sheet  also  took  more 
time  than  any  other  in  the  British  Braille  alphabet  except  the  q  sheet. 

Of  the  127  errors  on  y,  75.6  per  cent  were  caused  by  mistaking  y  for  n  or  z,  by  missing  one  or  the 
other  of  the  corner  dots.  The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  corner  dots  in  y,  and  the  resulting  confusion 
with  n  and  z,  are  further  demonstrated  by  noticing  that  n  and  z  were  both  frequently  called  y.  Failure  tc 
perceive  a  dot  that  is  there  is  a  tactual  error;  imagining  a  dot  to  be  there  when  it  is  not  is  partly  mental, 
caused  by  similarity  of  shape,  and  by  the  subconsciousness  that  if  it  is  there,  it  is  quite  likely  not  to  be 
felt,  the  readers  having  learned  from  experience  that  those  special  dots  are  liable  to  be  missed.  Where  dots 
are  thick,  failure  to  perceive  a  space  is  also  a  tactual  error. 

2.  n  and  z.  The  sheet  which  tested  these  two  letters  proved^to  be  one  of  the  poorest  for  both  time 
and  HTOT8,  ranking  nearly  as  low  as  the  y  and  q  sheets.  Most  of  the  errors  on  n  and  z  were  caused  by  con- 
fusing; them  with  o  on  the  one  hand,  or  y  on  the  other,  or  with  each  other. 

3.  o.    Errors:  o  called  n,  24;  z,  13;  r,  11;  e,  2;  i,  1;  k,  1;  u,  1;   total,  53. 

Further  comparisons  between  y,  n,  z  and  o.  These  letters  evidently  feel  more  alike  than  they  look. 
As  they  all  open  toward  the  left,  the  direction  from  which  the  finger  encounters  them  in  reading,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  seem  more  alike  from  that  standpoint.  In  reading,  the  letters  are  not  examined  equally 
from  all  sides  as  they  are  when  learning,  but  the  point  of  attack  is  from  the  left,  and  any  necessity  for 
returning  upon  the  letter  to  make  its  identity  certain  causes  hesitation  and  interferes  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  mind  upon  the  ideas  expressed. 
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4.  q  and  r.  Missing  either  one  of  the  five  dots  in  q  makes  another  letter.  Q  called  ;•  by  missing  the 
upper  right  corner  dot  was  the  most  frequent  error  in  the  whole  British  alphabet  test,  and  the  q  sheet  took 
the  longest  time  to  read. 

In  American  Braille  q  is  the  same  as  in  British  Braille,  and  occasioned  far  more  errors  than  any  other 
letter  in  American  Braille.  As  two  other  characters,  x  and  z  in  American  Braille,  are  of  the  same  shape 
and  number  of  dots  as  q,  differing  only  in  position,  q  was  very  often  mistaken  for  them,  which,  of  course, 
could  not  occur  in  the  British  alphabet  test;  but  next  in  number  to  those  two  errors  on  q  in  the  American 
Braille  alphabet  is  the  calling  of  q  k  50.21  times  by  missing  the  right  upper  dot;  k  in  American  Braille  being 
the  same  as  r  in  British  Braille. 

5.  m,  u,  k  and  x.  These  are  the  four  open  characters  used  in  the  British  alphabet.  Most  of  the  errors 
on  these  letters  were  confusions  with  each  other  on  account  of  uncertainty  between  one  and  two  dots 
horizontally.     The  average  number  of  errors  for  this  group  is  56.95. 

6.  g.  The  only  characteristic  errors  on  g  were  caused  by  missing  one  of  the  corner  dots,  and  so  calling 
it  one  of  the  little  triangular  characters,  h,  f,  d  or  j,  and  we  notice  that  in  these  errors  on  g,  the  right 
hand  dots  were  missed  28  times  and  the  left  ones  10  times. 

7.  d,  f,  h,  and  j.  We  find  there  are  two  kinds  of  characteristic  errors  on  these  triangles,  namely,  con- 
fusions with  e  and  i,  by  missing  the  corner  dots,  and  confusions  with  each  other.  The  right  corner  dots 
were  missed  54.93  times,  and  the  left  corner  dots  were  missed  10.42  times.  This  is  still  further  evidence 
that  corner  dots  on  the  right  side  of  the  characters  are  more  apt  to  be  missed  than  on  the  left,  meaning,  of 
course,  only  those  in  which  there  are  two  dots  adjoining,  not  a  corner  dot  exposed  by  space  around  it. 
In  the  analysis  on  y,  n,  z  and  o  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  right  and  left  corners,  for  there  are  no 
left  corners  on  those  letters,  but  in  view  of  this  analysis  of  errors  on  d,  f,  g,  h  and  j,  where  right  and  left 
had  about  an  equal  chance  in  a  large  number  of  chances,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  errors  on 
y,  n,  z  and  o  would  have  been  much  less  if  the  corners  had  been  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

8.  s.  Calling  s,  t,  or  p,  is  owing  to  general  similarity  of  shape  and  slant.  All  three  of  these  letters 
stood  the  test  well. 

9.  t.  Calling  t,  s  p  or  q  is  also  owing  to  a  general  similarity  cf  shape  and  slant.  Two  special  sheets 
of  words  were  prepared  to  compare  t  and  b,  as  supplementary  to  the  alphabet  tests.  The  words  selected 
were  in  pairs,  like  tell  and  bell,  cat  and  cab,  etc.  (See  1913  Report,  Appendix  E,  lists  215  and  216.)  The 
words  with  t  were  put  on  one  sheet  and  the  words  with  b  on  the  other.  The  t  sheet  had  16.7  per  cent  more 
errors  than  the  6  sheet  including  all  the  errors,  but  took  only  1  per  cent  more  time.  (See  1913  Report, 
Experiment  F,  page  15.)  The  words  were  simple  and  short,  and  they  read  the  t  sheet  so  fast  that  they 
could  not  read  the  b  sheet  much  faster.  The  errors,  however,  show  that  the  t  sheet  could  not  be  read 
as  accurately  as  the  b  sheet  without  reading  it  more  slowly.  On  the  t  sheet,  t  was  miscalled  100  times,  and 
on  the  b  sheet  b  was  miscalled  55  times,  making  81.8  per  cent  more  errors  on  t  than  on  b  on  these  two 
lists  of  words. 

10.  w.  There  were  not  many  strikingly  characteristic  errors  on  w  in  the  British  alphabet  test.  In 
American  Braille,  w  was  confused  with  z,  a  character  which  is  not  in  the  British  alphabet. 

11.  p  and  v.  The  principal  cause  of  the  larger  number  of  errors  on  p  than  on  v  is  not  a  difference  of 
absolute  legibility,  but  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  similarity  of  other  letters  to  p,  from  which  v  was 
free;  namely,  p  called  s  and  q.  Had  v  been  subject  to  similar  competition,  it  would  probably  have  added 
as  many  errors  to  v.  Those  two  errors  on  p  account  for  most  of  the  difference  between  the  errors  on  p  and 
v.  In  American  Braille  v  did  have  b  and  x  to  compete  with,  which  bear  the  same  relation  in  shape  to  v 
as  s  and  q  bear  to  p  in  British  Braille,  and  this  did  occasion  several  errors  on  v  in  American  Braille.  In 
all  probability  they  are  both  better  than  their  opposites  turned  the  other  way,  in  which  the  corner  dot 
is  on  the  right  instead  of  the  left. 

12.  I.    Errors:   I  called  b,  24;  v,  3;  p,  2;  e,  1;  h,  1;  n,  1;  s,  1;   total,  33. 

13.  e  and  i.  These  diagonal  two-dot  characters  stood  the  test  better  in  this  alphabet  than  the  hori- 
zontal two-dot  character,  but  not  as  well  as  the  vertical  two-dot  character. 

14.  a,  b  and  c.  The  analysis  on  these  characters  is  given  in  connection  with  the  two  British  Braille 
columns  on  page  18. 
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Evidence    on    Question  2  of  the  Outline    (1913  Report,   page  9) 

'Are  characters  of  few  dots  easier  to  read  than  characters  of  many  dots?" 


Table  Showing  Relative  Errors  and  Time  in  Reading  Letters  of  Few  Dots  and  Many  Dots  in 

the  British  Alphabet  Test 


Total 

errors 

1"dot   /a 
letter  \  a 

6.00 

(b 

2-dot      [ 
letters  \  * 

14.00 

16.  OC 
16.00 
20.00 

Ik 

49.00 

ff 

31.64 

1 

33.00 

s 

42.00 

3-dot    , 
letters  ' 

h 

J 
u 

45.76 

48.82 
49.36 

0 

53.00 

d 

56.95 

m 

73.40 

Average  time  for 
Average         reading  60  of 
errors  each  letter* 

6.00         16.94  seconds 


(16.50) 
23 .00        22 . 83 


48.21 


27.86 


Total 

errors 

ft     16.00  1 

|v    20.24 

1  p    36.70 

4-dot    , 
letters  ' 

r     38.93 
g     47.00 
x    63 . 00 

n  '  87 . 32 

w    38.13 

[z  124.03  J 

5-dot    /q  111.00  \ 
letters  \  y  127 .  00  j 

Total,       1264.28 


Average  time  for 
Average         reading  60  of 
errors  each  letter* 


52.37         32. 06  seconds 


119.00 


35.21 


*  See  1913  Report,  page  45. 


Conclusions  on  the  British   Braille  Alphabet  Test 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  principal  causes  of  errors  on  the  British  alphabet  test  were: 

First — A  general  similarity  of  shape  and  position  between  y,  n,  z  and  o,  all  opening  toward  the  left, 
resulting  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  corner  dots  on  the  right  side  of  these  letters. 
American  Braille  was  free  from  this  special  confusion  because  j,  like  British  y,  is  the  only  one  of  these  forms 
in  the  American  Braille  alphabet.    New  York  Point  is  free  from  this  cause  of  error. 

Second — Uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  corner  dots  on  the  right  of  other  letters,  q  and  r, 
(I  and  ./,  and  g.  This  cause  of  error  was  manifest  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  American  Braille  on  account 
of  there  being  three  forms  similar  to  q  to  be  confused  with  two  forms  like  r.  The  New  York  Point  alphabet 
test  is  somewhat  subject  to  this  kind  of  error,  that  is,  uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  right 
hand  corner  dots,  but  this  is  not  a  specially  characteristic  error  in  New  York  Point. 

Third — Another  kind  of  similarity  of  shape  in  m,  u,  k,  and  x,  causing  uncertainty  between  one  and 
two  dots  horizontally.  This  kind  of  error  between  the  open  characters  was  nearly  negligible  in  the  American 
Braille  alphabet  test,  and  there  are  no  open  characters  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet.  In  all  the  alpha- 
bets however,  there  is  seme  confusion  between  one  and  two  dots  horizontally,  but  it  is  expecially  conspicuous 
in  these  four  letters  in  British  Braille. 
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Analysis  of  Errors  on  the  American  Braille  Alphabet  Test 
Characters  Used 


d       e  f 


g 


•  •       •  •       ♦ 


J 


k         1 


m 


P 


q 


Following  is  a  list  oi  the  errors  in  the  American  Braille  alphabet  test: 


q  called   z 

204.89 

n       ' 

'       u 

160.45 

e        ' 

'      a 

125.72 

P 

'       m 

125.64 

z        ' 

1     q 

90.90 

k        ' 

'          X 

64.48 

X           ' 

<    k 

59.70 

n       ' 

'       n 

59.00 

q      ' 

1         X 

55 .  63 

q     ' 

'      k 

50.21 

\v      ' 

'      k 

45.01 

k     ' 

'      w 

38.94 

in       ' 

'      P 

35.60 

a        ' 

*       c 

34.54 

d 

1       o 

28.43 

z        ' 

'      w 

25.78 

z          ' 

'          X 

24.42 

X            ' 

'       z 

24.72 

1)     ' 

'         V 

24.35 

g 

'     j 

24.15 

k     < 

1     9 

23.12 

c         ' 

'       i 

19.77 

r        ' 

'      a 

16.72 

J         ' 

1      g 

16.72 

x        ' 

q 

16.29 

\v        ' 

'       z 

13.39 

V           ' 

<    b 

12.08 

1 

'     t 

12.07 

s         ' 

'       u 

11.14 

t 

'     1 

11.14 

s 

•       h 

9.29 

i         ' 

'      e 

885 

g 

1      z 

8.36 

J 

1       z 

8.36 

z        ' 

1       g 

8.14 

y 

'       b 

7.30 

y     ' 

1      w 

7.30 

k     ' 

'      h 

7.30 

u      ' 

'      s 

7.12 

q 

'      g 

6.78 

V          ' 

'      1 

6.50 

v       • 

'      u 

6.50 

V           ' 

'         X 

6.50 

f 

'     g 

6.30 

h  cal 

led  k 

6.30 

w      ' 

'       c 

6.09 

V          " 

5.58 

j      ' 

'      k 

5.57 

X          ' 

'      h 

5.43 

z       "      d 

5.43 

a       ' 

1       r 

5.27 

m      ' 

'      s 

5.08 

c       ' 

'      k 

4.94 

d       ' 

'      t 

4.94 

y     ' 

i 

4.87 

f      ' 

'      h 

4.73 

h      < 

i 

4.73 

h      " 

3.72 

v      ' 

<      k 

4.65 

n       ' 

'     y 

4.55 

i        ' 

'       o 

4.42 

g 

<    f 

4.02 

a       ' 

'       i 

3.77 

j        "      w 

3.72 

c        ' 

'       w 

3.70 

d    ' 

'       w 

2.70 

V          ' 

'         V 

3.65 

k      ' 

<         V 

3.65 

o       ' 

'    d 

3.57 

f       "      d 

3.15 

f       ' 

'       m 

3.15 

f       ' 

'       r 

3.15 

h      ' 

'      c 

3.15 

m     ' 

'       u 

3.05 

u       "       V 

3.05 

P 

'      u 

3.03 

i        ' 

'     y 

2.96 

h       ' 

1    g 

2.92 

g       " 

2.79 

g       ' 

'       q 

2.79 

j        ' 

'         V 

2.79 

o       ' 

'       b 

2.78 

s       "      m 

2.79 

t       "       a 

2.79 

z       ' 

'     i 

2.71 

x        "        g 

2.71 

x        "        j 

2.71 

X       "       u 

2.71 

q  c 

ailed  vw 

2.71 

c 

"       h 

2.47 

c 

"       d 

2.47 

c 

"      y 

2.47 

d 

"       c 

2.47 

d 

"    f 

2.47 

d 

"       r 

2.47 

y 

"       c 

2.43 

y 

"       J 

2.43 

w 

"       J 

2.43 

w 

"     y 

2.43 

}) 

"       h 

2.43 

b 

"       o 

2.43 

b 

"     y 

2.43 

m 

tt     r 

2.04 

g 

"         X 

1.86 

j 

"    q 

1.86 

j 

"          X 

1.86 

1 

u       s 

1.86 

1 

"         V 

1.86 

0 

"      h 

1.86 

r 

"      i 

1.86 

t 

"       i 

1.86 

t 

"       o 

1.86 

s 

u        n 

1.86 

f 

"    1 

1.57 

f 

"         O 

1.57 

f 

"         t 

1.57 

f 

"       i 

1.57 

h 

"       f 

1.57 

h 

"      u 

1.57 

h 

"       w 

1.57 

n 

j 

1.51 

n 

".       s 

1.51 

P 

"      a 

1.51 

P 

"      s 

1.51 

P 

"       t 

1.51 

i 

"      1 

1.48 

i 

"       r 

1.48 

q 

"       c 

1.36 

X 

»       v 

1.36 

X 

«       w 

1.36 

z 

"       k 

1.36 

z 

"          V 

1.36 

c  called  a 

1.24 

c       ' 

g 

1.24 

c       ' 

'       n 

1.24 

c       ' 

'       t 

1.24 

d       < 

g 

1.24 

d       < 

'       m 

1.24 

d      ' 

P 

1.24 

k      < 

'      b 

1.22 

k      < 

g 

1 .  22 

k      ' 

'      j 

1.22 

w      ' 

<      d 

1 .  22 

w      ' 

'      t 

1.22 

w       ' 

'         X 

1.22 

y 

'       n 

1.22 

y     ' 

'      s 

1.22 

y     ' 

'          X 

1.22 

in      ' 

'      b 

1.02 

in      ' 

'       n 

1.02 

m      ' 

'     y 

1.02 

u       ' 

'      b 

1.02 

u       ' 

'       r 

1.02 

g       ' 

'       m 

.93 

g       ' 

'       n 

.93 

g 

'         0 

.93 

g       ' 

'     y 

.93 

j        ' 

'       c 

.93 

j 

'      h 

.93 

i 

'       n 

.93 

j 

'      u 

.93 

j 

1     y 

.92 

i 

'      a 

.93 

l 

'      r 

.93 

l     ' 

'      u 

.93 

l 

'     y 

.93 

o        ' 

'     l 

.93 

s        ' 

'      a 

.93 

s        ' 

'      1 

.93 

s         ' 

'      P 

.93 

t 

'      f 

.93 

V          ' 

1     y 

.93 

r       ' 

«      d 

.93 

a       ' 

'      o 

.75 

Total,      1859.16 


The  number  of  different  errors  is  174. 
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\-  an  aid  in  the  analysis  of  these  errors,  Ihe  numbers  against  each  letter  are  arranged  in  the  following 
two  columns,  side  by  side.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  errors  on  each  letter  in  the  numerical 
order  of  the  errors,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  number  of  errors  involving  each  letter.  Nineteen 
of  the  characters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  British  alphabet  test,  but  only  twelve  have  the  same 
meaning.  In  this  analysis  we  will  see  how  these  are  affected  by  the  different  companionship  amongst  which 
they  find  themselves  in  the  American  Braille  alphabet. 

Beginning  with  a,  we  find  that  instead  of  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
first  column,  as  it  does  in  the  corresponding  British  Braille  column,  page 
5,  it  is  lowered  to  the  tenth  rank  in  the  first  American  Braille  column  by 
having  to  compete  with  another  one-dot  letter. 

0.  corresponding  to  British  e,  takes  the  place  at  the  top  of  the  first 
American  Braille  column,  having  the  fewest  errors,  but  goes  down  to  the 
eighth  place  in  the  second  column  on  account  of  d  being  called  o  many 
times.  This  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  shifting  of  British  e  from 
the  third  place  in  the  first  column  to  the  tenth  in  the  second,  on  account 
of  d  being  called  e  many  times  in  'that  test. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  two  columns  in  British  Braille,  we  found 
that  the  relative  positions  of  b  and  c  in  the  second  column  are  reversed 
from  what  they  are  in  the  first,  and  in  the  American  Braille  we  find  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  same  two  characters  called  t  and  r,  and  the  reason 
is  the  same.     (See  page  18.) 

Special  Analysis  for  Each  Letter  in  the  American  Braille 
Alphabet  Test 

1.  q,  x,  and  z.  A  study  of  the  errors  on  these  letters  shows  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  especially  characteristic  errors,  namely,  confusions 
with  each  other  and  confusions  with  k  and  w. 

2.  k  and  w.  The  most  frequent  error  on  these  letters  was  confusing 
them  with  q,  x,  and  z. 

3.  s,  m,  u,  p,  and  n.    Errors: 

Total 

s  called  u,  11.14;  m,  2.79;  n,  1.86;  a,  .93;  I,  .93;  p,  .93 18.58  s 

1Q,Q  1R  Q71S,  QO  m       "  p,  35.60;  s,  5.08;  u,  3.05;  r,  2.04;  6,1.02;  n,  1.02;  y,  1.02  48.83  m 

isoj.io  6<L*.6Z  u        u  n>  59;  S)  7.i2;  t;,  3.05;  6,  1.02;  r,  1.02; ,..7l.2\u 

p        "  m,  125.64;  u,  3.03;  a,  1.151;  s,  1.52;  t,  1.51 133.21  p 

n        "  u,  160.45;  y,  4.55;  j,  1.51;  s,  1.51:   168.02  n 

439.85 

rl  hese  arc  the  five  open  characters  used  in  the  American  Braille  alphabet.  The  average  number  of  errors 
tor  tins  group  of  five  is  N7.97,  as  compared  with  56.95  for  the  corresponding  group  of  four  in  the  British 
alphabet.  The  errors  on  them  are  very  unequally  divided  among  the  five,  .s-  having  a  little  over  4  per  cent, 
in  and  '/  together,  27.3  per  cent;  and  p  and  it  together,  68.5  per  cent. 

The  errors  on  this  group  of  letters  in  American  Braille  are  mostly  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from 
those  "ii  t  he  British  Braille  group,  k,  in,  n,  and  x.  In  fact  they  are  of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  the  other 
errors  in  the  alphabel  tests.  In  British  Braille,  64.65  per  cent  of  the  errors  on  the  group  of  four  open 
letters  were  caused  by  uncertainty  between  one  and  two  dots  horizontally.  In  this  corresponding  Ameri- 
can group  the  errors  from  this  cause  make  only  8.88  per  cent,  and  of  course  most  of  these  were  confusions 
between  n  and  the  other  four  letters.  The  total  errors  on  s,  however,  were  only  18.58,  and  in  the  American 
Braille  alphabel  test  8  ranks  second  in  accuracy.  The  comparison  of  the  rank  of  American  8  and  British 
/  i-  striking.  While  a  in  American  Braille  ranks  very  high,  the  same  character,  k  in  British  Braille,  ranks 
considerably  lower.  Why  is  there  such  a  difference  in  the  rank  of  these  two  identical  characters  in  their 
respective  alphabets?  Two  more  of  the  open  characters,  in  and  u,  are  alike  in  the  two  alphabets.  The 
difference  in  the  two  groups  and  their  characteristic  errors,  then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  alphabet 
hi  B  the  two  open  characters,  />  and  //,  while  the  British  has  the  character  x.  In  the  British  Braille  column, 
:  we  find  the  four  open  letters  standing  near  each  other  in  this  order:  k,  15th;  u,  16th;  x,  19th;  m, 
20th;  a  difference  of  only  five  places  in  all.  In  the  American  Braille  column,  page  13,  the  five  open  letters 
rank  in  this  order:  s,  2d;  /".  13th;  u,  15th;  />,  19th;  n,  22d;  a  difference  of  twenty  places  in  all.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  British  alphabet  we  found  that  the  errors  on  this  group  were  in  distinguishing  between  one 
and  two  dots  horizontally,  and  /.  had  a  considerable  share  of  these  errors.     In  the  American  Braille  even 
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American  Braille  . 

Alphabet 

Errors  on 

Errors  involv- 

each hlli  r 

ing  each  letter 

o 

9.14 

f 

35 .  75 

s 

18.58 

r 

35.87 

t 

1  s  ;,s 

s 

36.89 

i 

19.19 

t 

41.13 

1 

19.51 

1 

42.06 

r 

19.51 

y 

51.21 

h 

26.. "if 

i 

52.89 

f 

26.76 

o 

54.26 

b 

31.64 

b 

57.06 

y 

31.64 

d 

64.97 

c 

40.78 

h 

66.56 

V 

42 .  74 

c 

68.85 

a 

44 .  33 

V 

84.81 

j 

45 .  52 

j 

87.41 

d 

48.20 

g 

104.25 

m 

48.83 

e 

160.26 

g 

56.98 

w 

161.79 

u 

71.21 

P 

170.98 

\v 

73.01 

m 

182 . 58 

X 

116.69 

a 

194.17 

e 

125.72 

n 

234.22 

p 

133.21 

u 

261.52 

k 

141.15 

X 

273.88 

z 

160.10 

k 

318.89 

n 

168.02 

z 

419.52 

q 

321.58 

q 

456 . 54 

more  care  has  to  bo  exercised  to  distinguish  p  from  ///,  and  n  from  U]  but  the  difficulty  between  in  and  />, 
and  n  and  u,  is  not  to  distinguish  between  one  and  two  dots  horizontally,  because  p  and  ///  are  alike  both 
top  and  bottom  so  far  as  the  number  of  dots  is  concerned,  and  so  are  u  and  n.  The  difficulty  is  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  slant  or  position  of  the  single  dot  in  relation  to  the  two  dots,  and  s  is  not  involved  in 
that  characteristic  difficulty  of  the  other  four  open  letters,  m  and  p,  n  and  u,  and  therefore  takes  a  higher 
place  in  the  American  alphabet;  while  in  British  Braille  the  k  is  involved  in  the  characteristic  difficulty 
of  its  companions,  and  so  stands  near  them  in  rank. 

The  characteristic  error  on  this  American  group  is  one  from  which  the  British  group  and  the  American 
s  are  free;  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  an  angle  of  90  degrees  and  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees,  when  the  angles  are  made  of  three  dots,  and  one  of  the  dots  is  twice  as  far  from  the  other 
two  as  they  are  from  each  other.  In  m,  the  lower  dot  on  the  left  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  part. 
Although  in  p,  the  lower  dot  on  the  right,  also  really  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  part  on  the 
right-hand  side,  yet  the  finger  in  reading  encounters  the  letter  from  the  left,  not  from  the  right,  unless 
returning  upon  the  letter,  nor  from  the  front  as  seen  by  the  eye.  For  easy,  accurate,  unhindered  reading, 
the  characters  should  be  best  perceived  from  an  even  motion  of  the  finger  from  the  left  toward  the  right, 
with  the  finger  held  in  such  a  position  as  to  cover  the  upper  and  lower  dots  at  the  same  time,  without 
moving  the  finger  up  and  down,  or  from  right  to  left,  or  around  over  the  letters,  as  when  first  learn- 
ing them  or  examining  them  individually.  In  reading  the  letter  p,  if  the  finger  is  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  line,  or  slanting  a  little  towards  the  left,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  first  upper  dot  of 
the  p  before  the  lower,  and  if  this  difference  in  succession  is  perceived,  it  will  thereby  be  distinguished 
from  m;  but  if  the  finger  happens  to  slant  a  trifle  towards  the  right,  it  hits  the  lower  dot  of  the  p 
simultaneously  with  the  upper  dot,  and  it  appears  like  m.  The  angle  or  slant  made  by  the  lower  dot 
and  the  upper  part,  with  the  vertex  at  the  left,  the  side  from  which  the  finger  comes,  is  about  60 
degrees  or  more,  as  compared  with  90  degrees  on  m.  Some  readers  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  these 
two  angles,  so  nearly  alike.  F  and  d  have  something  the  same  relation.  In  coming  from  the  left  we 
perceive  that  the  lower  dot  of  the  /  is  directly  under  the  first  upper,  or  vertical.  With  d,  we  perceive 
the  slant  of  the  lower  dot  from  the  first  upper,  which  being  45  degrees,  is  very  perceptible. 

Let  us  notice  one  more  comparison  in  regard  to  these  open  letters  in  the  two  American  Braille  col- 
umns, page  22,  giving  the  errors  on  and  involving  each  letter  respectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  m  and  p 
are  several  grades  apart  in  the  first  column,  m  being  six  grades  higher  than  p,  but  that  they  come 
close  together  in  the  second  column,  p  going  just  above  m.  Also  in  comparing  u  and  n,  we  find  almost 
the  same  condition;  namely,  u  is  seven  grades  above  n,  and  they  come  close  together  in  the  second  column, 
with  n  just  above  u.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  p  was  called  m  many  more  times  than  m  was  called  p, 
and  n  was  called  u  many  more  times  than  u  was  called  n.  P  and  n  are  evidently  much  poorer  characters 
than  m  and  u,  and  not  only  are  they  poor  themselves,  but  their  presence  in  the  alphabet  greatly  impairs 
the  legibility  of  m  and  u,  just  as  the  one-dot  e  impairs  the  value  of  a. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  relative  seriousness  of  these  two  difficulties,  one  to  distinguish  between 
one  and  two  dots  horizontally,  and  the  other  to  distinguish  between  p  and  m  and  n  and  u.  It  may  be 
said  that  of  course  all  readers  can  distinguish  between  one  and  two  dots  horizontally  by  taking  a  bit 
more  time,  else  they  cannot  be  readers;  while  this  is  not  quite  true  of  the  difficulty  on  m  and  p,  n  and 
u,  for  some  readers  do  not,  even  by  careful  examination,  make  sure  of  the  position  of  the  single  dot 
in  its  relation  to  the  two  dots,  and  yet  can  read  fairly  well  by  context.  Although  some  readers  do 
not  have  trouble  with  these  letters,  yet  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  readers  do  have  this  trouble 
as  to  seriously  affect  results  and  averages. 

4.     c  and  e.     Errors:     acallede,    34.54;   r,  5.27;  i,  3.77;   o,  .75       total     44.33 
e  called  a  125 .  72  125 .  72 


160.26  170.05 

All  the  letters  except  e  have  one  level  in  common,  that  is  the  top.  E  being  the  only  letter  which  does 
not  have  that  level,  it  is  distinguished  from  a  in  straight  reading  by  its  slant  down  from  that  level.  If  the 
reader  does  not  notice  the  slant  which  does  exist,  he  calls  e,  a.  If  he  imagines  a  slant  which  does 
not  exist,  he  calls  a,  e.  The  degree  of  slant  from  this  level  depends  upon  the  distance  that  e  stands 
from  another  letter,  and  if  it  is  not  within  hailing  distance,  it  loses  its  identity  entirely.  Their  confusion 
with  each  other  greatly  impairs  the  value  of  each. 

5.  c,  d,  f,  h  and  g.  The  analysis  for  these  letters  is  so  similar  to  that  for  the  same  characters  in  the 
British  alphabet  that  it  is  omitted. 
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6.  j.  In  American  Braille,  this  character  stands  at  the  middle  of  the  column  of  errors,  instead  of  at 
the  foot,  as  in  British  Braille.  For  a  five-dot  letter,  j  in  the  American  alphabet  is  unusually  fortunate 
in  its  companions,  for  not  one  of  its  five  dots  can  be  missed  and  make  another  letter.  The  characters  which 
in  British  Braille  stand  for  n  and  z  are  not  in  the  American  alphabet.  The  different  rank  which  this  char- 
acter takes  in  these  two  alphabets  affords  another  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  characters  upon  each 
other. 


7.  v.     Errors:   u  called  b,  12.08;   /,  6.50;   x,  6.50;   h,  5.58;   A",  4.65;    u,  6.50;   y,  .93.     Total,  42.74 

1.22;  x,  1.22 


S.    bandy.    Errors:  h  called  v,  24.35;  h,  2.43;  o,  2.43;  y,  2.43. 
y  called  b,  7.30;   w,  7.30;  i,  4.87;  v,  3.65;  c,  2.43;  j,  2.43;  n,  1.22 


Total,  31.64. 
Total,  31.64. 


Evidence  on   Question  2  of  the  Outline    (1913  Report,   page  9) 
'Are  characters  of  few  dots  easier  to  read  than  characters  of  many  dots?" 


Table  Showing  Relative  Errors  and  Time  in  Reading  Letters  of  Few  Dots  and  Many  Dots  in  the 

American  Braille  Alphabet  Test 


Total 
Errors 

1-dot    fa     44.331 
letters  \e  125.72/ 


2-dot 


letters 


<  t 
i 
r 


9 

14] 
58 

18 

18 

58  \ 

L9 

19 

19 

51 

3-dot 

letters 


19.51 
26.54 
26.76 
31.64 
31.64 
40. 78 
48.20 
m  48.83 
u  71.21 
p  133.21 
n  168.02 


.1  verage 

Errors 


85.03 


17.00 


(38.35) 

58.78 


Average  time 
for  reading  60 
of  each  letter* 

25 .  43  seconds 


26.83 


37.53 


Total 
Errors 


4-dot 
letters 

fv    42.74 
|g     56.98 
|  w    73.01 
[k  141.15 

5-dot . 
letteis 

fj     45.52 

1  x  116.69 

z  160.10 

q  321.58 

Total,   1859.16 


Average 
Errors 


78.47 


160.97 


Average  time 
for  reading  60 
of  each  letter* 


39 .  44  seconds 


54.41 


See  1913  Report,  page  45. 


The  gradations  in  the  foregoing  table,  both  in  average  errors  and  in  average  time  are  quite  uniform 
from  the  one-dot,  through  the  two,  three,  four  and  five-dot  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  average  errors 
on  the  two  one-dot  letters,  a  and  e,  which  are  more  numerous  than  those  on  the  four-dot  group.  The  aver- 
age  lime,  however,  for  these  one-dot  letters  is  less  than  for  any  other  group,  indicating  that  the  trouble  be- 
tween a  and  e  affects  the  accuracy  more  than  it  does  the  speed.  That  is,  the  errors  on  e  are  not  of 
BUch  a  nature  that  lingering  on  the  e  will  make  it  any  more  legible,  as  is  the  case  with  other  letters. 
Even  the  large  number  of  errors  against  />  and  //  is  not-  sufficient  to  make  the  three-dot  group  equal 
to  the  four-dot  group  in  errors. 


Evidence  on   Question  5  of  the  Outline    (1913  Report,  page  9) 

"  \i<  characters  which  are  alike  except  for  their  position  in  the  line  a  hindrance  in  reading?"  As  seen 
in  the  table  on  few  and  many  dots,  above,  the  evidence  in  this  alphabet  test  is  that  the  letters  which 
are  alike  excepl  for  their  level  in  the  line,  were  a.  great  hindrance  to  accuracy,  and  some  hindrance  to 
speed,  for  the  time  on  the  e  sheet  was  considerably  greater  than  on  the  a  sheet;  and  while  the  average 
time  lor  the  two  sheets  is  less  than  for  any  other  group,  the  time  on  the  c  sheet  alone  was  more  than 
the  average  for  the  two-dot  group;  while  the  average  errors  on  a  and  e  were  more  than  for  the  four-dot 
gBOUp.      (The  ii  Bheel   tested  "  without  e,  but   the  e  sheet   tested  e  with  a.) 

Thia  i^  the  evidence  drawn  from  this  alphabet  test  in  which  there  is  only  one  character  in  the  lower 
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level,  but  there  arc  three  low-level  partrword  contractions  in  the  American  Braille  System  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions;  and  five  low-level  whole-word  Bigns  were  authorized  in  this  system,  but 
OS  they  were  decidedly  disapproved  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  in  the  first  report,  1907,  they  have 
since  been  discontinued  by  some  presses.     (See  1907  Report,  page  13.) 

In  the  British  Braille  there  are  no  low-level  single  letters,  so  that  alphabet  test  was  entirely  free 
from  this  difficulty,  but  there  are  several  low-level  part-word  contractions  used  in  British  Braille,  and 
low-level,  whole-word  signs,  so  although  no  evidence  on  this  question  was  given  in  the  British  alphabet, 
test,  yet  the  British  system  is  burdened  with  this  difficulty. 


Conclusions  on  the  American  Braille  Alphabet  Test 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  there  were  four  principal  causes  of  errors  on  the  American  Braille 
alphabet  test,  as  follows: 

First — The  general  similarity  of  shape  between  the  three  five-dot  letters,  q,  x  and  z,  causing  mutual 
confusions  between  them.  This  cause  of  error  did  not  exist  in  the  British  alphabet  test,  as  only  one  of 
these  forms  is  used  in  the  British  alphabet. 

Second — Uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  corner  dots  in  these  same  letters,  causing  mutual 
confusion  between  these  three  letters  with  k  and  w.  In  British  Braille  this  special  kind  of  confusion  was 
limited  to  two  letters,  q  and  r,  while  in  American  Braille  it  involved  five  letters,  q,  x,  z,  k  and  w,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  much  more  prolific  cause  of  error.  As  in  British  Braille,  uncertainty  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  corner  dots  in  d,  c  and  g  was  also  a  cause  of  the  same  kind  or  error. 

Third — Similarity  of  shape  between  m  and  p,  and  u  and  n,  the  very  slight  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  lower  dot  in  m  and  p,  and  of  the  upper  dot  in  u  and  n,  being  a  very  prolific  cause  of  error  from 
which  the  British  alphabet  was  free.  On  the  other  hand,  American  Braille  had  comparatively  little 
confusion  between  one  and  two  dots  horizontally  in  these  open  letters,  which  was  the  cause  of  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  errors  in  British  Braille.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  m  and  p,  and  u 
and  n  in  American  Braille  was,  however,  greater  than  between  one  and  two  dots  in  the  British  Braille 
open  letters,  m,  u,  k  and  x. 

Fourth — The  presence  of  two  one-dot  letters  in  the  alphabet,  differing  only  in  position.  The  British 
alphabet  test  was  free  from  this  cause  of  error,  but  it  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  New  York  Point 
alphabet. 
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Analysis  of  Errors  on  the  New  York  Point  Alphabet  Test 
Characters  Used 


a  b  c         d        e 

•  •        •••      •  *        •  •        • 


f  .      g        h       i 


1         m 


•  •  •      • 


no  p         q         r         s 


Following  is  a  list  of  errors  on  the  New  York  Point  Alphabet  test: 


f 

called  a 

226.31 

u  called 

q 

8.00 

V 

called  f 

2.74 

a  called 

u 

1.41 

a 

"       f 

79.91 

e       " 

a 

7.78 

g 

" 

h 

2.74 

z       " 

b 

1.38 

V 

"     y 

76.65 

o       " 

s 

7.40 

k 

a 

i 

2.74 

h      " 

c 

1.38 

n 

"      u 

75.91 

o       " 

r 

7.39 

V 

a 

j 

2.74 

z       " 

c 

1.38 

in 

"      b 

75 .  59 

o       " 

w 

7.39 

V 

a 

s 

2.74 

z       " 

d 

1.38 

h 

"      z  • 

60.58 

a       " 

n 

7.06 

g 

" 

X 

2.74 

z         " 

V 

1.38 

b 

"      m 

51.57 

d      " 

z 

6.97 

j 

" 

b 

2.27 

h      " 

3 

1.38 

w 

11       B 

43 .  29 

z       " 

k 

6.89 

s 

a 

o 

2.20 

v       " 

a 

1.37 

k 

"       c 

38.33 

q       " 

k 

6.87 

s 

il 

i 

2.20 

V          " 

c 

1.37 

k 

"      d 

38.33 

k       " 

z 

6.85 

i 

il 

m 

2.06 

g    " 

d 

1.37 

z 

"      h 

35.79 

g        " 

r 

6.84 

X 

tt 

1 

2.05 

g    " 

m 

1.37 

j 

"      z 

35.26 

i      " 

g 

6.83 

X 

It 

z 

2.05 

g    " 

o 

1.37 

q 

"      1 

34.40 

i     " 

h 

5.69 

d 

It 

c 

1.74 

g    " 

z 

1.37 

1 

"         V 

32.99 

j     " 

m 

5.69 

d 

a 

s 

1.74 

k      " 

h 

1.37 

"     q 

30.53 

a       " 

e 

5.65 

d 

ti 

t 

1.74 

k      " 

V 

1.37 

t 

"      e 

27.97 

h       " 

g 

5.50 

r 

a 

w 

1.74 

y     " 

u 

1.37 

r 

"      S 

27.90 

k       " 

g 

5.47 

q 

it 

u 

1.72 

V       " 

p 

1.37 

y 

"         V 

26.01 

g       " 

k 

5.47 

q 

a 

g 

1.71 

V          " 

w 

1.37 

u 

"      n 

23.98 

k       " 

X 

5.47 

b 

it 

i 

1.71 

V          " 

z 

1.37 

g 

q 

23.27 

P       " 

1 

4.65 

q 

tt 

m 

1.71 

3      " 

X 

1.14 

n 

"      a 

19.97 

w      " 

y 

4.65 

b 

" 

P 

1.71 

j    " 

p 

1.14 

c 

"      s 

18.55 

1        " 

r 

4.37 

q 

" 

P 

1.71 

3        " 

1 

1.14 

f 

"      u 

17.66 

m      " 

o 

4.36 

q 

it 

r 

1.71 

1        " 

k 

1.14 

w 

"      o 

16.99 

k      " 

q 

4.11 

b 

" 

w 

1.71 

3        " 

i 

1.14 

g 

"       w 

16.43 

i        " 

a 

4.10 

q 

it 

w 

1.71 

3        " 

c 

1.14 

e 

"       t 

16.26 

n       " 

t 

4.00 

c 

a 

d 

1.55 

s        " 

f 

1.11 

u 

"       f 

15.99 

n       " 

w 

4.00 

c 

a 

f 

1.55 

s         " 

r 

1.11 

d 

"       k 

15.71 

q 

b 

3.44 

c 

a 

y 

1.55 

s        " 

t 

1.11 

z 

j 

13.77 

s        " 

1 

3.31 

c 

a 

w 

1.55 

s        " 

V 

1.11 

s 

"       c 

13.27 

p       " 

b 

3.09 

c 

a 

0 

1.55 

s         " 

X 

1.11 

j 

"    d 

12.51 

P       " 

q 

3.09 

w 

a 

p 

1.54 

s        " 

z 

1.11 

g 

"     j 

10.95 

w       " 

r 

3.09 

w 

■  a 

s 

1.54 

f     " 

V 

1.11 

r 

"         0 

10.46 

p 

s 

3.09 

p 

a 

w 

1.54 

i 

e 

1.01 

X 

"      k 

10.20 

X          " 

P 

3.06 

p 

a 

c 

1.54 

i        " 

f 

1.01 

s 

P 

9 .  95 

m      " 

1 

2.90 

w 

a 

1 

1.54 

i        " 

s 

1.01 

1. 

"          X 

9.64 

m      " 

P 

2.90 

m 

tt 

d 

1.45 

i 

y 

1.01 

c 

"      k 

9.26 

1 

s 

2.90 

m 

a 

i 

1.45 

X        " 

j 

1.01 

c 

"       z 

9 .  26 

z       " 

a 

2.75 

1 

a 

m 

1.45 

X          " 

w 

1.01 

d 

i 

8 .  72 

z       " 

g 

2.75 

1 

a 

P 

1.45 

a       " 

o 

.71 

r 

y 

"       h 
0 

8 .  72 

8 .  21 

h      " 

z         " 

r 
w 

2.75 
2.74 

1 
1 

n 

1.45 
1.45 

a 

X 

y 

Total 

1673.99 

X 

"       h 

8.15 

k       " 

b 

2.74 

m 

" 

y 

1.45 

In  the  above  list,  the  errors  between  second  and  third-base  amount  to  51.43  per  cent  of  the  total  errors, 
as  compared  with  10.8  per  cent  of  the  errors  on  the  American  Braille  alphabet,  and  13  per  cent  of  the 
errors  on  the  British  alphabet,  caused  by  confusions  between  tall  and  short  letters.  On  the  New  York 
Poinl  alphabet  test,  the  number  of  different  errors  was  165,  as  compared  with  174  on  the  American  Braille, 
and  211  on  the  British  Braille.  "This  seems  to  indicate"  that  in  the  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille  the  errors  were  more  concentrated  upon  the  special  difficulties  and  characteristic  errors  of  those 
systems  than  they  were  in  the  British  alphabet . 
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As  an  aid  in  the  analysis  of  those  errors,  the  numbers  against  each  letter  are  arranged  in  fche  I 
two  columns,  side  by  side. 


ollowing 


New  York  Point  Alphabet 

Errors  on     Errors  involving 

each  letter  each  letter 


i 

10.20 

i 

25.42 

P 

17.00 

P 

38.77 

0 

22.18 

X 

49.08 

e 

24.04 

t 

51.08 

X 

27.53 

e 

58.67 

t 

27.97 

o 

68 .  03 

d 

36.62 

r 

76.08 

s 

37 .  59 

s 

76.56 

V 

38.33 

d 

93.21 

i 

43.60 

1 

93.59 

c 

44 .  82 

c 

104.97 

u 

47.97 

w 

113.83 

r 

48.82 

y 

125.09 

q 

54.98 

q 

127.04 

b 

56.70 

n 

134.92 

z 

67 .  47 

j 

140.67 

w 

72.64 

h 

143.69 

g 

73.92 

b 

145.21 

h 

81.23 

u 

146.04 

m 

90.10 

m 

153.95 

V 

91.72 

V 

155.69 

a 

94.74 

k 

162.32 

n 

103 . 88 

g 

167.37 

k 

106.78 

z 

192.29 

j 

108.08 

f 

347 . 39 

f 

245 . 08 

a 

357 . 02 

The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  errors  on  each  letter  in  the  numerical 
order  of  the  errors,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  number  of  errors 
involving  each  letter. 

In  comparing  the  two  columns,  we  find  that  i,  the  vertical  two-dot 
letter,  stands  at  the  top  of  both  columns,  while  the  horizontal  two-dot 
letter,  a,  stands  low  in  the  first  column,  and  goes  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
second  column.  Its  low  position  in  the  first  column  is  owing  to  its  having 
been  called  /  many  times,  and  its  going  still  lower  in  the  second  column 
is  owing  to/  having  been  called  a  even  many  more  times  than  a  was  called 
/.  While  e  and  /,  the  two  one-dot  letters,  do  not  stand  as  high  in  the 
first  column  as  the  one-dot  letter  does  in  the  British  Alphabet,  page  18, 
yet  they  stand  considerably  higher  than  a  and  e  do  in  the  American  Braille 
column,  page  22.  For  further  comparison  between  a  and  i  with  e,  see  the 
analysis  on  British  Braille,  page  18.  These  characters  are  there  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  all  three  of  the  systems. 

Special  Analysis  for  Each  Letter  in  the  New  York  Point  Alphabet 

Test 

1.  a  and/.   Errors:  /called  a, 226.31;  u,  17.66;  v,  1.11.   Total,  245.08  / 
acalled/,  79.91;  n,  7.06;  e,  5.65;  u,  1.41;  o,  .71  "       94.74  a 


1673.99 


3347.98 


"     339.82 
F  called  a  was  the  most  frequent  error  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet 
test;  and  a  called/  was  the  next  most  frequent. 

2.  n  and  u.  Errors:  u  called  n, 23.98; ;  /,  15.99;  q, 8.00    Total,     47.97  u 
n  called  u,  75.91;  a,  19.97;  ^,4.00;  w,  4.00  "       103.88  n 


151.85 


3.     m  and  b.    Errors:  m  called  b,  75.59;  e,  4.36;    I,  2.90;    p,  2.90;    d,  1.45;   i,  1.45; 

y,  1.45  Total,  90.10m 

b  called  m,  51.57;  i,  1.71;  p,  1.71;  w,  1.71.  "       56.70  b 


146.80 


4.     l&ndq.    Errors:  q  called  I,  34.40;  k,  6.87;  6,3.44;  a,  1.71;  m,  1.71;  p,  1.71;  r,  1.71; 

u,  1.72;  w,  1.71  Total,  54.98  o 

I  called  q,  30.53;  r,  4.37;  s,  2.90;  m,  1.45;  p,  145;  x,  1.45;  y,  1.45  "       43.60  I 


98 .  58 


In  these  four  paragraphs,  by  far  the  most  frequent  errors  are  the  mutual  confusions  on  account  of  the 
two  and  three  dots  placed  in  horizontal  succession. 

5.     fcandd.    Errors:  k  called  d,  38.33;  c,  38.33;  2,6.85;  g,  5.47;  a-,  5.47;  q,  4.11;  6,2.74; 

j,  2.74;  h,  1.37;  v,  1.37  Total,  106.78  k 

d  called  k,  15.71;  i,  8.72;  z,  6.97;  c,  1.74;  s,  1.74;  t,  1.74  "        36.62  d 


143 . 40 

K  has  two  equally  characteristic  errors,  namely  k  called  d,  confusing  it  with  the  corresponding  second- 
base  letter,  by  mistaking  three  dots  for  two  horizontally,  and  k  called  c,  the  corresponding  third-base  letter, 
by  missing  the  right  upper  corner  dot. 

6.     r  and  g.    Errors:  g  called  q,  23.27;  w,  16.43;  j,  10.95;  ?,  6.84;  k,  5.47;  h,  2.74;  x,  2.74; 

d,  1.37;  m,  1.37;  e,  1.37;  z,  1.37  Total,    73.92  g 

r  called  g,  27.90;  e,  10.46;   h,  8.72;   w,  1.74;  "         48.82  r 


122.74 
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7.     Further  analysis  of  q,  b,  g,  k,  and  d,  I,  r,  m 

Total,  54.98  q  Total, 

56.70  h 
73.92  g 

106.78  fc 


36.62  d 

Mutual  Confusions  betv 

feen  #  and  r 

34.74 

43.60  I 

"                «               « 

k  and  d 

54.04 

48.82  r 

«                «               « 

q  and  £ 

64.93 

90.10  m 

"                <<               « 

6  and  m 

127.16 

Total,        292.38  Total,        219.14  Total,  280.87 

We  notice1  a  wide  difference  in  the  total  errors  between  q  and  k,  with  6  having  only  a  very  slight  differ- 
ence from  q,  and  g  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes.  In  this  group,  q,  b,  g,  k,  we  find  three  kinds 
of  characteristic  errors,  namely,  confusions  with  corresponding  second-base  letters,  confusions  with  corre- 
sponding third-base  letters,  and  mutual  confusions  with  each  other.  The  most  numerous  errors  are  the 
confusions  with  the  corresponding  second-base  letters. 

The  only  decidedly  characteristic  error  on  the  second-base  letters  is  their  confusion  with  the  corre- 
sponding third-base  letters;  m  called  b  75.59  times  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  error  on  this  group  of  tri- 
angles, and  b  called  m  51.57  times  is  the  most  frequent  error  on  the  corresponding  group  of  third-base 
letters. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  g  and  A*  have  the  largest  number  of  total  errors,  yet  q  and  b  have  the 
largest  number  of  confusions  with  the  second-base  letters.  This  is  because  the  total  errors  on  g  and  k  are 
made  up  of  three  kinds  of  characteristic  errors  (besides  several  lesser  ones),  while  the  errors  on  q  and  b 
are  principally  of  the  one  kind  namely  confusions  with  second-base  letters.  G  and  k  not  only  have  the  char- 
acteristic confusion  with  second-base  to  contend  with,  but  the  corner  dot  in  this  pair  of  letters  is  at  the 
right  or  last  end,  where  it  causes  many  errors,  and  causes  confusion  with  w  and  c.  There  is  very  little 
confusion  between  q  and  p  because  the  corner  dot  is  at  the  first  or  left  end,  where  it  is  more  distinctly  per- 
ceived. The  missing  of  a  corner  dot  in  b  does  not  give  another  letter,  but  even  if  it  did,  the  evidence 
is  very  strong  that  there  would  have  been  very  little  confusion  between  b  and  that  character,  which  is  used 
for  the  word  the  in  New  York  Point.  K  and  g  had  an  equal  chance  for  the  mutual  confusions  with  the 
corresponding  third-base  letters,  c  and  w,  or  the  mutual  confusions  with  the  corresponding  second-base  let- 
ters,  d  and  r.  The  former  amount  to  107.31  errors,  with  the  trouble  on  a  right  hand  corner  dot,  and 
the  latter  to  79.88  errors,  with  the  trouble  between  two  and  three  dots  horizontally.  So  here  again  we 
see  that  the  uncertainty  on  the  right  hand  corner  dots  is  very  appreciable.  Perhaps  the  very  effort 
not  to  make  mistakes  on  the  right  hand  corner  dots  in  k  and  g  helped  to  prevent  their  making  more  be- 
tween two  and  three  dots  horizontally  on  this  pair;  for  this  pair  had  less  than  half  as  many  mutual 
confusions  with  the  second-base  letters  as  the  other  pair  with  the  corner  dot  at  the  left.  But  even  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  total  errors  on  b  and  q  as  many  as  on  g  and  k;  for  g  and  k  have  two  real 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  while  b  anil  q  have  practically  only  one  of  much  importance.  There  were 
more  errors  occasioned  by  this  one  cause  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet  than  by  any  other.  This  is 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  relative  length  of  the  characters  in  this  position.  As  the  errors  between 
a  and  /  (see  paragraph  1,  page  23)  were  many  more  than  between  either  of  these  pairs  of  second  and 
third-base  letters,  it  seems  that  the  uprights,  or  dots  in  vertical  position  help  to  make  the  length  more 
definite.  This  may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  letter  x  in  New  York  Point,  which  has 
an  uprighl  at  each  end,  and  had  many  less  errors  than  any  other  letter  having  three  dots  in  horizontal 
succession. 

8.     c,  v,  w.     Errors:  p  called  /,  4.65;  b,  3.09;  q,  3.09;  s,  3.09;  c,  1.54;  w,  1.54         Total,    17.00    p 
c  called  s,  18.55;  fc,  9.26;  z,  9.26;  df  1.55;  /,  1.55;  e,  1.55;  w,  1.55;  y,  1.55  "        44.82    c 

w  called  g,  13.29;  e,  L6.99;  //,  4.65;  r,  3.09;  /,  1.54;  p,  1.54;  a,  1.54  "        72.64    w 


Total,  134.46 
The  confusion  of  <■  with  /,-,  and  W  with  g  are  characteristic  errors  for  this  group,  but  are  given  under  k 
:uid  >/  in  paragraph  7.     A  reason  for  the  few  errors  on  p  is  also  found  in  paragraph  7. 

9.     //  and  z  .  Errors:  z  called  h,  35.79;  ./,  13.77;  fc,  6.89;  a,  2.75;  g,  2.775;  b,  1.38; 

r,  1.38;  d,  L.38;  v,  1.38  Total,    67.47    z 

h  called  z,  60.58;  x,  '.Mil;  gf  :»:»();  r,  2.75;  c,  1.38;  ./,  1.38  "        81.23    h 

The  most  characteristic  error  on  tfiese  third-base  five-dot  letters  is  mutual  confusion  with  each  other 
by  misplacing  the  first  dot  or  reversing  up  and  down.  Their  confusion  with  second-base  letters  are  very 
few,  showing  thai  it  is  not  as  difficult  to  determine  their  length  accurately  as  it  is  with/  and  u,  and  b,  q, 

I:,    ;iiul    (j. 
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10.  rand//.    Errors:  y  called  v,  26.01;  e,  8.21;  w,  2.74;  u,  1.37  Total,    38.33    // 
v  called  y,  76.65;  /,  2.74;  j,  2.74;  s,  2.74;  a,  1.37;  c,  L.37;   p,  1.37;   w,  1.37;  2,  1.37     "        91 .72     o 

11.  j.    Errors:  ./  called  g,  35.26;   c,  32.99;  d,  12.51;  g,  6.83;  //,  5.09;  ?/?,  5.69; 

b,  2.27;  c,  1.14;  i,  1.14;  fc,  1.14;  /.  1.14;  p,  1.14;  .r,  1.14  "       108.08    ./ 

There  was  a  greater  variety  of  errors  onj  than  on  any  other  one  letter.  Most  of  the  errors  were  caused 
by  adding  the  lower  right  hand  corner  dot  and  calling  it  z.  Almost,  as  many  were  caused  by  missing  the 
middle  dot  and  calling  it  r.  The  next  most  frequent  error  was  missing  the  last  dot  and  culling  it  d.  The 
last  or  right  hand  dot  was  missed  more  than  twice  as  many  times  as  the  first  or  left  hand  dot,  affording 
another  illustration  of  the  clearer  perception  of  the  left  hand  side  of  the  letters  than  of  the  right  hand 
side  in  reading,  when  the  approach  is  from  the  left. 

12.  x.    Errors:  x  called  k,  10.20;  h,  8.15;  q,  3.06;  I,  2.05;  z,  2.05;  j,  1.01;   w,  1.01  Total,    27.53    x 
X  stood  the  test  better  than  any  other  five-dot  letter  in  either  of  the  three  alphabets,  and  better 

than  any  other  letter  with  three  dots  in  horizontal  succession.  The  total  errors  on  x  were  comparatively 
few,  and  of  these  few  errors,  the  confusions  with  second-base  made  only  7.45  per  cent.  In  beginning  this 
analysis,  we  began  with  /  (page  27),  which  evidently  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining  the 
third-base  length  accurately.  Of  the  letters  which  have  three  dots  in  horizontal  succession,  /  stands  at  one 
extreme  with  very  many  errors,  and  x  at  the  other  extreme  with  very  few  errors;  and  the  four-dot  group, 
q,  b,  k,  g,  intermediate  between  these  extremes.  Comparing  these  letters,  /,  with  the  group  g,  b,  g,  k, 
and  with  x,  we  notice  that  /,  having  nothing  except  the  three  dots  in  horizontal  succession,  had  226.31 
errors  on  length;  that  the  intermediate  group,  having  in  addition  to  the  three  dots  in  horizontal  succes- 
sion, one  dot  at  one  end  in  vertical  position,  had  the  average  errors  on  length  for  this  group,  35.09;  and 
that  .r  having  in  addition  to  the  three  dots  in  horizontal  succession,  one  dot  at  each  end  in  vertical 
position,  had  only  2.05  errors  on  length. 

13.  oands.     o  total,  22.18,     *  total,  37.59 

The  larger  number  of  errors  on  s  than  on  o  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  s  had  two  corresponding 
third-base  letters  to  contend  with,  namely  c  and  p,  while  o  had  only  one,  w.  The  other  corresponding 
third-base  character  is  a  contraction  for  the  word  the,  and  in  the  word  test  taken  since  the  1913  Conven- 
tion, o  and  the  were  confused  with  each  other.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  judging 
of  the  relative  legibility  of  characters,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  other  characters  may  come  in 
competition  with  them  in  the  system. 

14.  e  and  t.     Errors:   e  called  t,  16.26;  a,    7.78  Total,  24.04     e 

t  called  e,  27.97;  "      27.97     t 

Although  these  are  one-dot  letters,  yet  they  do  not  stand  as  high  in  their  own  alphabets,  amongst 
their  own  companions,  as  a  stands  in  the  British  alphabet  amongst  its  companions  in  that  alphabet. 

15.  i.  On  the  whole,  i  stood  the  test  the  best  of  any  letter  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet.  It 
had  the  fewest  errors  of  its  own  and  was  involved  in  the  fewest  errors  on  other  letters,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  are  evident.  It  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  special  causes  of  error,  either  of  level,  or  length, 
or  of  corner  dots,  or  right  and  left  sides:  In  New  York  Point  this  character  is  the  freest  from  all  com- 
plications.   For  further  comparison  of  this  character  with  other  characters,  see  page  18. 
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Evidence  on   Question  2  of  the  Outline    (1913  Report,  page  9) 

"Are  characters  of  few  dots  easier  to  read  than  characters  of  many  dots?" 

Table  Showing  the  Relative  Errors  and  Time  in  Reading  Letters  of  Few  and  Many  Dots  in  the 

New   York  Point  Alphabet  Test 


Total 
errors 

1-dot    fe    24.04 
letters':  t      27.97 


2-dot 

letters 


i      10.20 
o     22.18 
*  s     37.59  }■ 
a    94.74 
n  103.88 


]>  17.00 

(1  36.62 

y  38.33 

1  43.60 

c  44.82 

3-dot    \  u  47.97 


letters 


\v 


48.82 
64 

m   90.10 

v    91.72 

[f  245.08 


(50.16) 

67.88 


35.24 


Average 
errors 

Average  time  for 

reading  60  of 

each  letter* 

Total 
errors 

Average 
errors 

Average  time  for 

reading  60  of 

each  letter* 

26.00 

25.48  seconds 

rq     54.98  ' 
b     56.70 

53.72 

27.66       " 

4-dot   < 
letters 

5-dot   - 
letters 

g     73.92 

k  106.78 

[j    108.08 

f  x    27 . 53 
z     67.47 
h    81.23 

80.09 

58.74 

41.24  seconds 
40.35       " 

Total,   1673.99 


See  1913  Report,  page  45. 


It  will  be  seen  that/  has  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  errors  in  the  three-dot  group.  The  average 
number  of  errors  for  the  three-dot  letters  without  /  is  50.16,  while  with  /  the  average  for  the  whole 
group  is  67.88.  The  relatively  small  number  of  errors  on  the  five-dot  letters  is  also  noticeable,  the  average 
for  this  group  being  less  than  for  the  three-dot  group.    For  reasons,  see  pages  25  and  26. 


Evidence  on   Question  3  of    the  Outline 

"Arc  characters  similar  in  shape  more  easily  read  if  placed  horizontally  in  a  two-level  line,  or  verti- 
cally in  a  three-level  line?" 

In  the  British  and  American  Braille  alphabets  combined,  the  confusions  between  tall  and  short  letters 
made  11.36  per  cent  of  the  total  errors,  while  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet  the  confusions  between 
second  and  third-base  letters  made  51.43  per  cent  of  the  total  errors.  In  the  two  Braille  alphabets  com- 
bined, within  the  limits  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cell,  two  dots  in  height  and  two  dots  in  width, 
there  were  247  per  cent  more  errors  on  width  than  on  height.  In  the  New  York  Point  alphabet,  within 
the  limits  of  two  dots  in  height  and  two  dots  in  width,  there  were  786  per  cent  more  errors  on  width  than 
on    height.  >  \ 

Conclusion  of  the  New   York  Point  Alphabet  Test 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  thai  the  principal  cause  of  errors  in  the  New  York  Point  alphabet  test 
was  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  second  and  third-base  letters,  especially  when  the  third-base 
has  three  dots  in  horizontal  succession. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  noticed  thai  /  and  a,  and  u  and  /?,  in  the  horizontal  position  correspond 
with  /  and  b  in  the  vertical  position  in  British  Braille,  and  /  and  I,  in  American  Braille,  and  that  the  New 
^  in  k  I'oint  b,  q,  /. ,  and  r/,  correspond  with  p  and  v  in  British  Braille;  and  that  although  the  errors  on  length 
in  the  horizontal  position  were  very  common,  the  errors  on  the  height  of  the  corresponding  characters 
in  the  vertical  position  were  few.  This  experience  corresponds  with  ordinary  practical  affairs  not  con- 
nected with  reading,  for  to  judge  most  quickly  and  accurately  of  the  comparative  length  of  two  things, 
we  place  them  side  by  side,  and  not  end  to  end. 
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PART  II.     WORD  TESTS 

Analysis  of  Errors  on  Tests  of  Single  Word-signs  in  the  Three  Systems,  British  Braille,  American 
Braille  and   New   York    Point,   Taken  Since   the   1913  Convention 

In  considering  these  tests,  one  of  the  first  questions,  that  naturally  arise,  is  "How  do  these  tests  compare 
with  each  other?"  Another  question  is,  "How  do  they  compare  with  the  alphabet  tests?"  and  still  another, 
"What  further  light  do  they  shed  on  the  relative  legibility  of  the  different  characters?" 

In  seeking  the  answers  to  these  three  questions,  we  cannot  keep  them  entirely  distinct,  although  in 
the  main  we  may  divide  the  analysis  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  questions;  taking 

First,  some  general  comparisons  with  each  other  and  with  the  alphabet  tests.  In  the  Braille  systems 
the  test  did  not  include  low-level  and  two-cell  signs,  but  only  single-cell  whole-word  signs  having  dots  in 
the  upper  and  left  hand  rows.  The  only  word-sign  of  this  kind  not  included  was  sh  standing  for  shall  in 
British  Braille.     In  New  York  Point  the  word-signs  within  the  limits  of  the  third-base  were  used. 

The  conditions  for  the  word  tests  differed  from  those  of  the  alphabet  tests  in  three  respects;  first, 
in  the  pronouncing  of  words  instead  of  single  letters;  second,  in  the  spacing;  and  third,  in  part  of  the  char- 
acters used. 

The  pronouncing  of  the  words  probably  had  some  effect  to  retard  the  general  rapidity  of  the  reading, 
although  not  as  much  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for  a  comparison  of  the  letters  and  words  shows  that 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  can  be  pronounced  as  quickly  as  the  letters,  and  several  more  almost 
as  quickly,  while  the  remainder,  having  more  than  one  consonant  or  more  than  one  syllable  must  take  longer. 

The  British  Braille  word  test  took  nearly  9  per  cent  more  time  than  its  alphabet  test,  while  the  Ameri- 
can Braille  word  test  took  13  1-3  per  cent  less  time  than  its  alphabet  test,  and  the  New  York  Point 
word  test  took  5  per  cent  less  time  than  its  alphabet  test,  each  reckoned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
characters  read. 

The  difference  in  the  spacing  and  in  the  characters  used,  both  produced  very  marked  differences  in  the 
results  on  some  of  the  letters,  but  not  on  all. 

In  regard  to  the  spacing,  the  word-signs  were  all  spaced  apart  with  the  width  of  a  word-space  between 
them,  while  the  alphabet  tests  had  the  letters  in  groups  of  three,  four,  or  five  letters  together.  The  open 
spacing  was  especially  helpful  with  the  many-dot  letters  in  Braille,  the  errors  being  less  with  the  open 
spacing  than  with  the  close  groups;  and  in  New  York  Point  it  was  evidently  helpful  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween second  and  third-base  letters,  as  a  and/.  The  open  spacing  however  caused  more  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  level  in  New  York  Point;  and  in  British  Braille  it  probably  made  it  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  k,  ch,  and  st  as  whole-word  signs  standing  alone  than  would  be  the  case  with  close  spacing 
as  part-word  signs,  but  as  ch  and  st  did  not  occur  in  the  alphabet  test,  k  was  not  subjected  to  this  compe- 
tition or  influence  there,  so  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made.  These,  however,  are  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  effect  of  the  open  spacing  was  as  a  whole  very  helpful.  One  illustration  of  the  benefit  which  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  open  spacing  is  afforded  in  British  Braille  by  q  and  r.  The  mutual  con- 
fusions between  q  and  r  in  the  word  test  were  less  than  one-third  as  many  as  in  the  close  groups  of  the 
alphabet  test.  There  are  many  other  similar  illustrations,  in  this  and  the  other  word  tests.  This  has 
a  decided  bearing  on  the  selection  of  characters  for  use  in  groups,  as  letters  and  letter-groups  in  words, 
or  as  single  whole-word  signs  standing  alone. 

In  regard  to  the  characters  used,  the  letters  which  do  not  stand  for  words  were  omitted  in  the  word 
tests,  and  other  characters  which  do  stand  for  words  were  added.  -  This  gives  a  difference  of  competition 
between  characters,  as  it  might  be  called,  or  a  difference  in  the  influence  upon  the  reading  caused  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  characters.  Since  in  the  British  Braille,  all  the  letters  stand  for  words,  this 
competition  between  characters  was  simply  increased  in  the  word  test  by  the  addition  of  10  more  characters 
making  36.  But  in  American  Braille  and  New  York  Point  the  competition  between  characters  was  de- 
creased as  a  whole,  although  it  was  increased  for  certain  letters.  Namely,  in  American  Braille  the  confusion 
between  characters  was  decreased  by  the  omission  of  four  letters  (e,  p.  x  and  z,  all  of  which  had  caused 
many  errors  in  the  alphabet  test),  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  10  other  characters  (only  one  of  which, 
th,  was  very  troublesome),  making  32  in  all.  In  New  York  Point  the  competition  was  greatly  decreased 
by  the  omission  of  9  letters  (d,  e,  I,  m,  q,  r,  t,  x,  and  z),  and  somewhat  increased  by  the  addition  of  6  other 
characters,  making  23  in  all.  There  was  then  a  greater  variety  of  characters  and  more  competition  between 
characters  in  the  British  Braille  word  test  than  in  the  others. 

Comparing  the  two  Braille  word  tests  with  each  other,  we  find  that  27  of  the  characters  used  were 
the  same  in  these  two  tests.  So  the  difference  between  these  two  tests  was  in  the  9  extra  characters  of  the 
British  Braille  which  did  not  appear  in  the  American,  and  the  5  extra  characters  of  the  American  Braille 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  British.     A  close  comparison  of  these  9  characters  with  the  5,  shows  plainly 
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that  the  British  test  including  36  characters  was  really  a  more  difficult  one  in  its  competition  between 
characters,  than  the  American  Braille  test;  and  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  errors  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  characters  read  as  in  the  American  Braille  test.  This  British  Braille  word  test  came  nearer 
to  using  all  the  characters  found  in  reading  than  either  of  the  others.  The  British  Braille  had  36  out  of  the 
44  full  height  and  upper  level  characters  which  are  used  as  letters  or  contractions,  while  the  American 
Braille  test  had  32  out  of  44  such  characters  including  American  Braille  e;  and  New  York  Point  had  23 
out  of  38  characters  which  are  used  as  letters  or  contractions.  Reducing  these  three  ratios  to  a  common 
basis,  in  order  to  compare  them,  we  see  that  the  British  Braille  had  82  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  American 
Braille  73  per  cent  and  New  York  Point  only  61  per  cent. 

Second.     A  comparison  of  the  single-cell  word  test  with  the  alphabet  test  in  each  system. 


BRITISH  BRAILLE  WORD  TEST 
List  of  Characters  and  Words  Used 

a        b    o    d    e     f  gh  i   j 

•  ♦    «•    ••    •    ••  •«    •  »   • 

a        but  can   do  every  from  go     have  I  just 

fc                   1        m        n        o         p  qr  st 

♦  ••••••          •  •  «*•  •       • 

•  •          •        •  ♦  •        •  •  •       *  • 

•  •      •          •          #          *  ♦          •  •       • 

knowledge  like  more  not     0     people  quite  rather  80     that 

u  v         x         y         z 

*  •       *»         »«         •          ••  ••         «  «       * 

•  «           *         •  ••         •  •  •       • » 

•<                    ••     ••         ••         •  *         ♦#  ••         ••  ••     •* 

us               very     it     you       as     and  for       of  the  with 


oh         st                         th      wh  ou  w 

•                              •                                                                •  V                     •  •  • 

•                      %                                   «            .  •  •  • 

ohild  still  thia  which  out  will 


There  are  six  other  characters  considered  in  the  analysis  but  not  included  in  the  test  as  follows: 

ow       ar       gh       ed       ble       er 


•         • 


In  reading  the  sheets,  of  course,  all  the  characters  were  pronounced  as  words,  but  in  the  analysis  of  the 
errors;  they  are  recorded  and  alluded  to  as  letters  or  characters,  for  the  errors  were  those  of  mistaking  one 
character  lor  another,  for  instance,  when  quite  was  called  rather,  the  error  was  simply  mistaking  q  for  r, 
and  is  so  recorded  in  the  list  of  errors. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  errors  on  the  British  Braille  single-cell  word  tesl : 


42.25 

35r49 

28 .  73 

23 .  66 

23 .  66 

IS.  59 

13.52 

13.52 

13.52 

11.83 

11.83 

10.14 

10.14 

s.  15 

s .  45 

s.  i;, 

s.  ir, 

6.70 

6.70 

0.70 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

3.38 

1.69 

1.09 

1.69 


called  d 
e 
c 
e 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 


1.69 
1.69 

1.09 
1.69 

1.09 

1 .  09 


69 

09 

69 

09 

09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1 .  09 

1.09 


09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 


09 

09 

09 

09 

09 

69 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.09 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 


with  called  t 
q  "       for 


515.45 

79.43 
43.94 


w 

X 

w 

Oil 

of 

of 

for 

y 

r 

for 
with 

y 

of 

th 

for 

with 

of 

wh 

and 

t 

of 

Oil 

the 

the 

th 

ou 

z 

with 

q 
p 

w 

z 

wh 

wh 

and 

wh 

P 

v 

w 

with 

s 

f 

ou 

th 

of 

ou 

of 

with 

and 

the 

ou 

of 

and 


called  out     42 .  25 


and 
with 
of 
r 

ou 

q 

for 

of 

of 

of 

and 

for 

wh 

with 

w 

z 

th 

for 

with 

with 

r 

z 

with 
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w 

the 

the 

with 

th 

wh 

wh 

e 

s 

V 

z 

and 

and 

and 

for 

the 

th 

wh 

d 

h 

h 

k 


35 .  49 
30.42 
21.97 

21.97 

20 .  28 

20 .  28 

18.59 

16 .  90 

16.90 

16.90 

15.21 

13.52 

13.52 

11.83 

10.14 

10.14 

10.14 

8.45 

8.45 

8.45 

6.76 

6.76 

6.76 

5.07 

5.07 

5.07 

5  07 

5.07 

5.07 


07 
07 
.38 

.38 
.38 
.38 
,38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
.38 
,38 
.38 
,69 
69 
69 


1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 


ou     called 

and      " 

with    " 

h 

z 

of 

the       " 

wh       " 

x  " 

d 

n 

u 

v 

z 

and 

and 

th 

c 
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and 

th 

g 

q 
y 

z 

ou 

e 

s 

with 

d 

u 

wh 


y 

z 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

for 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

the 

the 

with 

with 

with 

with 

th 

th 

th 

th 

th 

wh 

wh 

wh 

ou 

ou 

ou 


1.69 
1.09 
1.69 

I  .09 

1 .  69 
1.09 
1.69 
1.09 
1  .69 
1.69 
1.69 


L.69 


k 

called  st 

k 

(t 

ch 

ch 

a 

St 

St 

it 

ch 

St 

a 

k 

ch 

u 

k 

St 

ii 

i 

ch 

a 
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s 

a 

st 

ch 

tt 

j  ' 

ch 

a 

X 

ch 

u 

y 

St 

a 

th 

u 

u 

st 

V 

a 

st 

Total, 


1 .69 

1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 
1.69 

664.17 

206.18 

184.21 

131.82 

101.40 

81.12 

20.28 

5.07 

3.38 

3.38 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

1.69 

746 . 98 


1926.60 
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British  Braille 

Errors  on         Errors  involving 
each  character      each  character 


In  spite  of  the  open  spacing,  the  total  number  of  errors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  characters  read 
in  the  British  word  test  was  more  than  in  the  alphabet  test,  owing  to  the  increased  confusion  or  compe- 
tition between  different  characters.  But  there  were  a  little  less  than 
half  as  many  errors  on  the  26  letters  with  the  open  spacing  as  in  the 
close  groups  of  the  alphabet  test.  This  decrease  in  errors  on  the 
letters  as  compared  to  the  alphabet  test  must  be  due  to  the  open  spacing 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Only  5  letters  had  more  errors  in  the 
word  test  than  in  the  alphabet  test,  namely,  a,  o,  e,  w,  and  k;  the  errors 
on  k  especially  being  greatly  increased  by  confusion  with  ch  and  st. 

In  the  word  test  the  great  majority  of  the  errors,  73  per  cent, 
involved  the  ten  added  characters,  and  of  these  errors  involving  the  1C 
added  characters,  more  than  half  were  caused  by  the  presence  of  ch 
and  st  in  the  list.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  these  two  characters. 
ch  and  st,  in  causing  errors  in  this  test,  by  involving  k  with  them- 
selves, that  we  put  these  errors  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  the  errors 
involving  only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  themselves,  in  order  tc 
compare  them  with  the  alphabet  test;  and  those  involving  the  othei 
8  signs  by  themselves.  Doing  this  we  find  that  about  27  per  cent  oi 
the  errors  are  limited  to  the  alphabet  part  of  this  test,  and  involve  onlj 
the  26  letters.  Thirty-four  per  cent  includes  the  errors  on  the  8  othe] 
signs  plus  18  letters  confused  with  these  8  signs,  thus  involving  2t 
characters  in  all,  although  only  7  of  the  letters  had  many  such  con- 
fusions, namely,  t,  q,  w,  x,  r,  y,  and  z,  the  many-dot  letters;  while 
about  39  per  cent  includes  only  the  errors  involving  ch  and  st  and  { 
letters,  thus  involving  11  characters  in  all,  although  k  was  the  onlj 
letter  which  had  many  such  confusions. 

Although  in  the  word  test,  the  open  spacing  reduced  the  number 
of  errors  on  21  of  the  letters  used  as  words,  yet  the  mutual  confusion: 
between  y,  n,  z,  and  o,  in  the  word  test  make  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  the  errors  involving  only  the  26  letters,  than  in  the  alphabet  test 
The  same  is  true  of  q  and  r;  and  the  errors  on  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  and,/,  shov 
the  same  characteristics  that  were  observed  in  the  alphabet  test,  namely 
that  the  errors  on  the  right  hand  corners  greatly  exceeded  those  on  thi 
left,  even  with  the  open  spacing.  Y  was  very  much  benefited  b} 
the  open  spacing,  but  injured  by  the  increased  competition,  nearh 
half  of  its  errors  being  caused  by  the  addition  of  for  and  and  to  th< 
list.  In  the  analysis  of  the  alphabet  test  we  said  that  it  seemed  reas 
onable  to  infer  that  the  errors  on  y,  n,  z,  and  o,  would  be  much  les 
if  the  corners  were  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right.  Now  in  the  word  test  we  have  the  opposites  of  twi 
of  those  letters,  namely  and  and  the;  and  we  find  that  the  mutual  confusions  between  them  are  only  3.3! 
while  those  between  y  and  z  are  59.15.  The  total  errors  on  and  and  the  were  also  much  less  than  the  error 
on  y  and  z;  namely  38.87  on  and  and  the,  and  153.79  on  y  and  z.  So  the  testimony  that  we  have  is  ver 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  above  supposition.  The  increased  competition  added  many  other  cases  of  th 
same  kind  of  error.  Most  of  the  errors  on  t,  q  and  r  were  caused  by  the  increased  competition  with  othe 
forms,  q  being  especially  confused  with  for,  t  with  with,  and  r  with  of,  all  of  which  confusions  are  on  th 
Lower   right  hand  corner. 

(k,  ch,  .tiid  st).  This  brings  us  to  the  worst  feature  of  this  word  test,  namely,  the  mutual  confusion 
between  the  open  characters  k,  ch,  and  st,  which  with  a  few  other  confusions  with  ch  and  st  make  746.9 
errors,  or  about  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on  the  whole  test.  The  difficulty  is  to  tell  whether  the  tw 
dots  are  in  a  vertical  position  as  in  k  (1-3)  or  slightly  slanting  as  in  ch  (1-6)  and  st  (3-4).  The  increased  com 
petition  of  the  word  test  affected  k  more  than  any  other  letter  of  the  British  alphabet.  The  same  is  tru 
of  8  in  the  American  Braille  test,  caused  by  the  addition  of  only  one  of  these  slanting  characters  (3-4] 
In  fact,  taking  the  whole  set  of  open  characters  as  they  are  called  (1-3,  1-6,  3-4,  1,-3-6,  1-3-4,  1-4-6,  3-4-6 
1-3-4-6),  namely,  those  that  have  upper  and  lower  dots  only,  without  any  middle  dot,  8  characters  in  al 
we  have  the  most  difficult  competition  of  any  amongst  the  tall  characters.  These  8  characters  are  no 
confused  appreciably  with  others  outside  of  this  set,  and  when  this  competition  is  restricted  by  the  omissio 
of  certain  ones  of  these  characters,  the  improvement  in  the  rank  of  the  others  is  among  the  most  marke 
of  all  the  changes  in  the  rank  of  t;ill  characters  caused  by  changes  in  competition.     As  only  4  of  these  chai 
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3853.20 
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actors  are  in  the  British  alphabet,  this  competition  was  very  much  less  in  the  alphabet  test  than  in  the 
extreme  of  general  reading,  where  all  8  are  used  in  British  Braille.  The  word  test  used  0,  and  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  alphabet  test  and  general  reading.  When  the  competition  was  restricted  to  the  4 
characters,  /,-,  m,  u,  and  .r,  in  the  alphabet  test,  k  ranked  better  than  either  of  the  other  three,  but  in  the 
word  test,  the  introduction  of  ch  and  st  was  disastrous  to  k,  and  caused  it  to  take  the  poorest  rank  of  all 
the  36  characters  in  that  test .  The  rank  of  ///  would  have  been  very  much  injured  if  its  opposite,  sh,  had  been 
in  the  list,  as  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that  even  as  it  was,  m  was  called  sh  72.07  times,  all  other  errors 
on  m  being  only  10.90.  The  readers  were  told  that  sh  was  not  in  the  list,  which  must  have  kept  these  errors 
much  fewer  than  they  woud  have  been  without  this  precaution.  These  errors  are  not  on  the  number  of 
dots,  but  on  the  position.  Some  readers  cannot  discern  the  slight  difference  between  the  vertical  position 
of  k,  m,  and  u,  and  the  slanting  position  first  encountered  by  the  finger  in  reading  sh  and  ing  as  well  as  in 
ch  and  st.  The  same  is  shown  in  American  Braille,  where  the  finger  encounters  first  the  slanting  side  of 
p  and  n.  Had  all  these  S  characters  been  in  the  test,  the  results  must  have  been  much  worse  even  than 
they  were. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  level  of  single  whole-word  signs  standing  alone  was  not  introduced 
in  this  test,  because  it  seemed  that  sufficient  evidence  in  regard  to  it  had  been  given  before.  (See  1913 
Report,  page  13.)  (This  was  also  the  reason  for  not  including  the  character  1-4-6  in  this  test.)  There  are 
6  low-level  whole-word  signs  which  are  used  standing  alone  in  British  Braille.  The  readers  were  told  that 
the  low-level  signs  were  not  on  the  sheets,  but  notwithstanding  this,  there  were  several  errors  on  level. 
If  the  low-level  signs  had  been  on  the  sheets,  the  readers  would  have  been  obliged  to  determine  the  level 
every  time  they  came  to  one  of  the  12  characters,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  have  occasioned 
many  more  errors. 
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AMERICAN  BRAILLE  WORD  TEST 
Comparison  of  Word  Test  With  Alphabet  Test 

List  of  Characters  and  Words  Used 
0  d  f  g  h.  i  j 

*        ■        •  •         t  ♦       ,         « 
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921.33 


This  word  teal  differs  from  the  alphabet  test  in  the  omission  of  e,  p,  x,  and  t,  and  the  addition  of  10 
iharacters,  an,  and,  for,  is,  of,  on,  or,  th,  ivh,  and  would. 

This  word  test  was  read  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  the 
alphabet  lest,  f«»r  it  took  131-3  per  cent' less  time,  and  there  were 
less  than  half  as  many  errors,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  characters 
read.  The  principal  causes  must  be  the  open  spacing  and  the  omission 
of  e,  p,  X,  and  z,  The  effects  of  both  these  causes  are  manifest.  The 
letters  which  benefited  most  by  the  open  spacing  were  <l,  c,  g,  j,  k, 
and  q.  The  letters  which  benefited  most  by  the  decreased  compe- 
tition, that  is,  by  the  omission  of  e,  p,  x,  and  z,  were  a,  m,  k,  and  q, 
respectively. 

As  x  and  z  do  not  stand  for  words  in  American  Braille,  q  was  re- 
lieved from  confusion  with  them;  but  was  affected  by  the  increased 
competition  with  for,  which,  and  would. 

Although  in  the  American  Braille  word  test,  the  competition 
was  less  complete  than  in  the  British  word  test,  the  errors,  so  far  as 
they  went,  followed  the  same  general  rules  as  in  the  British  test. 

Taking  now  the  confusions  between  the  five-dot  and  four-dot 
characters,  we  find  that  q  and  would  were  confused  with  the  four-dot 
characters  in  the  following  ways:  q  with  k,  would  with  w,  q  with  is, 
would  with  is)  q  with  wh.  With  these  five  pairs  of  corresponding 
characters,  the  errors  on  the  right  were  more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  on  the  left.  The  confusions  between  j  and  the  four-dot  characters 
were  very  few,  for  the  corresponding  characters  with  which  j  would 
naturally  be  confused,  namely  ow,  and  ch,  were  not  in  this  test,  be- 
cause they  do  not  stand  for  words. 

In  the  word  test  m  (1-3-4)  was  relieved  from  competition  with 
j>  (1-4-6)  and  therefore  ranked  much  better  than  u  (1-3-6)  which  was 
not  relieved  from  competition  with  n  (3-4-6).  The  number  of  mutual 
confusions  between  u  and  n  was  the  largest  between  any  two  char- 
acters except  s  (1-3)  and  th  (3-4).  This  brings  us  to  the  feature  in  this 
word  test  which  makes  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  alphabet  test, 
namely,  the  rank  of  the  letter  s.  In  the  alphabet  test,  s  ranked  next 
921.33  1842.66  to  the  top,  while  in  the  word  test,  the  increased  competition,  caused 

by  the  addition  of  th,  pulled  s  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the  column. 
As  e  does  hot  stand  for  a  word  in  American  Braille,  the  word  test  was  free  from  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  level,  and  a  therefore  takes  a  much  higher  rank  than  in  the  alphabet  test;  but  the  use  of  low- 
level,  whole-word  signs  in  American  Braille  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  some  of  the  readers  had 
evidently  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them;  especially  low  i  for  in.  The  readers  were,  of  course,  told  that  the 
low-level  signs  were  not  on  the  sheets,  yet  with  some  readers,  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  upper  level 
i  from  the  low-level  in,  by  its  having  the  capital  prefix  when  standing  alone,  was  so  strong  that  they  some- 
times mistook  the  uncapitalized  i  for  a  low-level  i  or  in.  Such  errors  show  that  the  low-level  whole-word 
signs  are  very  confusing.     (See  1913  Report,  page  13.) 


NEW  YORK  POINT 

Comparison  of  Word  Test  With  Alphabet  Test 
List  of  Characters  and  Words  Used 
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List  of  Errors  on  the  New  York  Point  Test  on  Single  Word-Signs  Within  the  Limits 

of  the  Third-Base 
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The  New  York  Point  word  test  was  read  a  little  more  rapidly  and  considerably  more  accurately  than 
the  alphabet  test,  for  it  took  5  per  cent  less  time,  and  there  were  only  two-thirds  as  many  errors,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  characters  read. 
New  York  Point  The    competition    was    much    decreased    between    characters    of 

similar  form  but  different  length,  which  with  the  open  spacing  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  greater  accuracy.  The  9  letters  omitted  as  they  do 
not  stand  for  words  are  d,  e,  I,  m,  q,  r,  t,  x,  z,  and  the  6  characters  added 
are  and,  of,  the,  that,  wh,  ch. 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  analysis  of  the  errors  on  the  New  York 
alphabet,  we  noted  that  the  principal  cause  of  errors  was  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  second  and  third-base  letters,  especially 
between  pairs  of  similar  letters  in  which  the  third-base  has  three  dots 
in  horizontal  succession,  as  /  and  a,  k  and  d,  g  and  r,  q  and  I.  The 
omission  of  both  q  and  I,  a  pair  of  letters  between  which  this  confusion 
was  very  marked  in  the  alphabet  test,  and  the  omission  of  d,  m,  and 
r,  the  second-base  letters  which  were  confused  with  k,  b,  and  g,  re- 
spectively, greatly  reduced  that  feature  in  the  competition,  which  in 
very  large  measure  accounts  for  the  fewer  errors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  characters  read.  None  of  the  6  characters  added  have  three 
dots  in  horizontal  succession,  although  they  are  all  third-base  char- 
acters, so  the  increased  competition  which  even  in  the  number  of 
characters,  only  partially  offset  the  decreased  competition  by  the 
omission  of  9  letters,  this  increase  did  not  bring  in  the  feature  which 
was  found  to  be  the  most  prolific  cause  of  errors  in  the  alphabet  test. 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  greatly  reduced  competition  between  second 
and  third-base  characters, _25  per  cent  of  the  errors  were  of  this  kind, 
915.00  1830.00  while  36  per  cent  were  confusions  between  four-dot  and  three-dot 

characters,  all  third-base,  such  asy  and  v,  k  and  c,  of  and  y,  that  and  v, 
etc.,  involving  pairs  where  there  is  a  similarity  of  shape,  and  the  confusion  is  in  regard  to  the  presence 
'"'  absence  of  a  certain  dot  in  each  case  which  makes  the  difference  between  the  two  characters  of  each 
pan.  The  next  most  frequent  kind  of  errors  was  the  mutual  confusions  between  the  four-dot  characters, 
BUCh  as  of,  that,  wh,  ch,  and  others.     These  errors  made  17  per  cent  of  the  total. 

\<  bo  large  B  proportion  of  the  \ew  York  Point  characters  were  not  included  in  this  test,  the  evidence 
on  the  23  characters  used  is  also  proportionally  incomplete. 
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Third.  We  now  conic  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  question  a1  the  beginning  of  this  analysis  of 
|e  word  tests,  namely,  "Whai  further  light  do  these  tests  shed  on  the  relative  legibility  of  the  different 

diameters?" 

The  British  Braille  test  was  the  most  nearly  complete  of  all  the  tests,  in  the  range  of  characters  tested; 
hat  is,  it  embodied  82  per  cent  of  the  full  height  and  upper  level  characters,  of  which  there  are  44  in  all. 
that  is,  there  are  63  possibilities  within  the  Braille  cell;  excluding  the  7  front  dot  characters  and  the  12 
ow-level  characters  leaves  44.) 

To  ascertain  as  Dearly  as  possible  the  relative  legibility  of  these  44  characters,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
British  and  American  Braille  alphabet  and  word  tests.  Of  these  44  characters,  the  British  Braille  word 
est  tested  30  characters  equally  in  complete  competition  with  each  other,  which  makes  it  in  some  im- 
portant  respects  the  most  valuable  test  we  have. 

Among  the  30  characters  used  in  this  test,  it  appears  that  two,  ch  and  si,  proved  to  be  such  a  prolific 
Ruse  of  errors  that  they  are  not  assigned  by  the  Type  Committee  to  meanings  or  positions  where  they 
.vould  enter  into  the  general  competition.  As  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, 
t  is  not  necessary  to  include  them  further  in  this  analysis,  which  reduces  the  number  of  characters  for  furl  her 
malysis  to  42.  There  are  two  of  the  three-dot  characters,  sh  and  ing,  American  Braille  /;  and  n,  which 
fere  not  tested  in  the  British  alphabet  nor  word  test,  but  in  other  tests  they  have  proved  so  troublesome 
:o  many  readers  that  they  also  are  not  assigned  by  the  Committee  to  positions  where  they  will  enter  into 
the  general  competition.  This  leaves  40  Braille  characters  whose  relative  legibility  when  in  complete 
competition  with  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  grade  from  the  results  of  the  tests,  and  0  untested  char- 
acters for  which  the  relative  legibility  needs  to  be  carefully  estimated.  These  0  characters  are  3  three-dot 
characters,  ow,  ar,  and  gh;  2  four-dot  characters,  ed  and  ble,  and  one  five-dot  character,  er. 

In  the  alphabet  tests,  the  competition  was  so  incomplete,  and  so  different  in  American  Braille  from 
the  British  Braille  for  several  letters,  that  the  comparison  had  to  be  very  incomplete,  and  the  question 
immediately  arose  as  to  wdiat  rank  should  be  given  to  the  characters  which  took  such  different  ranks  in 
different  competitions.  The  answer,  which  was  so  obscure  at  that  time,  has  now  become  clear,  and  we  see 
that  to  grade  the  legibility  of  the  characters,  we  need  to  consider  the  full  competition  of  these  40  characters 
with  each  other.  If  these  40  characters  were  put  into  full  competition  with  third-base  characters,  the 
results  on  many  of  them  w-ould  be  very  much  changed  thereby. 


Special  Tendencies  in  Reading  by  Touch 

Most  of  the  errors  illustrate  certain  special  tendencies  in  reading  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Let  us  study 
more  definitely  just  what  these  tendencies  are.  After  having  done  this,  we  can  apply  the  information  thus 
gained  to  the  other  0  characters  which  were  not  in  the  tests,  and  even  still  further  to  some  other  characters 
which  have  never  been  tested,  if  this  should  be  desirable. 

There  are  two  prominent  features  in  the  full  set  of  Braille  characters,  which  are  not  approved  by  the 
Committee,  for  literary  values  because  they  caused  so  many  errors  when  the  characters  which  illustrate 
these  features  were  tested  for  such  uses. 

(1)  Taking  all  the  tests  into  consideration,  when  the  aid  derived  from  context  is  removed,  distinguish- 
ing between  the  upper  and  lower  levels  in  Braille  gives  the  most  trouble;  this  means  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  cell  and  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cell  where  the  middle  dots  are  common  to  both  upper  and  lower 
parts.     It  does  not  mean  the  top  dots  with  the  lowest  dots,  that  is,  the  upper  one-third  and  lowest  one-third. 

(2)  The  feature  next  in  order  in  causing  trouble  in  Braille  is  the  confusion  caused  by  4  "open"  charac- 
ters, where  a  slightly  slanting  position  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  vertical  position.  These  slant- 
ing characters  are  1-6  and  1-4-6,  3-4  and  3-4-6,  called  in  British  Braille  ch  and  sh,  st  and  ing,  respectively, 
and  called  in  American  Braille  er  and  p,  th  and  n.  In  regard  to  1-4-6  and  3-4-6,  the  slanting  side  is  the  one 
first  encountered  by  the  finger  in  reading,  and  some  readers  do  not  distinguish  this  slant  from  the  vertical 
position  of  m  and  u. 

These  difficulties  in  Braille  affect  the  accuracy  more  than  they  do  the  speed,  that  is,  going  slowly  does 
not  always  secure  accuracy  on  these  particular  features  whether  to  distinguish  the  level  or  to  distinguish 
the  slant.  These  features  in  Braille  classified  under  these  twro  heads  can  be  eliminated  from  competition 
in  literary  assignments  and  still  leave  40  full  height  and  upper  level  characters. 

(3)  The  next  most  troublesome  feature  in  the  tests  was  the  difficulty  in  New  York  Point,  of  distinguish- 
ing between  second  and  third-base,  and  third  and  fourth-base.  The  use  of  the  third-base  in  connection 
with  Braille  characters  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.     The  difficulties  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
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with  the  use  of  the  third-base  New  York  Point  characters  are  not  so  limited  in  area  as  either  of  the  diffi- 
culties enumerated  above  in  Braille.  They  affect  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  39  characters  of  the  2x3 
area  in  the  horizontal  position,  that  they  cannot  be  eliminated  without  utilizing  the  advantage  of  more 
characters  afforded  by  the  three-level  line.  The  use  of  the  third-base  seems  to  affect  the  speed  as  much  as 
if  not  more  than  the  accuracy.  Unlike  the  difficult  features  mentioned  above  which  have  been  embodied 
in  both  the  British  and  American  Braille,  going  slowly  does  help  very  much  in  reducing  the  number  of 
errors  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  third-base  characters.  In  the  New  York  Point  word! 
test  there  was  necessarily  a  very  large  proportion  of  third-base  characters,  as  only  4  second-base  letters 
stand  for  words,  a,  n,  o,  and  s.  So  the  special  opportunities  for  confusion  between  the  second  and  third- 
base  were  very  much  reduced  from  what  they  were  in  the  alphabet  test,  and  the  errors  wrere  reduced  45 
per  cent  from  those  on  the  alphabet  test.  The  time,  however,  was  only  reduced  5  per  cent  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  characters  read,  while  in  the  American  Braille  word  test  the  time  was  reduced  13  1-3 
per  cent.  Although  the  third-base  characters  in  the  New  York  Point  word  test  had  so  little  competition, 
yet  they  were  not  read  rapidly  enough  as  compared  with  the  other  tests  to  indicate  that  the  third-base 
hauls  itself  easily  to  rapid  reading,  even  when  the  competition  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms;  and  when  the 
normal  competition  is  present,  the  speed  and  accuracy  are  both  reduced.  If  placed  in  complete  competition 
with  the  Braille  characters  as  part-words,  the  same  result  might  follow. 

Now  aside  from  these  three  special  difficulties,  level,  slant  and  third-base,  what  are  the  remaining 
special    tendencies? 

As  another  aid  in  clearly  tracing  out  the  remaining  special  tendencies  alluded  to,  we  have  a  tabular 
analysis*  of  all  the  mutual  confusions  between  pairs  of  characters,  for  every  error  involves  two  characters. 


Description  of  the  Tabular  Analysis 

In  the  tabular  analysis  the  mutual  confusions  are  arranged  in  a  set  of  columns:  Column  1  gives  all  the 
mutual  confusions  between  the  6-dot  and  5-dot  characters;  column  2  gives  all  the  mutual  confusions  be- 
tween the  5-dot  characters  only;  column  3  between  the  5-dot  and  4-dot  characters;  column  4  between 
the  4-dot  characters  only,  and  so  on  through  a  complete  set  of  columns,  including  all  the  errors.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  columns  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  give  the  confusions  between  characters  which  differ  by  one  dot,  while 
columns  2,  4,  6,  8,  give  the  confusions  between  characters  which  have  the  same  number  of  dots,  and  that 
all  columns  above  9  give  the  confusions  between  characters  differing  by  more  than  one  dot.  These  tables 
of  tabular  analysis  show  much  more  clearly  than  the  simple  lists  of  errors,  what  the  special  tendencies 
are  in  regard  to  errors  in  touch  reading. 


Errors  Between  Characters  Differing  by  One  Dot 

Having  sufficiently  considered  the  errors  involving  low-level  and  slanting  characters  in  Braille,  we 
subtract  them,  in  order  to  study  the  remainder. 

After  this  subtraction  of  the  errors  involving  ch  and  st  in  the  British  Braille  list,  and  those  involving 
e,  a,  />  and  ///  in  tin1  American  Braille  list,  we  have  left  in  the  Braille  alphabet  and  word  lists  combined, 
1,396.06  errors,  of  which  2,818.94  are  classified  together  as  between  pairs  of  corresponding  characters 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  one  dot ;  and  887.81  errors  are  classified  together  as  between  corresponding 
characters  having  the  same  number  of  dots;  and^the  remaining  errors  are  of  such  various  kinds,  that  among 
them  .ill  there  are  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  to  indicate  any  special  tendency. 

The  2818.94  errors  show  two  corresponding  complementary  tendencies,  that  of  missing  a  dot  in  the 
larger  one  of  two  corresponding  characters,  and  calling  it  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  adding  the  same  dot  to 
the  Bmaller  character  and  calling  it  the  larger.  Out  of  the  2818.94  errors  of  this  kind,  the  omissions  of  the 
dote  on  which  the  errors  were  made  in  the  larger  characters  were  1604.08  and  the  additions  of  the  same 
dote  in  the  Bmaller  characters  were  1214.83,  a.  ratio  of  about  4  to  3  in  favor  of  the  smaller  characters. 

I  So  we  see  from  this  th.it  next  after  the  three  most  troublesome  difficulties  which  were  enumerated 
:it  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  tendency  to  miss  a  dot  in  the  larger  one  of  two  corresponding  characters" 
is  the  most  pronounced,  and 

(."))  Thai  to  add  the  same  dol  to  the  smaller  one  of  the  two  characters  is  the  next.  Both  these  comple- 
mentary tendencies  are  very  much  more  frequent  among  the  many-dot  characters,  and  on  the  right  side, 

*  As  these  tables  are  too  lafge  to  Ik-  included  in  the  Report,  a  description  of  them  is  given,  in  order  that  allusions  to  them  may 
be  understood. 
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and  on  some  dots  more  than  on  others,  as  both  depend  very  much  in  sonic  cases  on  the  number  of  the  dots, 
and  in  other  cases  on  the  position  of  the  dots  and  of  the  characters.  An  illustration  of  errors  dependent 
not  on  the  number  of  dots  at  all,  hut  on  the  position,  is  with  British  //  and  and.  These  two  characters 
have  the  same  number  of  dots  and  the  same  shape,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  position,  and  it  is  the 
difference  in  position  that  caused  the  difference  in  the  number  of  errors.  Dots  were  missed  in  y  nearly 
five  times  as  often  as  in  and. 

In  this  reckoning  we  have  made  no  differentiation  as  to  which  dots  were  missed  and  added.  Hut, 
there  is  a.  greal  difference  in  the  dots  in  this  respect,  and  the  information  which  can  be  gleaned  ;is  to  this 
feature  is  valuable  in  determining  assignments  of  characters. 

Classification  as  to  Dots  on  which  Errors  were  Made 

For  a  classification  of  errors  according  to  the  dots  on  which  the  errors  were  made,  we  take  the  errors 
between  characters  which  differ  by  one  dot;  and  we  take  them  from  the  British  Braille  word  test,  because 
it  includes  a  larger  range  of  characters  than  either  of  the  other  tests.  For  this  reason  it  not  only  sheds 
more  light  on  the  relative  legibility  of  the  characters  tested  than  the  other  tests  do,  but  also  indirectly  on 
the  6  untested  characters;  and  it  is  important  to  trace  out  what  indirect  evidence  we  can  in  regard  to  these 
6  characters,  and  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  their  omission  had  upon  some  of  the  characters  in  the  test, 
by  relieving  them  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  competition  which  they  would  encounter  in  the  use  of  the 
whole  set  of  40  characters.  This  is  done  through  well-founded  analogies  and  reasonable  inferences,  and  by 
estimating  for  the  6  characters,  numbers  of  errors,  or  averages  of  numbers,  which  we  find  set  against  the 
most  similar  characters. 

Taking  the  tabular  analysis  of  the  British  Braille  word  test  described  on  page  57,  which  gives  the 
mutual  confusions  between  pairs  of  characters  arranged  in  columns,  we  can  tell  exactly  in  which  columns 
the  6  missing  characters  would  appear  if  they  had  been  in  the  test.  For  instance  Column  1  gives  the  con- 
fusions between  for  and  each  of  the  five-dot  characters  that  stand  for  words.  Only  one  of  the  five-dot 
characters,  er,  was  omitted.  As  all  of  the  five-dot  characters  which  were  in  the  test  appear  in  Column  1, 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  other  one  would  also,  if  it  had  been  in  the  test.  The  only  question 
is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  errors  which  would  have  been  made  on  it  if  it  had  been  in  the  test.  The 
omitted  five-dot  character,  er,  is  similar  in  shape  to  with,  of,  and  q.  The  confusions  between  for  and  these 
three  characters,  is  in  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  corner  dots,  No.  1  for  with,  No.  4  for  of,  and 
No.  6  for  q;  the  number  of  such  confusions  being  15.21,  30.42,  and  64.22,  respectively.  This  illustrates 
the  tendency  or  rule  that  in  regard  to  these  three  corners,  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  No.  6  dot,  is  the 
most  liable  to  error,  and  the  upper  left,  No.  1  dot,  the  least  liable  to  error,  and  No.  4  dot  intermediate 
between  them.  The  difference  between  for  and  er  is  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  lower  left  corner, 
No.  3  dot.  The  average  number  of  errors  on  the  lower  left  corner  is  much  less  than  on  the  lower  right 
corner,  so  the  confusions  between  for  and  er  would  in  all  probability  be  much  less  than  between  for  and  q, 
or  in  this  case,  much  less  than  64.22.  In  the  same  way  we  learn  that  the  tendency  to  error  on  the  lower 
left  corner  of  a  character  is  considerably  greater  than  on  the  upper  left  corner,  so  the  confusions  between 
for  and  er  would  in  all  probability  be  considerably  more  than  between  for  and  with)  that  is,  in  this  case, 
considerably  more  than  15.21.  The  average  of  all  the  errors  in  Column  1,  that  is,  between  the  six-dot 
and  five-dot  characters,  is  27.38,  which  fulfills  the  conditions  given  above.  This  also  produces  some  effect 
upon  for,  and  serves  to  round  out  the  full  information  on  for  when  in  complete  competition  with  all  six  of 
the  five-dot  characters  as  it  must  be  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way,  the  information  contained 
in  each  column  sheds  light  on  the  missing  character  or  characters  which  would  have  appeared  in  those 
special  columns  if  they  had  been  in  the  test,  and  on  the  effect  which  the  missing  characters  would  have 
had  on  corresponding  characters  which  were  in  the  test.  For  most  of  the  pairs  where  there  is  a  question, 
there  is  another  pair  in  which  the  conditions  were  so  similar  that  the  same  number  may  be  taken  for  the 
answer  to  the  question.  In  other  cases,  an  average  of  twro  or  more  numbers  which  come  nearest  to  having 
similar  conditions,  is  taken,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  "actual  tactual"  errors  on  the  British  word  test  that 
the  character  for  the  (2-3-4-6)  is  better  than  its  opposite,  z,  (1-3-5-6) ;  and  that  the  character  for  and,  (1-2-3- 
4-6),  is  better  than  its  opposite,  y,  (1-3-4-5-6),  and  therefore  we  can  but  infer  that  the  character  for  ed, 
(1-2-4-6),  is  better  than  its  opposite,  n,  (1-3-4-5),  especially  as  its  corner  comes  on  dot  1,  wrhich  causes  the 
least  trouble  of  any  corner.  The  tests  also  show  that  p,  (1-2-3-4),  is  better  than  its  opposite  th,  (1-4-5-6), 
and  we  can  but  infer  that  v,  (1-2-3-6),  is  better  than  its  opposite  ble,  (3-4-5-6),  for  the  same  reason. 

With  the  full  information  in  the  tabular  analysis  of  the  mutual  confusions  between  pairs  of  corre- 
sponding characters  differing  by  one  dot  in  the  British  word  test,  we  have  estimated  similar  mutual  con- 
fusions involving  the  6  untested  characters,  supposing  they  had  entered  into  this  one  test.    Of  course,  the 
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estimates  or  questions  in  this  test  are  fewer  than  they  would  be  for  any  other  test,  and  the  proportion  of 

the  actual  information  greater.     We  thus  have  1090.39*  errors,  92 

Average  Errors  on  different  errors,  involving  all  the  40  characters,  to  classify  according 

Corner  Dots  to  the  dots  on  which  the  errors  were  made.    The  table  for  this  has  a 

9  separate  column  for  each  of  the  6  dots,  and  the  errors  are  entered  in 

q  39  the  columns  according  to  the  dot  involved.     The  resulting  averages 

"     4  12.04  on  the  four  corners  are:   Dot  1,  2.30  errors;   dot  3,  9.39  errors;   dot  4, 

'     (>  17.90  12.04  errors;    and  dot  6,  17.60  errors.     We  see  that  the  difference  or 

gradation  between  the  numbers  for  the  four  corners,  is  greatest  between 
dots  1  and  3,  namely,  7.09;  while  the  difference  between  dots  3  and  4  is  the  smallest,  only  2.65;  and  between 
dots  4  and  (i,  the  difference  is  greater  again,  namely,  5.86. 

Much  also  depends  upon  how  much  a  dot  is  exposed  by  space  around  it.  The  errors  on  dot  6  were  the 
most  frequent  amongst  these  1090.39  confusions,  but  most  of  these  were  made  on  such  characters  as  y,  z, 
etc.,  where  dot  6  has  adjacent  dots  on  two  sides,  whereas  comparatively  few  were  made  on  dot  6  in  such 
characters  as  mid,  the,  etc.,  where  the  dot  is  exposed  on  three  sides.  The  number  of  errors  on  the  positions 
with  two  adjacent  dots  made  83.1  per  cent  of  the  1090.39  errors,  while  those  on  the  exposed  positions  made 
only  about  16.8  per  cent,  and  this  great  contrast  in  the  number  of  errors  was  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  40  characters  have  more  dots  in  the  exposed  positions  than  in  the  positions  with  two  adjacent  dots; 
tor  t  here  are  146  dots  in  the  40  characters,  of  which  89  are  in  the  exposed  positions,  and  57  have  two  adjacent 
dots. 

All  these  considerations  have  a  bearing  on  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  this  test  on  relative 
legibility,  and  on  the  selection  of  characters  for  assignments. 

There  are  20  characters  which  have  corner  dots  with  2  adjacent  dots,  namely,  for,  g,  and,  and  y,  and 
the  four  groups  of  four  characters  each;  the  q  group  comprising  q,  er,  with  and  of;  the  n  group  comprising 
n,  z,  ed,  and  the;  the  p  group  comprising  p,  v,  th,  and  ble;  and  the  d  group  comprising  d,  f,  h,  andj.  There 
is  also  one  group  of  four  characters  without  corners,  the  s  group  comprising  s,  gh,  wh,  and  ar. 

Comparing  the  characters  in  the  5  groups  of  four  characters  each,  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the 
errors  which  illustrate  the  two  complementary  tendencies  considered  in  this  section,  gives  the  following 
proportional  average  gradations: 

Tin  "(/"(Iron/)  The  "s"  Group  The  "p"  Group  The  "n"  Group 

h  1.23  s  2.96  p  3.38  the  4.85 

f  2.32  gh  4.44  v  6.76  ed  6.43 

j  3  39  wh  7.61  th  8.04  n  7.47 

d  4.83  ar  9.30  ble  10.41  z  15.78 

In  the  />  group,  th  and  ble,  having  the  corner  on  the  right  are  confused  with  wh,  and  ar,  respectively, 
in  the  s  group;  while  p  and  v,  having  the  corner  on  the  left  have  fewer  errors  of  this  kind,  especially  p, 
which  has  the  corner  on  dot  1,  and  has  very  few  errors,  making  p  the  best  one  of  the  group.  Conversely 
this  is  also  the  reason  why  wh  and  ar  in  the  s  group  are  poorer  than  s  and  gh.  The  p  group  and  the  s  group 
are  especially  related  to  each  other,  character  for  character;  p  with  s,  v  with  gh,  th  with  wh,  and  ble  with  ar. 
The  8  group  differs  from  the  other  four  groups  in  having  all  the  dots  "exposed,"  so  that  the  errors  in  this 
group  are  not  generally  the  missing  of  a  dot,  but  confusion  with  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  p 
group.  The  reason  why  er  is  the  best  one  of  the  q  group,  is  because  the  most  difficult  dot  No.  6,  is  an  exposed 
dot  in  that  character,  while  in  o/and  with,  it  is  a  corner  dot  with  two  adjacent  dots,  and  causes  more  trouble 
with  them  in  confusions  with  the  smaller  characters,  ou  and  t;  and  q  being  without  dot  6  is  the  one  of  the 
four,  which  has  the  most  confusions  with  for.  So  er  has  the  advantage  in  both  kinds  of  confusions,  those 
with  the  characters  having  one  dot  less  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand  with  the  character  having 
one  dot  more.  With  has  the  fewest  confusions  with  for  because  that  involves  the  easiest  or  surest  dot, 
dot  1,  but  has  the  most  confusion  with  /  because  that  involves  dot  6,  the  dot  which  is  the  least  sure  of  accu- 
racy. Q  has  the  most  confusion  with  for,  because  that  confusion  is  on  dot  6,  while  it  has  the  least  with 
i  because  that  is  on  dot  1.  Of  has  a  medium  number  of  confusions  with, for  because  it  involves  dot  4,  and 
also  :i  medium  number  of  confusions  with  ou,  because  it  involves  dot  3.  So  it  seems  that  the  two  characters 
tli--'  have  the  thick  square  part  at  the  top  have  somewhat  the  advantage  over  the  pair  that  has  the  thick 
square  part  :it  the  bottom. 

Taking  the  four  groups  of  two  tall  characters  each,  which  are  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other,  we 
have  in  this  connection  the  following: 

<»w  l  37  r  9.46  and  9.30  t  10.99 

L3  65  w  10.31  y  12.68  ou  14.70 

cumber  is  made  up  oi  865.28  actual  errors  made  on  the  34   characters  in  the  test,  plus  225.11  errors  esti- 
mated  separate!]  foi  the  6  untested  characters,  each  placed  in  its  <>wn  column,  according  t>>  the  plan  of  the  table. 
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The  "q' 

'  Group 

er 

12.33 

q 

15.07 

of 

16.20 

with 

22.78 

With  the  first  pair,  ow  and  o,  ow  lias  the  advantage,  not  because  it  is  so  much  better  than  o  when  they 
arc  considered  independently  of  Other  characters;  but  in  reading,  the  characters  cannot  be  considered 
independently  of  the  others,  and  o  is  influenced  by  poorer  mates  than  ow  is;  and  this  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference.   The  corresponding  mates  of  o  are  n  and  z,  which  are  poorer  characters  than  the  corresponding 

mates  of  ou\  which  are  ed  and  the]  so  that  n  and  z  cause  more  confusions  with  o,  than  ed  and  the  cause  with  ow. 

Considering  the  last  pair,  /  and  OU,  we  find  that  the  cause  lor  /  having  the  advantage1  over  ou  is  that 
their  confusions  with  the  corresponding  larger  characters,  q  and  with,  er  and  of,  respectively,  arc  more 
frequent  than  with  the  corresponding  smaller  characters  of  the  s  group.  So  far  as  the  missing  of  dots  2 
and  5,  in  confusion  with  the  s  group  is  concerned,  the  chances  are  equal  for  the  two  characters,  hut  the 
confusion  of  /  with  q  and  with,  involves  dots  6  and  1,  respectively,  and  dot  1  does  not  count  for  much  on 
errors;  but  in  the  confusion  of  ou  with  er  and  of,  dots  3  and  4  are  involved,  both  of  which  combined,  rather 
more  than  balance  dot  6,  although  either  one  alone  would  cause  less  confusion  than  dot  (>. 

The  character  for  for  (1-2-3-4-5-6)  has  four  corners,  and  every  dot  in  it  has  two  adjacent  dots,  and 
we  have  seen  that  these  features  increase  the  liability  to  miss  dots;  but  this  character  has  some  advant  ages 
over  the  five-dot  characters  (see  page  34),  and  the  number  of  errors  on  for  is  considerably  less  than  the 
average  for  the  five-dot  characters.  The  only  kind  of  an  error  that  can  be  made  on  for  is  that  of  confusion 
with  smaller  characters,  while  the  five-dot  characters  have  the  two  kinds  of  errors,  confusions  with  the 
larger  character  and  confusions  with  the  smaller  characters,  which  are  considered  in  this  section,  besides 
confusions  with  the  characters  having  the  same  number  of  dots,  from  which  for  is  also  free.  There  is  only 
one  five-dot  character,  and,  that  had  fewer  errors  than  for.  The  number  of  errors  involving  for  (page  43) 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  number  involving  the  five-dot  characters.  Where  there  are  so 
many  dots  to  a  character  as  5  and  6,  the  readers  are  as  liable  to  miss  noticing  the  one  vacant  space  in  five- 
dot  characters,  as  to  miss  one  dot  in  the  six-dot  character. 

The  character  g  (1-2-4-5)  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  four  corners  with  two  adjacent  dots 
for  each  one,  and  so  presents  more  opportunities  for  missing  a  corner  dot  than  the  other  characters  except 
for,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  group  of  similar 
characters.  G  is  seldom  confused  with  the  characters  having  one  more  dot,  but  its  errors  are  mostly  of 
the  one  kind,  confusion  with  the  four  triangles. 


Errors  Between  Characters  Having  the  Same  Number  of  Dots 

(6)  Although  the  tendency  to  errors  between  corresponding  characters  differing  by  one  dot  is  the 
most  pronounced  after  the  difficulties  of  level,  slant  and  third-base,  yet  the  tendency  to  errors  between 
similar  characters  having  the  same  number  of  dots  is  also  very  appreciable,  and  comes  next  in  order.  In 
the  four  Braille  tests  combined,  these  errors  amount  to  887.81  (and  appear  in  columns  2,  4,  6,  8,  of  the 
tabular  analysis,  described  on  page  40),  although  the  pairs  of  such  similar  characters  were  not  fully  nor 
equally  represented  in  the  tests.  Had  they  been,  the  number  would  have  been  greater,  but  it  is  large  enough 
to  show  the  characteristic  tendency.  Of  these,  the  reversings  of  exact  opposites  right  and  left  were  613.07, 
the  rest  being  caused  by  special  similarities  within  the  groups  of  four  characters  each,  other  than  reversings. 
Among  the  40  characters  there  are  15  pairs  of  exact  opposites,  so  the  reversings  are  confined  to  30  characters, 
while  the  whole  40  are  involved  in  the  errors  between  characters  differing  by  one  dot. 

The  10  odd  characters  which  do  not  have  exact  opposites,  have  that  much  in  their  favor,  as  they  are 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  this  tendency  to  error. 

(7)  The  five  groups  of  four  similar  characters  each  also  have  an  additional  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  groups  of  only  two  each  in  this  particular,  because  the  mutual  confusions  within  the  groups,  include 
not  only  the  reversings,  but  the  other  similarities  of  shape,  which  also  occasion  some  characteristic  errors, 
such  as  between  n  and  z  in  the  British  alphabet  test,  and  q  and  x  in  the  American  test,  etc.  Errors  of  this 
kind  make  up  the  274.74  errors  included  with  the  613.07  in  the  887.81  errors  between  similar  characters 
having  the  same  number  of  dots. 

We  have  now  enumerated  7  causes  of  errors,  or  special  tendencies  to  error  in  reading  embossed  dot 
characters  by  touch.  These  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  a  study  of  nearly  9,000  errors,  classified 
and  analyzed  in  regard  to  their  proportional  relations  to  each  other. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  variable-base,  there  are  available  343  third-base  characters,  of  which  25 
New  York  Point  third-base  characters  are  utilized  in  the  systems  presented,  as  whole-word  signs,  because 
they  were  already  in  use,  familiar  to  a  large  part  of  the  readers,  and  their  relative  value  estimated  in  the 
results  of  the  Committee's  work.  (See  Appendix  B.)  The  full  height  or  three-level  third-base  characters 
have  not  been  tested,  or  their  relative  values  estimated,  but  the  foregoing  pages  might  shed  some  light 
upon  the  probable  relative  values  of  these  characters. 
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PART  III.     BRITISH     BRAILLE     TWO-CELL    WORD     SIGNS 
List  of  Two-Cell  Contractions  Used 


e 


8 


Christ  oannot  day   ever   father  God    here   had    Jesus 


m       m 

m  •       •  « 


•  *        •  «        «  *  • 

•        •  •  ♦ 


mother  many   name   one  part  right  some  spirit  time 

d     u      u      w  w  w  y  the    the 

•  •    •  •    •  «•              •         «r    • 

•   •»  •••  ♦   »#  »•          ••            •   • 


u      u 

•  •        •  • 


under  upon    unto   work  word  world  young  there  these 

the    th     th    wh  wh  ou  ch 
•  •     •  •    »••     •     •••      •      • 

»  •         •    •        ••        e         0  •    •        •••  « 

•••  •  •  •  •  «  • 

their  through  those  where  whose  ought  character 

Errors  on  British  Braille  Two-Cell  Word  Signs 


Errors  on  Each  Word 

had  15.6 

oannot  35.1 

m.    there  35.1 

in.    Christ  39.0 

God  39.0 

Jesus  46 . 8 

m.    world  50.7 

ever  54 . 6 

m.    part  54.6 

m.    work  54.6 

in.    through  54.6 

m.    here  58.5 

m.    their  66.3 

eh.  character  70.2 

m.    day  74.1 

m.   word  78.0 

ch.  one  78.0 

father  89 . 7 

young  89 . 7 

in.    where  93.6 

in,    under  97.5 

in.    upon  101.4 

in.    some  109.2 

m.    spirit  109.2 

in.    unto  109.2 

p-     mother  117.0 

whose  124.8 

in.    many  128.7 

in.    ought  144.3 

ch.  those  159.9 

ch.  name  202. s 

"i.    righl  214.5 

p.    lime  21  I  :. 

in.   these  222.3 


Errors  involving  Each  Word 


had 

God 

Christ 

cannot 

Jesus 

world 

their 

through 

here 

word 

part 

under 

spirit 

work 

character 

father 

day 

young 

upon 

many 

one 

where 

some 

there 

those 

ought 

unto 

whose 

these 

mother 

ever 

name 

right 

time 


31.2 
66.3 
74.1 
89.7 
89.7 
89.7 
97.5 
128.7 
140.4 
144.3 
148.2 
148.2 
159.9 
163.8 
171.6 
175.5 
195.0 
195.0 
198.9 
210.6 
241.8 
257.4 
269.1 
280.8 
280.8 
280.8 
284.7 
288.6 
315.9 
315.9 
378.3 
421.2 
425.1 
522.6 


This  tesj  was  added  after  the  return  of  the  Construction  Agent  from  England  (see  page  6),  and  was 
taken  in  order  to  compare  two-cell  contractions  with  third-base  New  York  Point  characters.  Eighteen 
third-base  word-signs  had  l>een  used  in  the  New  York  Point  word  test  (see  page  37),  and  that  was  the 
only  third-base  test  with  which  to  compare  the  British  two-cell  word  test.  There  was  such  a  contrast  in 
the  conditions  of  these  two  tests  that  direct  comparison  did   not  prove  to  be  very  practicable,  although 
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lome  very  important  evidence  on  several  points  was  gleaned  from  the  two-cell  test.  In  these  two  tests 
competition  between  corresponding  similar  forms  was  at  a  minimum  in  the  New  York  Point  test  and  at 
a  maximum  in  the  British  two-cell  test,  or  approximately  so.  The  words  am,  an  and  at  were  used  on  the 
two-cell  sheets  with  the  single-cell  and  two-cell  whole-word  signs.  These  three  words  were  introduced  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  single-dot  prefix  in  the  words  mother,  name  and  time  would  he  confused  with  the 
letter  a  in  these  words.  As  a  result  there  were  397*  errors  between  the  single-dot  prefix  and  the  letter  a. 
The  two-dot  prefix  was  called  b  27  times  and  there  were  54  other  confusions  between  prefixes  and  letters 
or  parts  of  letters,  making  479  errors  involving  prefixes. 

Only  five  of  the  British  two-cell  word-signs  and  New  York  Point  third-base  word-signs  correspond 
at  all  with  each  other  in  shape,  that  is,  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  dots;  namely,  Jesus  with  great, 
God  with  had,  ever  with  you,  day  with  of,  and  Christ  with  the. 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  errors  on  the  two-cell  sheets;  namely,  the  ordinary  mistake  on  the 
shape  of  a  character,  that  is,  the  number  and  position  of  the  dots  in  the  character  such  as  we  have  been 
analyzing  in  all  the  other  tests;  second,  the  position  of  a  character  as  a  whole,  as  between  a  and  the  single- 
dot  prefix,  which  is  an  error  on  level  and  space;  and  third,  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  a  letter  or  character 
which  has  two,  three,  or  four  meanings,  as  determined  by  the  kind  of  prefix  or  lack  of  prefix.  About  56  per 
cent  of  all  the  errors  on  these  sheets  were  of  this  last  kind.  Twenty  out  of  the  34  two-cell  words  had  the 
great  majority  of  their  errors  on  the  meanings.  These  are  marked  "m"  in  the  table  (page  44).  Four  words 
had  the  majority  of  their  errors  on  the  character  itself;  these  four,  are  marked  "ch"  in  the  table.  With  the 
words  mother  and  time,  marked  "p"  in  the  table,  the  majority  of  the  errors  involved  the  prefix  only,  that  is, 
calling  it  a.  The  words  name,  some,  and  those,  also  had  occasionally  the  same  kind  of  error,  namely,  involv- 
ing the  prefix  only,  but  other  errors  were  more  frequent  on  these  three  words.  The  eight  words  which 
are  not  marked,  had  their  errors  nearly  equally  divided  between  two  kinds  of  errors,  that  is,  errors  on  the 
meanings,  and  errors  on  the  characters  themselves.  Errors  on  the  meanings  might  be  supposed  to  indicate 
ignorance  as  to  the  meanings,  but  the  trouble  was  in  having  so  many  meanings  for  the  same  characters, 
depending  too  largely  upon  suggestiveness.  The  plan,  attractive  in  theory,  seems  to  be  carried  too  far, 
and  some  confusion  results.  For  instance,  the  letter  w  has  four  whole-word  meanings  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  prefix  or  lack  of  prefix.  U  and  the  also  have  four,  th  and  wh  three,  and  so  on.  Reading  them 
all  correctly  without  aid  from  the  context  requires  greater  skill  than  the  majority  of  readers  have 
at  command. 


''The  eirors  are  proportioned  to  the  same  number  of  leadings  for  each  word  as  in  the  other  tests. 
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I J 


X 

Ph 
P-i 


"o 
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T3 

E 
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C 

I 

a, 


4<  « 


ea  do 
*5  '" 

99  — 

B  — 


(8        -    2 

u    flJS 
a 

A3 

u 
to 

0 

u 

C 
3 
A 

u 
0 

i 
J 

y     s  > 

i  0 
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-  - 

it 


fe-g 


-  c 
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-a       9  .In 

*  si 
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DC 
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Appendix  C 

RECURRENCE  OF  COMMON  ENGLISH  WORDS 

Note. — The  following  alphabetical  list  of  about  7,045  different  words,  with  their  indicated  repetitions, 
making  a  total  of  48,203  words,  contained  in  eight  pages  of  newspaper  mailer,  is  based  upon  a  count  of 
the  44,105  common  English  words  contained  therein,  made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Eldridge,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
to  which  have  been  added  the  proper  names  which  were  omitted  in  the  original  tabulation.  The  matter  so 
counted  was  as  follows:  The  Buffalo  Sunday  News  of  August  8,  1909,  pages  4  and  G;  The  Buffalo  Sunday 
Express  of  July  11,  1909,  pages  13  and  27;  The  Buffalo  Sunday  Courier  of  July  18,  1909,  pages  33  and  45; 
and  The  Buffalo  Sunday  Times  of  August  1,  1909,  pages  37  and  53. 


Words    Recurrence 
A  1002  i 

abandoned  2 

abandoning  1  i 

abandons  1 

Abdue  1  J 

ability  4  I 

able  7 

ablest  1 

aboard  7 

abolished  2 

abolition  1 

about  71 

above  7 

above-named  1 

Abraham  1 

abreast  1 

abroad  4 

abrupt  1 

absence  5 

absent  3 

absolute  2 

absolutely  3 

absurdity  1 

abundant  1 

abundantly  2 

abuse  1 

abutting  2 

academy  1 

accent  1 

accept  1  I 

acceptance  1  I 

accepted  4  | 

accident  9  | 

accidental  1 

accidentally  2 

accidents  2 

accommodate  1 
accommodations    3  I 

accompanied  2 

accompanying  1 

accomplice  1  J 

accomplish  2 

accord  3 

accordance  1  i 

accorded  3 

according  15 

accost  1 

account  7 

accountants  1 

accounting  1 

accounts  1  J 

accuracy  1 

accused  4 

accustomed  2 

achieved  1 

achievement  4 

acknowledged  1 

acknowledging  1 

Acme  1 


Words     Recurrence 

acquaintance  2 

acquaintances  1 

acquisition  1 

acre  1 

acres  3 

across  3 

act  9 

acting  3 

acts  5 

action  26 

actions  1 

active  4 

activities  2 

activity  1 

actress  1 

actual  5 

actually  1 

acute  2 

Adam  3 

Adams  1 

added  3 

adding  1 

Addington  2 

addition  8 

additional  2 

address  2 

addressed  1 

addresses  1 

adds  2 

adequate  1 

adherents  1 

Adirondacks  1 

adjacent  1 

adjourn  1 

adjourned  2 

adjournment  3 

adjudged  1 

adjust  1 

adjustment  3 

administered  1 

administering  2 

administration  2 

administrative  2 

Admiral  1 

admired  1 

admirer  1 

admissions  1 

admit  2 

admits  3 

admitted  1 

admitting  1 

adopt  1 

adopted  9 

adoption  1 

Adriatic  1 

advance  4 

advanced  3 

advancement  1 

advantage  2 


Words     Recurrence 

advantages  2 

advantageous  1 

adventure  1 

advertise  2 

advertising  2 

advisable  1 

advise  2 

adviser  1 

advises  2 

advising  1 

advocate  1 

advocates  3 

Aero  1 

aeronaut  2 

aeroplane  3 

affair  3 

affairs  9 

affect  4 

affecting  1 

affection  1 

affects  1 

affidavits  1 

affinity  1 
affirms               •        1 

affirmative  2 

afflicted  1 

afford  3 

afloat  1 

aforesaid  1 

afraid  1 

Africa  1 

aft  1 

after  93 

afternoon  33 

afterward  ,5 

afterwards  1 

again  13 

against  35 

age  4 

aged  1 1 

agency  1 

agents  2 

ages  2 

aggregate  2 

aggressive  1 

agitation  3 

ago  34 

agony  1 

agree  2 

agreed  G 

agreement  5 

agreements  1 

agrees  1 

agiicultural  1 

ah  1 

ahead  3 

Ahearn  1 

aid  5 
aide-de-camp       •   3 


Words     Recurrence  \ 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

aids 

1 

Alonzo 

1 

annually 

2 

ailments 

1 

Alphonse 

3 

annuity 

1 

aim 

2 

already 

13 

Annunciation 

1 

aimed 

3 

also 

32 

anointing 

1 

aims 

1 

altered 

1 

anointment 

1 

air 

12 

although 

12 

another 

27 

airship 

6 

altitude 

1 

Anselm 

1 

airtight 

2 

altitudes 

1 

answer 

7 

airy 

1 

altogether 

2 

answered 

2 

Aix 

1 

always 

12 

answers 

1 

Alabama 

2 

am 

9 

antecedents 

1 

alarm 

2 

amassed 

1 

ante-equinoctia 

1      1 

alarms 

1 

amateur 

1 

ante-mortem 

1 

Alaska 

1 

ambition 

1 

anther 

5 

Alaskan 

1 

ambitions 

2 

anthers 

3 

Albany 

3 

ambitious 

1 

Anthony 

2 

Albert 

15 

ambulance 

3 

Antietam 

1 

alcoholic 

2 

ambulances 

1 

anticipate 

1 

Aid 

.1 

ambuscade 

2 

anticipated 

1 

aldermanic 

1 

amendment 

16 

anticipates 

2 

aldermen 

1 

amendments 

11 

anticipating 

1 

Aldis 

1 

amends 

1 

antiquarians 

1 

Aldrich 

3 

among 

29 

antique 

1 

Aldrich-Payne 

1 

amount 

13 

antiquities 

1 

alert 

1 

amounting 

3 

antiquity 

1 

Alexandra 

1 

amounts 

2 

Antionette 

1 

Alexandria 

1 

ample 

1 

anxious 

2 

Alexander 

5 

amuse 

1 

any 

87 

Alfonso 

1 

amusing 

2 

anybody 

2 

Alfred 

4 

amusements 

1 

anyhow 

1 

Algernon 

1 

an 

175 

anyone 

3 

Ali 

3 

Ann 

1 

anything 

15 

alias 

2 

Anne 

1 

anyway 

1 

alighted 

1 

and                       1371 

anywhere 

1 

alighting 

1 

anarchist 

1 

apartment 

1 

alike 

1 

ancestors 

1 

apartments 

1 

alimony 

3 

ancient 

3 

aphorism 

1 

Aline 

1 

anecdotes 

1 

apologize 

1 

alive 

1 

Angeles 

3 

apostolic 

1 

all 

146 

anger 

2 

appalling 

1 

Allegany 

1 

angered 

1 

apparatus 

3 

allegation 

1 

Anglican 

1 

apparent 

2 

alleged 

11 

Anglo-American 

1 

apparently 

4 

alleges 

2 

Anglo-Prussian 

1 

appeal 

4 

Allen 

2 

angry 

1 

appeals 

1 

alley 

3 

animal 

1 

appear 

8 

alliance 

1 

animals 

2 

appearance 

3 

allied 

1 

animosities 

1 

appeared 

9 

allow 

1 

animosity 

1 

appears 

3 

allowable 

1 

Anna 

1 

Appellate 

1 

allowance 

1 

Annapolis 

1 

appetite 

1 

allowed 

5 

Annette 

1 

apple 

1 

almost 

20 

annex 

2 

apples 

3 

almshouse 

1 

announced 

4 

applicable 

1 

Almy 

1 

announces 

2 

application 

8 

aloe 

1 

announcing 

2 

applied 

3 

alone 

10 

announcement 

4 

apply 

N   * 

along 

14 

announcements 

1 

appointed 

8 

alongside 

1 

annual 

12 

appointment 

5 
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Words     Reau 

fence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

appointments 

1 

artistic 

2 

attitude 

3 

badly 

4 

Bay 

6 

apportionment 

1 

as 

298 

attorney 

5 

bag 

3 

be 

40G 

appraisal 

1 

ascertained 

1 

attorney's 

2 

baggage 

1 

beach 

2 

appreciable 

1 

ashes 

1 

attract 

1 

bagging 

1 

Beach 

17 

appreciation 

1 

Asheville 

1 

attorneys 

1 

Ball 

1 

Beaconsfield 

1 

apprehended 

1 

ashore 

1 

attracted 

1 

ball 

24 

Beatrice 

2 

approached 

2 

Ashtabula 

1 

attractions 

5 

bail 

3 

been 

219 

approaching 

2 

aside 

1 

attractive 

1 

bailed 

1 

beaded 

1 

appropriate 

2 

ask 

5 

attractively 

1 

Bailey 

4 

beam 

1 

appropi  iated 

1 

asked 

19 

attribute 

2 

Balfour 

1 

beans 

1 

appropriating 

2 

asking" 

2 

attributed 

1 

ballast 

1 

bear 

3 

appropriately 

1 

asks 

2 

Aube 

1 

Balliett 

2 

bearer 

1 

appropriation 

4 

asleep 

3 

Aubert 

1 

Balliett's 

3 

bearers 

1 

approval 

2 

aspects 

1 

auctions 

1 

balloons 

1 

bearing 

3 

approved 

1 

asphalt 

1 

audacity 

1 

balls 

4 

beat 

3 

approves 

2 

asphyxiation 

1 

August 

4 

Baltimore 

1 

beaten 

4 

approving 

1 

aspirants 

2 

Augustine 

1 

bamboo 

1 

Beaulieu 

1 

approximation 

1 

aspirations 

4 

Augustus 

1 

ban 

1 

beauties 

1 

April 

2 

aspires 

1 

aunt 

2 

banana 

1 

beautiful 

7 

aquiline 

1 

Asquith 

1 

Aurelia 

1 

bananas 

1 

beautifully 

1 

Arabs 

S 

assassin 

1 

Aurora 

1 

band 

10 

beauty 

3 

Archbishop 

1 

assassination 

4 

auspices 

1 

bands 

3 

Beck 

3 

Arch 

1 

assault 

1 

austere 

1 

bank 

5 

became 

8 

arch 

1 

assemble 

1 

authentic 

1 

band-wagon 

1 

because 

26 

archeology 

1 

assembled 

1 

authenticated 

1 

bandits 

2 

become 

13 

Archie 

3 

assembly 

3 

author 

1 

banished 

1 

becomes 

2 

architectural 

1 

asserted 

1 

authoritative 

1 

Bank 

1 

becoming 

2 

architecture 

2 

asserts 

1 

authority 

3 

banker 

2 

bed 

2 

arctic 

2 

assessed 

1 

authorities 

7 

bankrupt 

1 

bedside 

1 

arduous 

1 

assessor 

1 

authorized 

3 

bankruptcy 

6 

Beecher 

1 

are 

214 

assets 

1 

authorizes 

1 

banner 

1 

befall 

1 

area 

2 

assign 

1 

Austin 

1 

banquet 

1 

before 

52 

argue 

1 

assigned 

1 

Austria 

1 

Baptiste 

1 

beg 

3 

argued 

1 

assignment 

2 

Austrian 

1 

Barbara 

2 

began 

6 

Arguelles 

1 

assist 

4 

auto 

5 

Barbary 

1 

begin 

13 

Arguelles's 

1 

assistance 

5 

automobile 

15 

Bar- 

1 

beginning 

9 

argus-eyed 

1 

assisted 

1 

automobiles 

1 

barber 

1 

begins 

4 

argument 

7 

associated 

13 

autopsy 

1 

baiber's 

1 

begun 

5 

Argyle 

1 

association 

2 

autos 

1 

Barcelona 

4 

behalf 

5 

arise 

1 

associations 

1 

autumn 

1 

bard 

1 

behavior 

2 

arisen 

1 

assume 

1 

auxiliary 

1 

bare 

1 

beheaded 

2 

arises 

1 

assumed 

1 

available 

2 

barely 

1 

behind 

8 

Arizona 

1 

assuming 

1 

availability 

1 

Barentzen 

1 

being 

51 

aim 

5 

assurance 

2 

avalanche 

1 

bargain 

1 

beings 

1 

Armand 

1 

assure 

2 

avalanches 

2 

barking 

2 

belated 

2 

armed 

1 

assured 

3 

avenged 

1 

Barnes 

1 

belief 

4 

armies 

1 

astonished 

2 

avenue 

6 

baron 

2 

believe 

7 

armored 

1 

Astor 

1 

average 

2 

baroness 

2 

believed 

15 

armoiy 

1 

at 

391 

averred 

1 

barrel 

2 

believer 

1 

arms 

i 

ate 

3 

avers 

1 

barrels 

3 

believers 

1 

army 

8 

athletic 

6 

aviator 

2 

barrettes 

1 

believes 

6 

arose 

1 

atmospheres 

1 

avoid 

4 

barrister 

1 

believing 

3 

around 

8 

atmospheric 

1 

avoided 

1 

bais 

1 

bell 

1 

aroused 

3 

attached 

2 

awakened 

1 

Barth 

1 

Bell 

4 

arrange 

1 

attaches 

2 

await 

2 

Bartholemy 

1 

belonged 

1 

arranged 

2 

attack 

3 

awaited 

2 

Bartley 

1 

belonging 

3 

arrangement 

2 

attacks 

2 

awaits 

3 

Barton 

1 

belongings 

3 

arrangements 

10 

attain 

1 

award 

1 

base 

3 

belongs 

1 

arranges 

1 

attained 

3 

awarded 

2 

baseball 

3 

below 

3 

array 

1 

attempt 

8 

away 

21 

based 

1 

Bemer 

1 

arrayed 

1 

at  tempted 

7 

awes 

1 

basement 

3 

Ben 

1 

an  est 

11 

attempting 

2 

awful 

2 

basket 

1 

bench 

3 

arrested 

14 

attempts 

1 

axis 

1 

basis 

2 

bend 

2 

arrival 

2 

attend 

22 

Bass 

2 

Bender 

3 

arrive 

1 

attendance 

2 

Babcock 

1 

bastinadoed 

1 

bending 

1 

arrived 

5 

at  tendants 

2 

babes 

1 

Batavia 

4 

beneath 

2 

arriving 

3 

attended 

2 

babies 

1 

Bates 

1 

benediction 

1 

art 

1 

attendings 

2 

baby 

11 

bath-house 

1 

benefit 

4 

Arthur 

1 

attends 

1 

Bachman 

1 

baths 

1 

benefits 

1 

article 

5 

at  tent  ion 

10 

back 

22 

battle 

3 

Benjamin 

2 

articles 

4 

attic 

1 

backing 

1 

battles 

1 

bent 

2 

artificial 

1 

attire 

1 

background 

1 

Bavaria 

1 

benzine 

1 

artist 

1 

attired 

1 

bad 

7 

bay 

1 

berate 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

Bergers  1 

Bergman  1 

Berkshire  1 

Beilin  5 

Bernhard  2 

berth  1 

beside  2 

besides  4 

Best  1 

best  21 

bestow  1 

bestowed  1 
Bethman-IIollweg  1 

better  9 

betrayals  1 

between  27 

Betz  2 

Beulah  1 

Beveridge  1 

beyond  5 

bible  3 

bicycle  1 

bid  3 

bidder  3 

bidding  2 

big  23 

bigamy  2 

bigger  3 

biggest  2 

bill  29 

Billy  1 

billets  1 

bills  1 

Bingham  7 

Binghamton  3 

birds  1 

birth  3 

bishop  1 

bit  2 

bite  1 

bitten  3 

bitter  3 

bituminous  1 

Black  1 

black  4 

Blackball  1 

Blade  1 

Blairsville  1 

blame  1 

Blanc  1 

blank  1 

Bleriot  2 

Bleriot's  1 

Blexinger  1 

blew  3 

blind  3 

blindness  1 

Bliss  1 

block  5 

Block  2 

blocks  3 

blood-lust  1 

bloody  1 

blooms  1 

Bloomington  1 

BIoss  1 

blossom  2 

blossomed  1 

Blot  2 

blow  5 

blowing  3 

blue  8 

Blue  2 
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bluff 

breakfast 

2 

Board 

breaking 

3 

board 

18 

Breckley 

1 

boarder 

Breokenridge 

1 

boards 

breeding 

1 

boast 

breeze 

2 

boasts 

breezy 

1 

boat 

Bremen 

3 

boats 

Biennan 

1 

Bob 

Brentwood 

1 

body 

27 

Brewster 

1 

bodies 

buck 

1 

bodily 

biidge 

8 

Bog 

brief 

3 

Bolleyn 

brigadiei 

1 

Bolmarie 

brigands 

1 

Bolton 

bright 

1 

bomb 

Brighton 

3 

bond 

brilliant 

2 

Bone 

bring 

13 

bone 

bringing 

3 

Bonfires 

brings 

1 

Bonser 

brisk 

1 

book 

Bristow 

1 

booklets 

Britain 

5 

books 

Britain's 

2 

boom 

British 

13 

booms 

Britt 

1 

boost 

broached 

1 

boosted 

broad 

1 

Bordeaux 

Broadway 

3 

border 

Broderick 

1 

Boies 

Broezel 

2 

boring 

Brogan 

1 

born 

8 

broke 

3 

Borne 

broken 

17 

boi  rowed 

brokers 

2 

Borzilleri 

bronze 

1 

boss 

brooches 

1 

bosses 

brook 

1 

both 

26 

Brooklyn 

5 

Botsfoid 

Brooks 

1 

bottle 

Brother 

1 

bottom 

brother 

5 

bought 

Brotherhood 

1 

boulevard 

brothers 

3 

bound 

brother-in-law 

2 

bounds 

brought 

24 

Bourbon 

Broussard 

1 

Bourbon-Orleans 

1 

brown 

2 

Bouska 

Brown 

3 

Bowery 

Bruso 

1 

bowling 

brutal 

1 

bows 

brutality 

1 

Box 

brute 

1 

box 

3 

bruised 

3 

boxes 

2 

bruises 

4 

boy 

9 

Bryn 

1 

boys 

16 

Bubach 

2 

bracelet 

1 

Buchanan 

1 

Bradford 

1 

Buck 

2 

Bradley 

1 

Buck's 

1 

brag 

1 

Buckingham 

2 

brain 

1 

Buckley 

1 

Brainard 

2 

budget 

2 

brake 

1 

Buelow's 

1 

bianch 

1 

Buffalo 

46 

branches 

2 

Buffalonians 

1 

brass 

2 

build 

5 

brave 

1 

builder 

1 

bravest 

1 

building 

22 

bread 

1 

buildings 

10 

break 

1 

built 

9 

Wonts    Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Bulgaria 

2 

Canadian 

4 

Bulgarian 

1 

Canal 

1 

bulk 

2 

canal 

4 

bullet 

1 

cancer 

4 

bump 

1 

candidacy 

2 

bumped 

1 

candidate 

15 

bumping 

1 

candidates 

12 

bumps 

1 

candor 

1 

bunch 

1 

canine 

3 

burden 

1 

Cannat 

1 

burdens 

2 

Cannon 

1 

Burdette 

4 

cannot 

9 

Bureau 

1 

Canterbury 

1 

bureau 

2 

Canton 

4 

bureaus 

5 

canvassing 

1 

burglars 

1 

Canyon 

2 

burglaries 

2 

capacity 

5 

burglary 

2 

Cape 

1 

buried 

1 

capital 

5 

Burke 

2 

Captain 

3 

Burley 

3 

captain 

1 

Burlington 

2 

capture 

4 

burned 

7 

captured 

3 

Burnett 

1 

car 

44 

burning 

2 

card 

2 

burnished 

4 

cards 

4 

Bums' 

1 

Cardinal 

1 

Burrows 

2 

care 

11 

Burt 

2 

cared 

2 

Burznski 

1 

career 

7 

bus 

3 

careers 

1 

Busbee 

1 

carefully 

2 

bushes 

6 

careless 

1 

bushels 

3 

cares 

1 

business 

25 

caretaker 

1 

busy 

2 

caretakers 

1 

but 

135 

Carew 

1 

Butter 

2 

cargo 

6 

Buttiar 

1 

carload 

3 

buy 

5 

Carlton 

1 

buying 

2 

Carnegie 

1 

Bwano 

1 

carnival 

1 

by 

409 

carriage 

1 

bve 

1 

carried 

9 

carries 

3 

cabbages  - 

1 

Carroll 

1 

cabinet 

6 

carry 

11 

Cable 

1 

carrying 

4 

cable 

9 

cars 

17 

cablegram 

1 

Carthagenian 

1 

Cairo 

2 

cartridges 

1 

Cairns 

1 

carved 

1 

cajolery 

1 

cast 

6 

Calabacullia 

1 

cascades 

1 

Calif 

1 

case 

31 

California 

1 

cased 

1 

caU 

9 

oases 

12 

Callahan 

1 

cash 

2 

called 

21 

cashed 

2 

calling 

2 

cast 

6 

calls 

1 

castle 

2 

calm 

3 

casual 

1 

calmer 

1 

casually 

1 

Calvin 

2 

Cat 

1 

came 

32 

Catalonia 

1 

camp 

6 

cataract 

1 

campaign 

10 

catastrophe 

2 

Campbell 

1 

catch 

1 

Camboya 

1 

Cathedral 

1 

camping 

2 

Catherine 

2 

campus 

1 

Catholic 

1 

can 

50 

cats 

1 

Canada 

2 

caucus 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

caucuses  1 

caught  5 

cause  15 

caused  8 

causes  5 

causing  1 

caustic  1 

Cavalry  1 

cavalry  4 

cavalryman  1 

cease  2 

ceases  1 

Cefeuil  1 

celebrate  2 

celebrated  3 

celebration  18 

celestial  1 

Cement  2 

cemetery  1 

censuring  1 

census  1 

cent  6 

center  3 

centered  1 

centers  4 

central  3 

cents  4 

centuries  3 

centurion  1 

century  9 

ceremonies  2 

certain  9 

certainly  5 

certificate  1 

chains  1 

chair  5 

chairman  3 

Chairman  2 

chairmanship  1 

chairmen  2 

challenged  1 

chamber  2 

challis  1 

chamberlain  1 

Chamberlain  1 

Chamonix  1 

Champ  1 

champions  2 

Champlain  1 

chance  3 

chances  2 

Chancellor  1 

chancellor  1 
chancellorship         3 

chancery  1 

change  8 

changed  2 

changes  3 

changing  2 

Chapel  1 

chapter  1 

character  2 

characteristic  2 
characteristics         2 

characterizes  1 

charge  24 

charged  6 

charges  6 

charging  3 

charity  3 

Charles  43 

charm  1 

charming  1 


Words     Recurrence 

charter  3 

chasing  1 

chatelaine  1 

chatted  1 

chattel  1 

chauffeur  12 

chauffeurs  1 

chauffeur's  1 

Chautauqua  1 

cheaper  3 

check  8 

checks  2 

cheered  1 

cheerless  1 

chef  2 

chemical  1 

Cherbourg  4 

Cherry  2 

Chicago  27 

Chicagoans  1 

Chicago's  2 

Chihuahua  1 

Chief  4 

chief  12 

chiefly  2 

child  11 

children  17 

child's  1 

childien's  2 

China  3 

Chinaman  4 

Chinese  6 

Chisolm  5 

Choate  1 

choice  2 

Chojnachi  1 

cholera  3 

Chong  3 

choosing  1 

chopped  1 

chosen  1 

Christian  1 

Christie  2 

Christie's  1 

Christiano  1 

chronic  1 

Chrystal  55 

chunk  1 

church  9 

Church  16 

churches  3 

cigars  1 

Cincinnati  2 

cinders  1 

circled  1 

circles  2 

Circuit  1 

circular  2 

circulars  6 

circulated  2 

circulation  1 

circumstance  1 

ciicus  2 

cite  1 

citizen  3 

citizens  6 

citizenship  1 

cities  9 

city  93 

city's  1 

civil  2 

civilized  1 

claim  4 
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claimed 

9 

collection 

1 

claiming 

2 

college 

1 

claims 

8 

collided 

1 

claptrap 

1 

collieres 

1 

Clarence 

2 

Collins 

1 

Clark 

4 

collision 

1 

class 

7 

Colonel 

3 

classes 

1 

colonel 

1 

classic 

1 

colonel's 

1 

Clay 

1 

colonies 

6 

clean 

5 

colonnades 

1 

cleaners 

1 

color 

2 

cleaning 

1 

colorless 

1 

clear 

3 

colors 

1 

cleared 

1 

Coltz 

1 

clearing 

1 

Columbia 

1 

clearly 

2 

Columbian 

1 

Clen 

1 

Columbus 

1 

Clericals 

1 

column 

2 

clerk 

7 

columns 

1 

clerk's 

1 

Colwell 

1 

cleiks 

12 

combination 

6 

clergy 

1 

combine 

3 

clever 

3 

combined 

2 

Cleveland 

22 

combines 

1 

client 

1 

combs 

1 

clients 

1 

combustion 

1 

Clifford 

2 

come 

19 

Clifton 

1 

comes 

4 

climate 

3 

comfort 

6 

climax 

1 

comfortable 

1 

climb 

1 

comfortably 

1 

climber 

1 

Cornica 

1 

climbing 

2 

coming 

12 

Clinton 

3 

command 

3 

clipped 

1 

commanders 

1 

clipping 

4 

Commanders 

1 

close 

10 

Commandery 

1 

closed 

8 

commanding 

3 

closes 

1 

commands 

3 

closely 

2 

commence 

1 

closing 

2 

commenced 

1 

clothe 

1 

commencing 

1 

clothes 

2 

commend 

1 

clothing 

6 

commendation 

1 

cloud-burst 

1 

commended 

2 

Clover 

2 

commends 

1 

club 

28 

comment 

1 

Club 

4 

commerce 

1 

clue 

1 

commercial 

2 

coal 

1 

commission 

6 

coaling 

4 

commissioners 

6 

coarse 

1 

commit 

3 

coast 

5 

committed 

6 

coatroom 

1 

committee 

33 

Coburg 

2 

Committeeman 

1 

code 

1 

committeemen 

co-ed 

1 

committees 

5 

Coeur 

1 

commodity 

1 

coffee 

2 

common 

9 

Coffey 

1 

Common 

3 

coffin 

2 

Commons 

2 

cognomens 

1 

commonwealth 

1 

coin 

1 

oommonwealtha 

1 

coincident 

1 

communities 

1 

cold 

2 

community 

2 

Colfax 

5 

companion* 

:i 

Colgan 

1 

company 

L5 

collap.ii  'J 

1 

( iompany 

12 

collar 

1 

oompanj  '■ 

2 

colleagues 

1 

comparative 

1 

collect 

1 

compared 

4 

collected 

6 

comparison 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

compass  1 

compel  1 

compelled  2 

compensation  2 

competent  2 

competition  2 

competitive  2 

competitors  4 

complainant  1 

complaining  2 

complaint  6 

complaints  3 

complete  18 

completed  12 

completely  5 

completing  1 

completion  1 

complexion  1 

complexity  1 

compliance  1 

complicated  1 

complications  1 

complicity  1 

complied  1 
complimentary        1 

comply  2 

composed  1 

composing  1 

compromise  1 

compromises  3 

Comptroller  2 

conceded  1 

conceived  1 

concentrate  1 

concern  1 

concerned  6 

concerning  4 

concert  5 

concluded  2 

conclusion  2 

conclusive  3 

conclusively  2 

concrete  2 

concussion  1 

condemnation  1 

condemned  2 

condensed  1 

condition  14 

conditions  6 

conduct  3 

conducted  1 

conducting  1 

conductor  1 

conducts  1 

Coney  1 

Confederate  4 

Confederacy  2 

confer  2 

conferees  7 

conference  18 

conferred  2 

confessed  5 

confession  5 

Confessions  1  I 

confidence  2 

confident  3 

confidently  1  | 

confine  1 

confined  3  I 

confirmation  1 

confirms  1 

conflagrations  1 

conflict  1  | 


Words     Recurrence 

confusion  1 

congested  2 

congestion  2 

congerie  1 

congratulated  1 

congratulating  1 

congratulations  4 

congratulatory  2 

congregation  2 

congress  4 

Congress  1 

congressional  2 

Congressman  1 

Conly  2 

connected  2 

Connecticut  2 

connecting  1 

connection  8 

connections  1 

conquei  1 

conqueror  1 

conquerors  1 

conquests  1 

consciousness  1 

conscript  1 

consecration  1 

consequence  4 

consequences  1 

consent  4 

consented  1 

Conservatoire  3 

consider  4 

considerable  7 

considerably  1 

considerate  1 

consideration  6 

considerations  1 

considered  9 

considering  2 

consist  1 

consisted  2 

consisting  1 

consists  2 

conspicuous  4 

conspiracy  1 

constable  1 

constant  2 

constantly  2 

Constantinople  3 

consternation  1 

constituency  1 

constitute  1 

constituted  1 

constitutes  1 

constitution  1 

constructed  3 

construction  5 

consul  1 

consult  1 

consultation  1 

consumed  3 

consumption  1  I 

contain  2 

contained  1 

containing  3 

contains  3 

contemporaries  2 

contempt  2 

contend  1 

contented  1 

contends  1 

contention  1 

contents  1 


Words     Recurrence 

contest  6 

contestant  1 

contested  2 

contesting  1 

contests  1 

continent  2 

continental  1 

continual  1 

continually  2 

continue  3 

continued  4 

continues  2 

continuing  1 

continuous  1 

contraband  1 

contract  13 

contracted  1 

contracts  3 

contractors  2 

contrary  3 

contrast  2 

contribute  1 

contributed  2 

contributes  3 

contribution  2 

contributors  1 

control  6 

controversy  2 

contusions  2 

convened  1 

convenience  1 

convening  1 

convention  14 

conventions  3 

conversion  1 

convert  1 

converted  2 

conveyed  2 

convicted  5 

conviction  1 

convicts  3 

convocation  1 

convoy  1 

Cooke  1 

cool  3 

Coons  1 

cooperation  2 

copies  1 

copper  12 

copy  2 

Cora  2 

Corcoran  7 

cordially  1 

core  1 

co-ieligionist  1 

corn  1 

Cornelius  2 

corner  5 

corners  1 

coroner  1 

coronation  5 

Cornwall  1 

corporation  12 

corps  3 

Corps  1 

corpse  2 

correct  1 

correcting  1 

correctional  1 

correspond  1 

correspondent  4 
correspondents        1 

corridors  1 


Words     Recurrence 

corroborated  1 

Cory  1 

cost  15 

costly  2 

costumes  1 

cots  1 

cottages  1 

cotton  5 

couch  1 

could  35 

Council  3 

Councilman  1 

council  12 

counsel  2 

counsels  2 

Count  1 

Countess  1 

counter  1 
counterthreat          1 

counting  1 

countless  1 

countries  4 

countrymen  4 

country  28 

county  5 

couple  5 

com  age  3 

Courier  7 
Courier-Journal      2 

Courtland  3 

course  17 

court  46 

courted  1 

courtier  1 

couit's  1 

courts  11 

courtyard  1 

cousin  1 

cover  3 

covered  7 

covering  1 

covers  2 

Cowes  1 

craft  2 

craftsmen  1 

Crane  1 

crank  1 

crashed  1 

cravat  1 

create  2 

created  2 

cieation  1 

credence  2 

credit  1 

credited  1 

creditor  4 

creditors  1 

credulous  1 

creek  3 

creeks  1 

Cretan  2 

crew  4 

cried  3 

cries  1 

crime  G 

crimes  1 

criminal  3 

crippled  1 

critical  1 

crisis  2 

criticism  2 

criticisms  1 

critics  1 
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Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words      Recurrence 

Cromwell 

1 

•  Danil 

1 

deed 

2 

departure 

1 

Dhindra 

1 

dispatched 

crops 

1 

Dannor 

7 

deemed 

1 

1  depend 

1 

diameter 

1 

display 

cross 

1 

Danner's 

2 

deep 

7 

depends 

1 

diamond 

10 

displayed 

Crosse 

1 

Danser 

4 

Deepdene 

1 

Depew 

1 

Diamond 

1 

displaying 

crossed 

2 

dapper 

1 

deepening 

1 

'  depicts 

1 

diamonds 

6 

displeased 

crossing 

3 

dared 

1 

deeply 

2 

deportation 

1 

Dickenson 

1 

disposal 

crowd 

9 

daring 

1 

deer 

1 

deportment 

1 

dictionary 

1 

dispose 

crowded 

1 

daredevil 

1 

defamation 

1 

deposed 

2 

did 

43 

disposed 

crowding 

1 

dash 

6 

default 

1 

i  deposited 

1 

Diebold 

1 

disposes 

crowds 

2 

dashed 

3 

defaulted 

1 

depot 

2 

died 

18 

disposing 

crown 

4 

I  date 

3 

defeat 

1 

deprived 

2 

Diego 

1 

disposition 

Crown 

1 

dated 

1 

defeated 

3 

depth 

1 

Diehl 

1 

disproved 

Crownprince 

3 

!  dates 

7 

defendants 

2 

deputy 

4 

dies 

2 

dispute 

Crownprincess 

3 

dating 

1 

defense 

3 

Deputy 

4 

difference 

9 

disputed 

crowning 

1 

daughter 

9 

defends 

1 

Der 

1 

differences 

2 

Disraeli 

cruel 

1 

Davenport 

1 

defensive 

1 

derailed 

1 

different 

5 

disregarding 

cruelties 

1 

David 

6 

defer 

1 

dereliction 

1 

differently 

1 

dissatisfied 

cruelty 

1 

Davis 

1 

deferred 

2 

derived 

1 

difficult 

2 

dissension 

cruise 

2 

dawn 

1 

defiance 

1 

Des 

3 

difficulties 

3 

dissenting 

cruiser 

2 

day 

47 

deficiency 

1 

Desbeck 

1 

difficulty 

7 

distance 

cruisers 

1 

daylight 

1 

defied 

1 

descend 

1 

dignity 

2 

distances 

crunching 

1 

day's 

1 

Defoss 

1 

descended 

1 

dilapidated 

1 

distant 

crushed 

3 

days 

26 

defraud 

1 

descending 

1 

dilates 

1 

distinct 

cry 

1 

Dayton 

3 

defray 

1 

descends 

1 

dim 

1 

distinguished 

cube-like 

1 

dazed 

1 

Degnan         , 

2 

describe 

2 

Dingley 

1 

distinguishes 

cubic 

6 

De 

2 

degree 

10 

described 

1 

dinner 

4 

distressed 

Cuddeback 

1 

dead 

14 

degrees 

2 

describes 

2 

diocese 

1 

distributed 

cultivated 

1 

deadly 

2 

Delaunary 

2 

description 

2 

diplomatic 

1 

distribution 

cultivation 

1 

deafening 

1 

delay 

5 

desert 

2 

direct 

22 

District 

cup 

4 

deal 

10 

delayed 

3 

Desert 

1 

directed 

1 

district 

cuie 

5 

dealer 

1 

delegate 

1 

deserted 

3 

directing 

1 

districts 

curiosities 

1 

dealers 

4 

delegates 

8 

deserts 

1 

directly 

2 

disturbance 

curiosity 

1 

dealing 

3 

delegations 

1 

deserved 

1 

direction 

5 

disturbing 

curious 

1 

deals 

1 

Delevan 

1 

deserves 

1 

director 

11 

ditch 

curiously 

1 

Dean 

1 

Delaware 

2 

deserving 

1 

directors 

4 

diver 

current 

4 

Dean's 

1 

Delia 

1 

design 

3 

dirigible 

2 

divided 

2 

currents 

2 

death 

13 

deliberately 

2 

designated 

1 

disappeared 

4 

dividing 

curry 

1 

deaths 

1 

deliberation 

1 

desirable 

1 

disappointed 

2 

divined 

curtain 

1 

debarred 

1 

delicate 

1 

desire 

1 

disappointment 

1 

diving 

2 

curve 

1 

debate 

9 

delightful 

3 

desires 

1 

disarm 

1 

Division 

3 

curved 

1 

debated 

1 

delights 

1 

desirous 

2 

disaster 

2 

division 

5 

Curzon 

3 

debating 

1 

deliver 

1 

despatched 

1 

Disbroe 

1 

divorce 

12 

cushions 

1 

debauch 

2 

delivered 

4 

despatches 

1 

dischaige 

1 

divorced 

3 

custodians 

1 

debris 

2 

delivering 

1 

despite 

7 

disclaimed 

1 

divorcee 

1 

custody 

3 

debt 

3 

delivery 

1 

despondency 

discouraged 

2 

divorces 

7 

customary 

2 

decade 

1 

Dell 

1 

destined 

2 

discourses 

1 

Dixie 

1 

customers 

5 

decay 

1 

De  Luxe 

1 

destiny 

1 

discover 

1 

do 

55 

customs 

3 

decency 

1 

demand 

3 

destroy 

3 

discovered 

4 

dock 

1 

cut 

11 

decentralization 

2 

demanded 

1 

destroyed 

6 

discoveries 

1 

docks 

1 

Cuthbertson 

2 

decide 

3 

demands 

3 

destroyers 

1 

discovers 

1 

Dockstader 

1 

cuts 

2 

decided 

14 

Democracy 

1 

destruction 

2 

discovery 

5 

doctor 

4 

Cuyler 

5 

decidedly 

1 

Demagogue 

1 

destructive 

2 

discredit 

1 

doctors 

3 

cylinder 

10 

decides 

1 

Democrat 

3 

detachment 

1 

discuss 

3 

doctrine 

2 

Cyrus 

1 

deciding 

1 

Democrats 

8 

detail 

2 

discussed 

2 

doctrines 

1 

Czar 

2 

decision 

8 

Democratic 

13 

detailed 

3 

discusses 

1 

documents 

3 

decisive 

1 

demonstrate 

1 

details 

3 

discussing 

1 

does 

22 

daily 

6 

deck 

1 

demonstrates 

1 

detain 

1 

discussion 

8 

dog 

3 

D'Alene 

2 

deckle 

1 

demonstration 

3I 

detained 

2 

diseased 

2 

dogmas 

1 

Dallas 

1 

decks 

2 

demonstrations 

1 

detectives 

2 

disestablish 

1 

dogs 

2 

damage 

1 

declamation 

1 

demoralized 

1 

detention 

1 

disfranchised 

1  ; 

Doherty 

4 

dame 

1 

declaration 

4 

denied 

4 

determination 

1 

disgrace 

1 

doing 

6 

Dame 

1 

declare 

3  1 

denies 

2 

determined 

6 

disguised 

1 

Dolores 

1 

Damiza 

1 

declared 

2\ 

Denmaik 

2  i 

dethroned 

2 

disgust 

1 

dollars 

2 

dams 

1 

declares 

3 

Denny 

1 

Detroit 

7 

dishonesty 

1 

Domedion 

1 

Dana 

1 

declaring 

2| 

denounces 

1 

devastation 

1 

disinherited 

1 

domestic 

3 

Danbury 

1 

decline 

1 

denouncing 

1 

developed 

1 

disintegrate 

1 

dominant 

1 

dances 

1 

declined 

2 

dense 

1 

development 

1 

disintegration 

1 

Dominion 

1 

dancing 

1 

declines 

2 

dental 

1 

device 

3 

dislocated 

1 

done 

19 

danger 

2 

decorations 

1 

denunciation 

1 

devote 

1 

dismayed 

1 

Donovan 

3 

dangerous 

3 

decrease 

1 

deny 

1 

devoted 

6 

dismissed 

3 

doomed 

1 

dangerously 

1  1 

decreased 

1 

departed 

1 

devotes 

1 

disobey 

1 

door 

5 

dangling 

1 

decree 

1 

department 

11 

devoting 

1 

Dispatch 

1 

doors 

5 

Daniel 

13 

dedicated 

3 

Department 

3 

Dewey 

1 

dispatch 

1 

doorway 

1 
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double 

3 

dying 

1 

elevation 

1 

doubt 

S 

elevator 

1 

doubted 

3 

each 

25 

Elias 

1 

doubtful 

2 

eagerly 

1 

Eliason 

1 

doubts 

1 

ear 

1 

elicited 

1 

Doubleday 

1 

Earl 

1 

Elijah 

1 

dough 

2 

eai  ly 

13 

eliminated 

1 

Douglas 

2 

earn 

1 

eliminating 

1 

Dowie 

1 

earned 

1 

elimination 

2 

down 

27 

earnest 

1 

Elinor 

1 

downtown 

2 

eai  nestly 

1 

Elis 

1 

downward 

1 

earnestness 

1 

Elizabeth 

1 

dozen 

7 

earning 

1 

Elizabethan 

2 

dozens 

1 

earnings 

2 

Elk 

3 

dragged 

1 

earth 

4 

Elks 

2 

drama 

1 

earthenware 

1 

Ella 

1 

dramatic 

1 

earthly 

1 

Ellicott 

4 

dramatized 

1 

earthquake 

1 

Elliott 

2 

draperies 

1 

earth's 

1 

Ellsworth 

1 

draw 

3 

ears 

2 

Ellwood 

1 

drawback 

1 

ease 

1 

Elmer 

2 

drawn 

3 

easier 

4 

Elmira 

1 

Dreadnoughts 

1 

easily 

2 

Elmwood 

1 

dieaming 

1 

east 

3 

else 

4 

dress 

1 

East 

8 

Elsie 

2 

dressed 

4 

easterly 

1 

Elsie's 

1 

dresses 

1 

eastern 

1 

emanating 

1 

drew 

2 

easy 

3 

emancipation 

1 

drill 

8 

eat 

1 

embark 

1 

drills 

2 

eccentric 

1 

embarrassing 

1 

drink 

2 

echo 

1 

embassies 

2 

drinkers 

1 

economical 

1 

embodied 

2 

drinks 

2 

ecru 

1 

embodies 

1 

Driscoll 

9 

Eddie 

1 

embrace 

1 

drive 

1 

edge 

1 

embraced 

1 

driven 

3 

edifices 

1 

embroideries 

1 

driver 

4 

edition 

2 

emergency 

9 

drivers 

1 

editor 

4 

Emergency 

4 

driving 

4 

editors 

1 

Emerson 

3 

dropped 

1 

Edmund 

3 

Emil 

drops 

1 

Edna 

1 

eminent 

drought 

1 

Edson 

3 

eminently 

drove 

1 

educating 

1 

Emma 

drowned 

9 

education 

4 

Emmett 

drowning 

3 

educational 

5 

Emperor 

Droyer 

1 

Edward 

7 

emperor 

drug 

2 

Edwin 

4 

emphasis 

drugged 

2 

effect 

17 

emphasize 

druggist 

4 

effected 

2 

emphasizes 

dry 

3 

effects 

5 

empire 

Duchess 

1 

effectual 

1 

empires 

Duchy 

1 

efficient 

1 

employ 

ducky 

1 

efficiency 

2 

employed 

Dudly 

1 

efficiently 

1 

employees 

due 

6 

10 

employer's 

Dull 

1 

efforts 

r> 

employment 

Duffy 

1 

Egloff 

l 

empress 

dull 

1 

either 

7 

empty 

dumb-bell 

1 

elaborate 

7 

enable 

dumping 

1 

elated 

1 

enacted 

Dunbar 

J 

Eleanor 

1 

encountered 

dungeoni 

1 

eleel 

1 

encourage 

duped 

2 

el<  cted 

7 

t  ocouraging 

during 

It 

eleel  ing 

1 

encouragement 

dust 

1 

ilcction 

lit 

end 

13 

dusty 

1 

•  •lector 

1 

endeavor 

dutiable 

1 

Electric 

8 

endeavoring 

duties 

8 

electric 

2 

ended 

duty 

8 

i  Li  ctrieal 

2 

ending 

dwell 

2 

elect  roller,- 

3 

endless 

dwelling 

1 

i  lemeol 

1 

■  adorning 

dwelt 

1 

elements 

1 

ends 

<\\\  indlcd 

1 

elevated 

1 

enemies 

Words     Recurrence 

enemy  2 

energetic  1 

energy  1 

enforce  4 

engaged  7 

engagement  1 

engagements  1 

engine  6 

Engineer  2 

engineering  1 

engineers  2 

engines  4 

England  11 

England's  1 

English  8 

Englishmen  1 

Engle  2 

engravers  5 

enhance  1 

enjoined  1 

enjoy     *  2 

enjoyed  3 

enjoying  2 

enjoyment  2 

enjoys  1 

en  Masse  1 

enmesh  1 

enough  14 

enormous  1 

enquire  1 

Enquiier  1 

enraged  1 

en  Route  1 

ensign  1 

Ensign  8 

ensued  1 

enter  3 

entered  7 

entering  1 

enterprise  2 

enterprising  1 

enters  2 

entertain  1 

entertained  4 

entertaining  1 

entertainment  2 
entertainments       3 

entertains  1 

enthusiasm  1 

enthusiastic  1 

entire  7 

entirely  4 

entitled  2 

entrance  8 

entrances  3 

entreaty  1 

entrusted  1 

enumerator  1 

enviable;  1 

epidemic  1 

equal  2 

equally  2 

equipment  1 

equipped  1 

ere  1 

erect  1 

erected  3 

Erie  8 

Erril  1 

escape  12 

escaped  9 

escapes  3 

escorted  1 


Words     Recurrence 

especially  6 

essentially  1 

establish  2 

established  3 

establishing  1 
establishments        1 

estate  7 

Esthei  2 

estimate  3 

estimated  5 

estrange  1 

eternal  1 

eternity  1 

Ethel  1 

etherial  1 

Eugene  3 

eulogizing  1 

eunuch  1 

Europe  4 

European  2 

Evangelical  1 

Evelyn  1 

even  16 

evening  16 

event  9 

events  11 

eventual  1 

eventually  1 

ever  28 

every  39 

everybody  3 

everyone  6 

everything  12 

everywhere  1 

evidence  10 

evident  1 

evil  4 

evils  1 

evolved  1 

evolution  1 

exalted  1 

examination  2 

examinations  1 

examine  2 

examiner  1 

Examiner  2 

examining  1 

example  3 

excavated  1 

excavation  2 

exceeding  3 

exceedingly  1 

excelled  3 

excellent  2 

except  6 

excepted  2 

excepting  2 

exception  2 

exceptional  1 

exceptionally  1 

exceptions  1 

excess  1 

excessively  1 

Exchange  4 

exchequer  1 

excitedly  1 

excitement  3 

exclaimed  1 

exclusion  1 

exclusively  2 
excommunication  1 

excuse  2 

executed  2 


Words     Recurrence 

execution  1 

Executives  1 

executive  9 

executois  1 

exercised  1 

exhausted  3 

exhibited  3 

exhibition  4 

exhibitors  1 

exhibits  1 

exiles  1 

exist  1 

existence  4 

existing  2 

Ex-judges  1 

expectation  1 

expect  2 

expected  10 

expecting  2 

expects  1 

expedition  6 

expense  3 

expenses  4 

expensive  1 

experience  7 

experienced  1 

experiments  4 

expert  2 

expired  1 

expires  1 

explain  1 

explained  1 

explaining  1 

explains  1 

explanation  1 

explicitly  1 

exploits  1 

explote  2 

exploring  1 

exponents  1 

export  1 

exposed  1 

exposure  1 

Express  8 

express  4 

expressed  6 

expresses  2 

expressing  3 

exquisite  1 

ex-soldier  1 

extend  1 

extended  3 

extending  1 

extends  1 

extension  7 

extensive  2 

extent  4 

extracting  1 

extracts  1 

extradite  1 

extradition  3 
extraordinarily        1 

extraordinary  1 

extravagant  2 

extreme  5 

extremely  3 

eye  1 

eyes  4 

Faber  2 

face  5 

facile  1 

facilitate  1 
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facilities  4 

fact  22 

factor  1 

factories  1 

factors  2 

factory  3 

facts  5 

fads  1 

fail  1 

failed  4 

failing  6 

failure  4 

fainting  1 

fair  18 

fairly  1 

faith  .  2 

faithfully  1 

Falk  7 

Falk's  1 

fall  13 

falls  5 

Falls  9 

Fallieres  3 

false  4 

falsehood  1 

fame  2 

familiar  1 

family  15 

famine  2 

famous  12 

fan  1 

fancies  1 

fancy  2 

fanned  2 

far  25 

farce  6 

farm  1 

farmer  2 

farmers  3 

farms  1 

Farnham  1 

farther  1 

fashion  1 

fashionable  1 

fashions  1 

fast  2 

fastens  1 

fat  2 

fate  5 

fatal  3 

fatally  2 

father  15 

fathers  1 

fatuous  1 

favor  10 

favorable  1 

favorably  1 

favored  2 

favorite  4 

Faust  2 

Fay  1 

feai  3 

feared  3 

f  eai  ing  1 

fearless  1 

featuie  5 

featured  1 

featuies  12 

Fechter  1 

fecundity  1 

fed  1 

Federal  1 

federal  3 


Words    Recurrence 

federation  1 

Federation  1 

fee  2 

feel  5 

feeling  6 

feels  2 

feet  20 

Feigenbaum  1 

fell  5 

felled  1 

follow  4 

Fellows  1 

felony  1 

felt  2 

female  1 

feminine  2 

Ferdinand  1 

Ferrel  1 

ferry  1 

Ferry  1 

fertilize  '     1 

fertilizing  1 

Fertilizing  1 

festival  1 

fetched  2 

fever  1 

few  20 

Fiat  4 

fiction  2 

Field  1 

field  12 

fields  4 

fierce  1 

fiercely  1 

fiction  2 

Fifteenth  1 

fight  5 

fighting  4 

figuratively  1 

figure  4 

figured  3 

figures  3 

file  1 

filed  7 

files  1 

filing  1 

fill  6 

filled  5 

final  7 

finally  2 

finance  1 

financial  6 

financier  1 

find  7 

finding  4 

fine  10 

fined  3 

finer  2 

finest  2 

finger  4 

finish  3 

finished  4 

Fink  3 

Finland  1 

Finnegan  1 

fire  16 

fired  2 

fire-fighting  1 

fireman  1 

firemen  3 

firmer  1 

firm  5 

firms  3 


Words    Recurrence 

first  51 

First  2 

first-class  1 

fiscal  1 

Fischer  1 

Fish  1 

fished  1 

Fisher  1 

fishing  1 

fissure  1 

fists  1 

fit  1 

fitness  1 

fitted  1 

Fitzmaurice  2 

Fitzpatrick  2 

Five  1 

fix  4 

fixed  4 

fixture  1 

flag  5 

Flagg  1 

flags  2 

flagship  1 

flamed  1 


Flanigan  1 

flashed  1 

flattering  1 

fleeced  1 

fled  3 

fleeing  1 

fleet  5 

Fleet  1 

Fleischman  1 

Fletcher  1 

flexibility  1 

flies  1 

flight  8 

Flint  1 

flood  1 

flooding  1 

floods  2 

floor  5 

floors  2 

Florence  5 

Flower  1 

flower  8 

flowers  11 

flowing  4 

Floyd  1 

Flushing  1 

fly  1 

flyer  1 

flying  1 

fog  1 

Folios  1 

folk  2 

folks  1 

Follette  1 

follow  6 

followed  6 

following  13 

follows  5 

fond  1  ! 

fondly  2 

Fontenay  1 

food  6 

foot  7 

for  557 

forbid  1 

forbids  1 

force  4 


Words    Recurrence 

forced  1 

forceful  1 

forces  1 

forcible  1 

Ford  1 

forded  1 

forecastle  1 

Forecaster  1 

forego  1 

foregone  1 

foiehead  1 

foreign  8 

foreigner's  1 

forenoon  2 

forest  1 

Forest  1 

forests  2 

forfeit  2 

forget  5 

forgotten  2 

form  17 

formalities  1 

foimation  1 

formed  6 

former  12 

formerly  1 

formidable  1 

forms  1 

forth  2 

foithcoming  3 

fortnight  3 

fortune  9 

fortunate  1 

fortunes  1 

forward  5 

forwarded  1 

Foster  1 

fought  2 

foulard  1 

Foulois  7 

found  40 

founded  1 

foundered  1 

founding  1 

Fouquet  1 

Fourth  1 

Fourteenth  1 

Fox  2 

fractional  1 

fracture  1 

fractured  2 

frail  1 

Fraize  1 

framed  2 

franchise  2 

Francis  4 

Francisco  4 
Franco-Italian  1 
Franco-German      1 

Frank  17 

Frankel  1 

Franklin  2 

frankness  1 

fraternal  2 

Fraternal  1 

fraternity  2 

fraternizes  1 

frauds  1 

Fred  4 

Frederick  9 

Fredeiickhof  1 

Fredonia  2 

free  11 


Words    Recurrence 

Words     Ji'rci 

irrence 

freedom 

2 

gang 

2 

freely 

3 

Gangnagel 

1 

freeze 

1 

gangs 

3 

freezes 

1 

Oansoo 

1 

Freidenburg 

1 

garage 

2 

fi  eight 

3 

garb 

1 

freighter 

1 

garden 

1 

freights 

1 

gardens 

1 

French 

13 

Gardenville 

1 

frequency 

1 

Gardiner 

1 

frequent 

2 

garments 

1 

frequently 

2 

gas 

5 

fresh 

5 

gasoline 

1 

Frick 

1 

gate 

-  2 

Friday 

8 

gatekeeper 

1 

fried 

4 

gatekeepers 

2 

friend 

5 

gates 

2 

friendliness 

2 

gathered 

4 

friendly 

1 

gathering 

1 

friend's 

1 

gathers 

1 

friends 

24 

gave 

9 

fiiction 

1 

Gavin 

1 

fright 

1 

Gaw 

1 

frightened 

1 

Gaynor 

5 

Frisco 

1 

Gaynor's 

1 

frocks 

2 

gazed 

2 

from 

255 

Geisen 

1 

front 

11 

gem 

1 

frontage 

3 

gems 

1 

f i osts 

1 

general 

12 

frown 

1 

General 

10 

fruit 

3 

Generation 

2 

fruits 

1 

generous 

1 

Frye 

3 

Genesee 

6 

fuel 

1 

Geneva 

1 

Fuerte 

1 

genial 

1 

fugitive 

1 

genially 

1 

Fuhrman 

1 

Genoa 

1 

full 

9 

gentle 

2 

fully 

1 

gentlemen 

2 

Fulton 

2 

genuineness 

1 

fun 

1 

George 

27 

fund 

6 

Georgia 

7 

funds 

1 

Georgian 

1 

funeral 

8 

German 

12 

furnish 

2 

Germania 

2 

furnished 

3 

Germany 

9 

furniture 

1 

get 

18 

furs 

1 

getting 

11 

furry 

2 

gets 

5 

further 

10 

Gettysburg 

1 

fusion 

1 

ghastly 

1 

futility 

1 

gifts 

1 

future 

6 

Girard 

1 

Girl 

2 

gaieties 

1 

girl 

11 

gaily 

1 

girls 

21 

gain 

1 

give 

17 

gained 

4 

given 

30 

Gagnon 

1 

gives 

3 

gale 

1 

giving 

5 

gales 

2 

glace 

1 

Galilee 

1 

glacier 

3 

gallantry 

2 

glad 

galleries 

9 

Gladys 

gallery 

1 

Glasgow 

Galligan 

1 

Glass 

gallon 

1 

Gleason 

Gamble 

1 

Glen 

gambling 

2 

glen 

game 

i 

Glidden 

Game 

1 

glided 

games 

3 

glimpses 

53 


Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recwrrenci 

Words      Recurrence 

Words     Recu 

rrence 

glistening                 1 

grave 

3 

half-melted 

1 

hatred 

1 

glittering                1 

Graves 

1 

Halifax 

2 

Haute 

3 

Globe                        1 

gray 

2 

hall 

4 

have 

245 

gloomy                    1 

Great 

6 

Hall 

7 

having 

24 

glove                               1 

great 

49 

halt 

2 

havoc 

1 

gloves                     4 

greater 

2 

halts 

1 

Havana 

2 

glowing                      1 

greatest 

8 

Hamburg 

8 

Havre 

1 

glows                         2 

greatly 

2 

Hamid 

2 

Hawk 

8 

go                             19 

Greece 

4 

Hamilton 

1 

Hawkeye 

2 

goat                           1 

Greece-Cretan 

1 

Hammerstein 

1 

Haynes 

1 

goats                         2 

Greek 

3 

hammock 

3 

hazarded 

1 

goes                          8 

green 

1 

hammocks 

2 

hazed 

1 

going                        9 

Greenland 

1 

Hammond 

4 

Hazelton 

1 

gold                          2 

Greenwich 

1 

Hammondsport 

2 

he 

357 

Goldsmid                 1 

greets 

1 

Hambton 

1 

head 

29 

goldsmith                1 

Gregory 

1 

hand 

10 

Headquarters 

1 

golf                            1 

Gretchen 

1 

handed 

2 

heads 

1 

gone                          8 

grew 

4 

handful 

1 

headway 

2 

good                        37 

grilling 

3 

Handiger 

1 

heal 

1 

Goodale                      1 

Grimm 

3 

handiwork 

1 

health 

5 

good-fellowship       1 

grip 

1 

handlebars 

1 

healthy 

1 

goodly                        1 

grips 

1 

hands 

12 

heap 

2 

goods                         2 

gross 

1 

handsome 

4 

hear 

7 

Gordon                      1 

Grosse 

2 

handsomest 

1 

heard 

12 

Gorem                      4 

Grotto 

1 

handwriting 

2 

hearing 

7 

Gorge                        1 

ground 

15 

hang 

2 

heart 

6 

Gorman                     1 

grounds 

11 

hanged 

2 

hearts 

3 

gospel                        2 

group 

2 

hanging 

1 

hearty 

2 

gossip                      3 

grouping 

2 

hangman 

1 

heat 

1 

got                             6 

grouse 

1 

Hanley 

1 

heavily 

1 

govern                      1 

grow 

2 

Hanson 

1 

heavy 

5 

governed                  1 

grower 

1 

happen 

5 

Hebey 

1 

( roverneur               1 

growers 

1 

happenings 

1 

heed 

1 

governing                1 

growing 

3 

happens 

1 

heels 

1 

government          19 

grown 

3 

happily 

2 

height 

5 

governments            3 

growth 

2 

happy 

1 

heights 

1 

Governor              11 

grub 

1 

Harbor 

1 

Heilbroon 

1 

governor                   2 

grubbing 

1 

Harbormaster 

1 

Heilbroon's 

1 

governors                  1 

grumbling 

1 

hard 

11 

held 

41 

gown                        1 

guarantees 

1 

hardest 

1 

Helen 

2 

gowns                       1 

guard 

2 

hardly 

2 

Hellreigel 

1 

grace                          1 

guardian 

4 

hardship 

1 

help 

5 

graced                        1 

guarded 

3 

hardy 

1 

helped 

1 

gracefully               3 

guardhouse 

1 

harm 

1 

helpless 

1 

graces                        1 

( ruenthner 

4 

harmonize 

1 

Hempstead 

1 

graciously               1 

guess 

4 

Harold 

1 

hence 

2 

grade                       1 

guest 

2 

Harpers 

2 

Henessy 

1 

graded                    l 

guests 

12 

Harpst 

1 

Henry 

26 

gradually                l 

( rueydon 

1 

Han  is 

6 

Henshall 

1 

graduate                 1 

guides 

2 

Harrison 

5 

Hepselgrave 

1 

graduated                l 

gun 

1 

Harrison's 

1 

her 

119 

Grady                     .") 

guns 

2 

Harry 

6 

Herbert 

8 

Grady's                   l 

gusts 

1 

Hart 

1 

here 

36 

Graham                   l 

gymnasium 

1 

Hartke 

1 

hereby 

1 

grain                               2 

gymnastic 

3 

Hartlej 

2 

Hereford's 

1 

grammars               1 

Hartzcll 

1 

Herman 

3 

grand                             <( 

Haas 

1 

harvest 

1 

heroism 

1 

Grand                    3 

habit 

2 

harvesting 

1 

Herring 

1 

trr:i  n«  1<  ■  r                         2 

hacked 

1 

Harvy 

1 

herself 

5 

grandest                 l 

hacking 

1 

has 

231 

hesitate 

1 

grandson                l 

had 

1 58 

Haskell 

2 

Hesse 

1 

l 

Haifa 

1 

Haskins 

1 

Hesselman 

3 

granite                   l 

Haggerty 

1 

Hass 

3 

Hessian 

2 

Grant                             2 

Bagman 

4 

haste 

1 

Hever 

6 

grant                               1 

11,1,1 

1 

hastened 

j 

Ilicky 

1 

granted                       10 

Hahl'a 

1 

ha  itening 

1 

Hickory 

1 

Graphic                  l 

hails 

1 

hastens 

1 

hid 

2 

graphically             l 

Haines 

2 

hastily 

1 

hidden 

1 

grappling                1 

hair 

8 

Hastings 

1 

hides 

1 

l 

Halbin 

3 

hasty 

1 

hiding 

1 

1 

Hale 

1 

hat 

2 

Higgins 

1 

gratefully                  1 

half 

15 

Hatch 

1 

high 

19 

Gratviok               l 

half-crazed 

1 

hated 

1 

5 

high-class 
4 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

higher  2 

highest  5 

highly  1 

high-minded  1 

highway  4 

highwaymen  1 

hill  1 

Hill  2 

hills  1 

hillsides  1 

him  83 

himself  17 

Hinckley  1 
Hinman-Green        4 

Hinsdale  1 

hip  1 

hips  1 

hippodromed  1 

hire  1 

hired  1 

his  321 

historic  1 

historical  1 

history  9 

History  2 

hit  2 

hitherto  1 

hits  1 

Hoboken  1 

Hoffman  1 

Hogarth  1 

hold  •    5 

Holden  1 

holder  2 

Holder  3 

holders  1 

holding  4 

holds  1 

hole  2 

holes  3 

Holmes  3 

Holmeses  1 

Holt  4 

Holy  1 

home  27 

homeless  1 

Homeopathic  1 

homeowners  1 

homes  3 

honest  1 

honor  5 

Honor  1 

honored  1 

honors  3 

Hooker  4 

Hope  7 

hope  7 

hoped  2 

hopeful  1 

hopefully  1 

hopeless  2 

hopes  3 

hoping  1 

horizon  2 

horrible  1 

Hornung  1 

horse  6 

horseman  1 

horsepower  3 

horses  6 
horticulturists         1 

hose  1 

hosiery  7 


Words     Recurrence 


hospital 

9 

Hospital 

13 

hospitality 

1 

hospitals 

5 

host 

2 

hosts 

1 

hot 

4 

hotel 

3 

hotels 

1 

hour 

15 

hours 

19 

house 

48 

housed 

1 

household 

2 

housekeeper 

1 

housemaid 

1 

houses 

6 

Houses 

1 

hovering 

1 

how 

24 

Howard 

5 

however 

20 

howling 

1 

Hoyt 

3 

Hudson 

8 

Hudson-Fulton 

1 

Hugh 

3 

Hughes 

6 

hulk 

1 

human 

1 

humanity 

2 

hummock 

1 

humor 

4 

humorists 

2 

Humorists 

1 

humorously 

1 

humors 

1 

Humphrey 

1 

hungry 

1 

Hunt 

1 

hunted 

2 

hunters 

1 

hunting 

2 

Huntly 

1 

hurled 

1 

Hurrell 

1 

hurried 

4 

hurt 

4 

husband 

15 

Hutt 

1 

hybrid 

1 

hybrids 

1 

hydraulic 

1 

hygiene 

1 

hygienic 

1 

hypocrisy 

3 

hypocrite 

1 

hypnotized 

2 

hysterical 

1 

I 

113 

ice 

10 

Idaho 

1 

idea 

6 

ideal 

1 

ideals 

1 

ideas 

1 

identified 

3 

identify 

1 

identity 

2 

idol 

1 

if 

73 

ignore 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

ignored  2 

ill  8 

illegal  5 

Illinois  2 

illness  2 

illuminated  1 

illumination  1 

illustrate  1 

illustrated  2 

illustrates  2 

illustration  1 

1     illustrations  1 

illustrative  1 

imagine  2 

imaginative  1 

immediate  6 

immediately  7 

immense  4 

immorality  2 

immortal  1 

imperatively  1 

imperial  10 

Imperial  1 

implacable  1 

import  1 

importance  4 

important  10 

imports  1 

imposed  2 

imposing  1 

imposition  1 

impossible  11 

impossibility  1 

impostor  1 

impress  1 

impressed  2 

impression  2 

imprison  1 

imprisoned  4 

imprisonment  3 

improbable  1 

improve  1 

improved  1 

improvement  3 

improvements  4 

impudence  1 

in  1072 

inability  3 

inadvisable  1 

incentive  1 

incessantly  1 

inches  1 

incident  2 

incidental  1 

incidentally  2 

incidents  1 

inclined  1 

include  3 

included  6 

includes  2 

including  5 

income  9 

incomplete  1 

incorporated  1  I 

increase  4  I 

increased  3 

increases  4 

increasing  3 

increasingly  3  i 

indebted  2  j 

indeed  1 

independence  2 

independent  5 


Words     Recurrence 

India  1 

Indian  1 

Indiana  1 

Indianapolis  1 

Indians  1 

indicate  5 

indicated  2 

indication  1 

indications  1 

indicted  2 

indictment  1 

indignation  1 

indiscreet  1 
indiscriminately      1 

indispensable  1 

individual  1 

individuals  1 

|  indorsed  1 

indulge  2 

industry  2 

inevitable  1 

inevitably  1 

inexcusable  1 

Infante  1 

inferior  1 

inferred  1 

inflicted  1 

influence  3 

influences  1 

inform  1 

informal  1 

informality  1 

information  14 

informed  1 

Inglis  1 

Ingram  1 

nhabitants  2 

nherited  1 

nhospitable  1 

njected  1 

njunction  18 

njunctions  1 

njured  20 

njuries  4 

njury  2 

njustice  1 

nland  3 

'nn  1 

nner  2 

nnocence  1 

nnocent  1 

nnovation  1 

nquire  1 

nquiries  1 

nquiry  2 

nsane  9 

nscription  1 

nserts  1 

nside  7 

nsides  1 

nsist  2 

nsisted  1 

nsistence  1 

nsisting  2 

nsists  1 

nsolent  1 

nspect  1 

nspection  2 

nspector  1 

Inspector  1 

nspired  1 

nstall  1 

retaliation  1  I 


Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words    Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

installed 

1 

involve 

1 

judge 

1 

Kirk 

6 

installing 

1 

Iowa 

1 

judged 

1 

Kirk's 

2 

installment 

1 

irrelevant 

1 

judges 

9 

Kirk  wood 

instance 

5 

irresistably 

1 

judgment 

2 

kito 

instances 

2 

is 

641 

jug 

1 

kites 

instant 

2 

Isaac 

1 

Julia 

1 

Kiltcry 

instantly 

2 

Ishpenning 

1 

July 

86 

Kitty 

instead 

5 

Island 

3 

jump 

3 

Klopp 

instigation 

1 

island 

2 

jumped 

3 

Klotz 

institute 

2 

islands 

2 

jumps 

1 

Knapp 

instituting 

1 

issue 

1 

June 

8 

Knapp's 

institution 

2 

issued 

15 

junior 

1 

kneaded 

instructed 

1 

issues 

2 

jurisdiction 

2 

knee 

instructions 

1 

issuing 

2 

jury 

1 

knew 

instructive 

1 

it 

433 

just 

33 

Knight 

instructor 

1 

Italian 

2 

Justice 

6 

Knight's 

instrument 

1 

items 

1 

justice 

6 

knocked 

insufficient 

1 

its 

73 

justifiable 

2 

knocks 

insurance 

4 

itself 

9 

justification 

2 

knot 

insure 

1 

justified 

1 

know 

21 

insurgents 

1 

Jackies 

4 

justifying 

1 

knowing 

intake 

1 

Jackson 

5 

Justin 

1 

knowledge 

intellectual 

1 

Jacob 

2 

Knowlton 

intelligence 

1 

jail 

7 

Kaiser 

1 

known 

17 

intend 

1 

James 

16 

Kane 

1 

knows 

intended 

6 

Jamestown 

1 

Kanitovski 

1 

Knoxville 

intends 

3 

Jan 

1 

Kansas 

4 

Koach 

intensely 

1 

Janeiro 

1 

Karline 

1 

Koenig 

intention 

4 

janitors 

1 

Katherine 

1 

Koerber 

intentions 

1 

Japan 

2 

Katrine 

1 

Kranes 

intents 

1 

Japanese 

8 

Keefe 

1 

Krehbiel 

interchange 

2 

Jarabub 

1 

Keeler 

1 

Kreitzbender 

2 

interest 

16 

Jean 

2 

keener 

1 

Krishnavarma 

interested 

5 

Jeanne 

2 

keep 

6 

Kronprinz 

interesting 

6 

Jeannette 

1 

keeper 

3 

Kuhlinka 

2 

interests 

1 

Jefferson 

2 

Keeper 

1 

Kusterer 

5 

interfere 

1 

Jennie 

1 

keeping 

3 

interfering 

2 

Jeremiah 

2 

keeps 

1 

La 

8 

interior 

2 

Jerge 

2 

Kellerman 

1 

Labor 

1 

interlocutory 

2 

Jerrold 

1 

Kelly 

2 

labor 

3 

Intermezzo 

1 

Jersey 

1 

Kenmore 

1 

laboratories 

1 

International 

1 

Jesse 

2 

Kennedy 

1 

laboratory 

1 

interplayground 

1 

Jessel 

1 

Kennedy's 

1 

laborer 

1 

interpretation 

1 

Jesuit 

1 

Kenngott 

2 

laborers 

1 

interpreters 

1 

jet 

1 

Kenren 

1 

labors 

2 

interrupted 

1 

jeweler 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

lace 

4 

interurban 

1 

jewelry 

4 

kept 

6 

laced 

2 

interval 

1 

jewels 

4 

Kern 

1 

lack 

2 

intervals 

1 

Jewish 

6 

Ketchum 

1 

Lackawana 

1 

interview 

2 

Jews 

6 

kick 

1 

lad 

2 

intimated 

1 

Jimmy 

1 

kicked 

1 

ladies' 

1 

intimates 

1 

job 

2 

kicks 

1 

ladies 

2 

intimation 

1 

jobs 

1 

kill 

4 

lady 

1 

into 

64 

Joe 

4 

killed 

23 

Lady 

1 

intolerable 

1 

Joel 

1 

Killeen 

3! 

Lafayette 

1 

intrepid 

1 

John 

52 

killing 

4  j 

Laffan 

1 

introduced 

5  | 

John's 

1 

kills 

4 

laid 

3 

introduces 

2I 

Johnson 

10 

kilometers 

1 

Lailoz 

1 

introducing 

2| 

Johnson's 

2 

Kilroy 

1 

Lake 

5 

invades 

1  i 

Johnston 

1 

Kimberly 

1 

lake 

8 

invading 

1 

Johnston's 

1 

Kinch 

1 

Lakes 

2 

invariably 

1 

join 

2 

kind 

13 

lakes 

6 

invasion 

1 

joining 

1 

kindergarten 

1 

Lamballe 

1 

inventors 

1 

Jose 

2 

kindhearted 

1 

Lambeso 

1 

investigate 

4 

Joseph 

4 

kinds 

3  ! 

lamented 

1 

investigated 

A 

Joseph's 

1 

king 

4 

Lancaster 

3 

investigation 

5  i 

Journal 

2 

kingdom 

1 

land 

10 

investment 

1 

journey 

4 

kingdoms 

1 

Landgrave 

1 

invitation 

6 

journey's 

1 

Kingsley 

1 

landing 

3 

invitations 

3  1 

Jove 

1 

Kingson 

1 

landlord 

1 

invite 

1 

joy 

1 

Kingson's 

1| 

lands 

1 

invited 

3 

Joyce 

3 

Kinkead 

1 

landslide 

1 

invites 

1 

Judge 

2 

kinky 

1  1  Lane 

1 
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Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

language 

2 

leg 

5 

liquor 

■ 

Louise 

1 

languages 

1 

legacy 

2 

liquors 

Louisana 

3 

Lanigan 

1 

legacies 

1 

list 

7 

Louisville 

1 

Lanner 

1 

legal 

4 

listened 

1 

Lourdea 

2 

larceny 

» 

legend 

2 

lists 

3 

Love 

1 

large 

21 

legislate 

1 

literature 

3 

love 

4 

largely 

2 

legislation 

1 

litigants 

1 

loved 

2 

larger 

2 

legislative 

2 

Little 

1 

lovers 

1 

largest 

6 

legislature 

2 

little 

42 

loving 

1 

Lamed 

1 

Legislature 

2 

Lituna 

1 

Love  joy 

1 

lassitude 

1 

legitimate 

2 

live 

15 

low 

4 

last 

77 

Lehigh 

5 

lived 

4 

lower 

4 

lasted 

2 

length 

9 

lively 

1 

lowest 

3 

lasting 

1 

lengths 

1 

lives 

11 

loyal 

1 

last-named 

1 

lengthy 

2 

living 

7 

loyalty 

1 

lasts 

1 

Lennon 

2 

Livonia 

1 

Lozier 

1 

late 

22 

Leo 

1 

Llanisca 

1 

luck 

1 

lately 

1 

Leon 

7 

Lloyd 

2 

luckless 

1 

later 

12 

Leroy 

1 

load 

1 

lucky 

1 

latest 

5 

Lescaul 

1 

loaded 

3 

Lucy 

1 

latitude 

1 

Leslie 

1 

loaned 

2 

Ludlow 

1 

latter 

6 

less 

18 

local 

9 

Lukens 

1 

laugh 

1 

lesson 

2 

localities 

1 

lumber 

0 

laughter 

1 

lessened 

1 

locality 

1 

Luna 

1 

Laughlin 

1 

let 

10 

locate 

1 

lunch 

1 

launch 

1 

letter 

19 

located 

1 

luncheon 

2 

launches 

1 

letters 

9 

locating 

1 

Luninger 

1 

Laurel 

1 

level 

3 

location 

1 

Lupfer 

1 

Laurent 

1 

levy 

1 

Locke 

1 

lurching 

1 

Lahrentic 

1 

Lewiston 

1 

locked 

5 

lured 

1 

lava 

2 

Libau 

1 

lockjaw 

2 

lurk 

2 

law 

20 

libel 

1 

lockout 

1 

luxury 

2 

Law 

1 

liberal 

2 

Lockport 

7 

lying 

0 

Lawn 

1 

Liberal 

1 

locks 

2 

lynch 

1 

lawn 

1 

liberality 

1 

Locomotive 

1 

lynching 

1 

Lawrence 

4 

Liberals 

1 

lodge 

2 

Lyons 

1 

laws 

7 

liberty 

1 

Lodge 

2 

lawyer 

2 

license 

2 

Loftus 

1 

macadam 

1 

Lawyer 

1 

Lichliter 

1 

London 

18 

MacGregor 

1 

Lawyers 

1 

lid 

1 

Londoner 

1 

machine 

8 

lawyers 

1 

lie 

2 

Londoners 

1 

machinery 

5 

lay 

6 

lies 

0 

London's 

1 

Mack 

1 

laying 

1 

lieutenant 

1 

long 

47 

Mackinaw 

1 

lazy 

1 

Lieutenant 

2 

Long 

5 

mad 

3 

lead 

12 

life 

20 

Longe 

1 

made 

90 

leader 

8 

lifting 

1 

Longshoremen's 

1 

Madison 

1 

Leader 

3 

light 

0 

long-struggling 

1 

Madrid 

3 

leaders 

1 

lighted 

4 

longer 

7 

Magazine 

1 

leading 

5 

lightest 

1 

longest 

2 

magistrate 

1 

leadership 

2 

lightning 

1 

lonely 

3 

Magncs 

4 

leads 

4 

lights 

2 

look 

6 

Magnes' 

1 

league 

4 

like 

24 

looked 

5 

magnetism 

1 

League 

2 

likely 

6 

looking 

8 

magnificent 

2 

leap 

2 

likewise 

1 

Lookout 

1 

Mahoney 

2 

leaped 

1 

liking 

1 

looks 

5 

maid 

1 

leaps 

1 

Lilac 

1 

loose 

1 

Maid 

1 

learn 

4 

Liliputian 

1 

loosely 

1 

mail 

5 

learned 

9 

limbs 

1 

loosened 

1 

main 

4 

Leary 

2 

limit 

2 

looted 

1 

Main 

4 

• 

10 

limited 

1 

Lord 

11 

Maine 

1 

leather 

1 

Limited 

2 

Lord's 

1 

mainly 

1 

10 

limits 

2 

Lorenzo 

1 

mains 

1 

leaves 

3 

limp 

1 

Los 

3 

maintain 

2 

leaving 

7 

Lincoln 

2 

Losel 

1 

Major 

6 

lecture 

2 

Linden 

1 

loses 

4 

majority 

14 

lecturing 

1 

line 

10 

loss 

9 

majorities 

1 

led 

5 

Line 

1 

lost 

19 

make 

40 

Ledgef 

1 

lined 

1 

lot 

0 

maker 

2 

Let 

:j 

linen 

2 

Loti's 

1 

makers 

1 

Leerburger 

l 

lineman 

1 

Lou 

1 

maker's 

1 

Leffert 

2 

lines 

7 

loud 

1 

makes 

9 

Lcffert's 

2 

Ling 

1 

loudly 

1 

making 

17 

left 

32 

Ling's 

2 

Louis 

17 

male 

1 

Words     Recurrence 

Malinort  1 

Mallon  1 

Malone  3 

Maloney  1 

maltreatment  1 

Malthus  1 

man  42 

man's  7 

Man  1 

managed  1 

management  1 

manager  2 

managers  2 

manifestly  1 

manifold  1 

Manitoba  1 

manned  2 

manner  8 

manners  1 

manoeuvers  3 

Manrizo  1 

mantle  1 

mantles  1 

manufacture  1 

manufacturer  1 
manufacturer's  1 
manufacturing        1 

Manzano  1 

many  52 

map  2 

marble  2 

Marcellus  3 

March  2 

march  2 

marched  2 

Margaret  4 

Mariana  2 

Marie  3 

Marine  1 

marine  0 

mariners  1 

Maritana  1 

mark  3 

marked  2 

markedly  1 

market  3 

marks  2 

Maron  1 

Marquise  1 

marriage  13 

marriages  1 

married  6 

marrying  1 

Marsellaise  1 

Marseilles  1 

Marshal  1 

Marshall  1 

Marshes  1 

Martin  3 

martyr  2 

marvelous  1 

Mary  9 

Maryland  1 

Mary's  3 

Maryville  1 

masculine  1 

Mason  2 

masonry  1 

mass  3 
Massachusetts        4 

masses  1 

mast  1 

master  3 


Words     Recurrence 

Matamoras  1 

match  2 

material  3 

materialized  1 

mathematics  1 

Matildy  1 

matrimonial  1 

matrimony  1 

matron  5 

matter  19 

matters  4 

Matty  1 

Maud  2 

Maul  1 

Maur  1 

maximum  4 

may  50 

May  5 

Maybell  1 

Mayer  1 

Maynihan  1 

Mayor  12 

mayor  9 

Mayoralty  3 

mazes  1 

Mazurka  1 

McAdoo  1 

McCarthy  3 

McCartney  1 

McCartney's  1 

McClellan  6 

McClure  5 

McCue  1 

McCullen  1 

McCulloch  1 

McDonald  8 

McDonough  1 

McDowell  1 

McGuire  2 

McKee  1 

McKenney  1 

McKenzie  3 

McKee  ver  1 

McKinley  1 

McLeod  3 

McNair  1 

me  17 

meal  2 

mean  1 

means  14 

meant  3 

meantime  3 

measure  4 

measured  1 

measures  5 

meat  1 

mechanics  1 

medal  15 

medals  1 

medical  4 

Medical  5 

medicine  1 

medium  3 

meet  8 

meeting  15 

meetings  1 

melancholy  1 

Melaney  1 

Mellier  1 

Melilla  4 

melody  2 

melted  1 

melting  1 
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Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Melvin 

1 

minds 

1 

months' 

1 

Myers 

2 

New 

(if) 

notified 

4 

■ember 

14 

mine 

5 

Montreal 

5 

Myron 

1 

Neward 

1 

notify 

1 

members 

36 

mineral 

1 

Mooney 

2 

myself 

4 

newest 

1 

notifying 

1 

membership 

1 

Minerva 

1 

Moore 

3 

mysterious 

3 

news 

11 

notion 

1 

memorial 

3 

mining 

3 

mooring 

1 

mysteriously 

1 

News 

13 

notoriety 

2 

memory 

3 

minimum 

4 

Moors 

2 

mystery 

1 

newspaper 

5 

notorious 

1 

men 

78 

minister 

4 

Moran 

1 

mystic 

1 

newspaper's 

2 

notoriously 

2 

Men 

1 

ministers 

1 

more 

73 

newspapers 

8 

Notre 

1 

Hene 

3 

ministrations 

1 

Morolla 

1 

cabbed 

1 

Newton 

5 

notwithstarj 

ling     4 

Mene's 

1 

ministry 

2 

moreover 

2 

Nagata 

1 

Newton's 

1 

nourished 

1 

men's 

2 

Minneapolis 

1 

Morgan 

3 

nail 

1 

next 

27 

novel 

5 

Men's 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

morning 

31 

naked 

1 

Nez 

1 

novels 

1 

Menn 

4 

minor 

1 

morning's 

1 

name 

21 

Niagara 

15 

novelty 

2 

mental 

2 

minority 

3 

Morris 

5 

named 

8 

nice 

2 

November 

1 

mention 

1 

Minority 

1 

Morse 

3 

names 

8 

niches 

1 

now 

60 

mentioned 

4 

minors 

1 

Moses 

2 

namely 

2 

Nicholas 

2 

Nowak 

1 

merchant 

2 

minute 

2 

Mosher 

1 

naming 

1 

Nicholson 

1 

nucleus 

2 

mercury 

1 

minutes 

4 

Mosier 

1 

narrated 

1 

Nicolas 

1 

Nugat 

1 

mercy 

1 

miraculously 

1 

most 

47 

narrative 

1 

nickelodeons 

2 

nuisance 

1 

mere 

3 

mirage 

1 

mostly 

1 

narrow 

2 

nickels 

1 

number 

20 

Meredith 

1 

mirror 

2 

mother 

17 

narrowly 

1 

night 

42 

numbered 

1 

Meredith's 

3 

mirth 

1 

motherland 

1 

Nathan 

1 

Night 

1 

numberless 

1 

merely 

4 

misappropriating   2 

mother's 

3 

nation 

6 

nightly 

1 

numbers 

11 

Meridian 

2 

mischief 

1 

motion 

7 

national 

20 

Ninth 

1 

numerical 

1 

merits 

1 

misconduct 

1 

motives 

1 

National 

10 

nipping 

1 

numerous 

2 

merry 

1 

misdemeanor 

2 

motor 

4 

Nationalists 

1 

nips 

1 

nurses 

5 

messenger 

1 

misgivings 

1 

motorcycle 

4 

nationalities 

2 

no 

101 

nursing 

1 

met 

6 

mishap 

1 

motorist 

1 

nations 

2 

nobility 

3 

metal 

2 

misrepresent 

1 

motorists 

1 

native 

1 

noble 

4 

oak 

1 

Metcalfe 

1 

missing 

5 

motorman 

2 

natives 

2 

nobler 

1 

oasis 

1 

meteorological 

1 

mission 

2 

motors 

2 

natural 

3 

nobly 

1 

obey 

1 

meters 

2 

missionary 

1 

Mount 

1 

nature 

3 

nobody 

5 

obeyed 

1 

Methodist 

1 

Mississippi 

3 

Mountain 

1 

naught 

1 

nod 

1 

object 

3 

method 

1 

Missouri 

1 

mountain 

8 

naval 

9 

Nodarse 

2 

objected 

1 

methods 

4 

mistake 

4 

mountaineers 

1 

Naval 

1 

Nodarse's 

1 

objection 

5 

metropolis 

1 

mistaken 

2 

mountains 

4 

Navarro 

1 

noise 

1 

objections 

3 

Metz 

1 

mistakenly 

1 

Mountains 

1 

navigating 

1 

noises 

1 

objects 

1 

Mexican 

3 

misunderstanding  1 

mounted 

1 

navigation 

2 

noisy 

1 

obliged 

1 

Mexico 

7 

misunderstood 

1 

mounting 

1 

navy 

4 

nominate 

1 

O'Brien 

1 

Meyer 

5 

Mixer 

1 

mounts 

1 

Navy 

1 

nominated 

2 

obscurely 

1 

Miami 

1 

Mixers 

1 

mouth 

3 

near 

20 

nominating 

1* 

obscurity 

1 

mice 

2 

mob 

2 

move 

3 

nearby 

4 

nominative 

1 

observation 

1 

Michael 

5 

mode 

1 

movement 

2 

nearer 

1 

nomination 

8 

observed 

5 

Michigan 

5 

models 

1 

movements 

1 

nearing 

2 

nominations 

2 

observers 

1 

Mickles 

1 

moderate 

2 

moves 

1 

nearly 

20 

none 

7 

observes 

1 

middle 

2 

moderating 

1 

moving 

4 

neatness 

1 

non-existent 

1 

obstacles 

3 

Middleton 

1 

modern 

6 

mower 

1 

necessarily 

1 

nonpartisan 

1 

obstruct 

1 

Middletown 

2 

modest 

1 

much 

39 

necessary 

8 

noon 

5 

obtain 

4 

mid-lake 

1 

modesty 

1 

mud 

2 

necessitates 

1 

noose 

2 

obtainable 

3 

Midney 

1 

modestly 

1 

Mueller 

1 

necessities 

1 

nor 

6 

obtained 

10 

midnight 

5 

Mohamed 

3 

Mueller's 

1 

neck 

3 

Nore 

1 

obtaining 

3 

Midsummer 

1 

Mohawk 

1 

Muir 

1 

need 

3 

Nora 

1 

occasion 

4 

might 

15 

Moines 

1 

mulcting 

1 

needed 

2 

Normal 

3 

occasions 

2 

mile 

13 

moire 

1 

Mulford 

1 

needless 

1 

normal 

3 

occupants 

2 

Mile 

1 

Molay 

1 

multiplying 

1 

needs 

1 

north 

5 

occupied 

7 

Miles 

1 

molesting 

1 

multitude 

1 

negative 

2 

Northern 

6 

occupy 

5 

miles 

29 

molten 

2 

Munich 

1 

neglect 

1 

northern 

5 

occur 

2 

Milford 

1 

moment 

4 

municipal 

2 

neglected 

2 

North's 

1 

occurred 

3 

military 

6 

moments 

1 

Munfordville 

1 

negro 

2 

northwest 

1 

occurrence 

2 

militia 

1 

money 

24 

murder 

12 

neighborhood 

5 

Northwest 

1 

o'clock 

20 

milk 

1 

Money 

3 

murdered 

3 

neighbor's 

1 

northwestern 

2 

O'Connor 

4 

mill 

3 

moneyed 

1 

murderer 

6 

neighbors 

6 

Norton 

1 

October 

4 

Mill 

1 

monopolistic 

1 

Murphy 

10 

neither 

3 

nose 

1 

Odd 

1 

Miller 

13 

monotonous 

1 

Murray 

4 

nephew 

1 

nostrils 

1 

odor 

1 

Miller's 

1 

Montague 

1 

Museum 

1 

net 

3 

not 

225 

of 

2122 

millionaire 

1 

Monterey 

1 

museum 

1 

nerves 

2 

notable 

2 

off 

21 

millionaire's 

1 

Montespan 

1 

museums 

1 

nervousness 

2 

notably 

1 

offenders 

1 

mills 

1 

Montfort 

1 

music 

1 

Neu 

1 

note 

1 

offense 

2 

Milton 

1 

Montgomery 

1 

must 

31 

Neumon 

1 

noted 

3 

offensive 

2 

Milwaukee 

1 

month 

12 

muster 

1 

neuralgia 

1 

noteworthy 

2 

offer 

2 

mince 

2 

monthly 

1 

mutilated 

2 

never 

30 

nothing 

20 

offered 

4 

mind 

6 

months 

12 

muzzle 

1 

nevertheless 

2 

notice 

4 

offering 

2 

Minden 

2 

month's 

1 

my 

33 

new 

68 

noticed 

1 

offers 

2 
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Office  1 

office  23 

officer  16 

officers  22 

offices  6 

official  5 

officially  2 

officials  8 

officiate  1 

often  5 

O'Hagan  1 

oh  1 

Ohio  7 

Oil  2 

oil-soaked  1 

Oklahoma  3 

O'Laughlin  1 

old  31 

olden  1 

older  1 

oldest  4 

old-fashioned  1 

O'Leary  1 

Olga  1 

Oliver  3 

Olympian  1 

O'.Malley  3 

ominous  1 

on  411 

once  16 

one  116 

one's  2 

only  58 

Ontario  2 

onward  1 

open  21 

opened  5 

opening  10 

opens  3 

operatic  1 

operating  7 

operation  8 

operations  4 

opinion  16 

opinions  3 

Opponheim  1 

opponent  2 

opponents  2 


Words  Recurrence 
1 
3 

1 


Words     Recurrence         Words     Recurrence         Words 


opportune 


opportunity  4 

opposed  2 

opposing  2 

opposite  l 

opposition  4 

oppressed  1 

or  125 

orb  1 

orchard  1 

orehids  1 

order  'M 

ordered  7 

ordering  1 

orderlies  l 

orders  9 

ordiiiaie'  ] 

ordinary  3 

Oregon  l 

organization  8 

organisations  1 

organise  I 

organised  s 

organs  l 

Oriental  J 


origin 
original 
originally 
originated 
Orleans 
ornaments 
orthodox 
Orthodox 
Orville 
Osaka 
Oscar 
Oskar 
other 
others 
otherwise 
Ottoman 
ought 
our 
,  Our 
out 

outbreak 
outbuilding 
Outcast 
i  outcome 
outer 
outfits 
outgoing 
outing 
outlasted 
outline 
outruns 
outside 
over 

overcome 
overcoming 
overdone 
overland 
overpowered 
Overseer 
oversees 
overtaxed 
overthrow 
overtook 
Overture 
overwhelmingly 
overworked 
owed 
Owens 
owing 
own 
Own 
owned 
owner 
owner's 
owners 
ownership 
owns 
oxidizes 
oxygen 

Pacific 

paek 

parked 

packets 

Paderewski 

Page 

page 

pageaal 

paid 

pains 

paintei  - 

paints 

pair 


2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 

84 

20 
1 
1 
3 

27 
1 
101 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 

13 
1 
3 
1 
9 

72 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6 
22  I 

1 

4 

7 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
3 
9 
1 
l 


pal 

palace 

Palace 

Palama 

palaver 

Palisard 

Palmer-Singer 

Palmera 

pamphlet 

Panella 

panic 

Pantown 

papal 

paper 

papers 

parachute 

parade 

parades 

paradise 

paradoxical 

paradoxically 

paragraph 

paragraphs 

parallel 

paralyzing 

parent 

parentage 

parents 

Paris 

Park 

park 

Parkersburg 

Parliament 

parliamentary 

parliaments 

parlors 

partially 

particular 

particularly 

particulars 

part 

parties 

partly 

partner 

parts 

party 

pass 


passed 
passenger 
Passenger 
passengers 


passing 

past 

pastor 

patent 

pathetic 

patients 

Patrick 

Patrick's 

patriot 

patriotic 

patriotism 

Patrolman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Paul's 

paused 

paved 

p.i\  einent 
pavements 

pa\  iliops 


1  paving 

2  !  Pay 
1     Pay 

1     paying 
1  |  paymaster 
1  :  payment 
1     Payn 

1  Payne 

2  Payne-Aldrich 
1     pays 

1     peace 

1  |  peaches 

3  Pearl 
11  I  pears 
10  j  Peary 

2  j  Peasant 

3  j  peasants 
2     Pease 

1  Peck 

2  ''  peculiar 

1     pedagogic 
1  t  Peer 
1  j  penalty 
1  |  Pencil 

1  pendency 

2  j  pending 
penetrate 
penetrating 
penetration 
penitentiary 
penned 
Penrose 
Pennsylvania 
people 
People 
peoples 
per 

percentage 
perceptibly 
Percy 
perennially 
perfect 
perfected 
perfection 
perfectly 

40     perforated 

6  !  perform 

2  j  performance 
11  i  performed 
4     performer 
1  !  perhaps 

1  perilous 

2  period 

3  |  periods 
10  |  Perkins 

4  permanent 

1     permanently 
1     permeate 
1      permission 
3     permit 

1  permits 

2  permitted 

5  permitting 
1  perpetuate 
5  Perryvillc 
1     persisted 

7  persistently 
1      persists 

1  person 
1      personal 

8  personality 
1      personally 

1      persons 
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l 
l 

17 
5 
1 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

44 
1 
1 

11 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 

x\ 
1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

l| 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 


perspiration 

persuade 

persuaded 

pertaining 

pet 

Peter 

Peters 

Petersburg 

petition 

Petty 

petrified 

Phelps 

Phelps' 

Phil 

Philadelphia 

Phillippe 

Phillip 

Phillips 

philosopher 

phonetic 

photographs 

phrase 

phraseology 

phrenologist 

physical 
physician 
physicians 
!  pick 
picked 
picnic 
picture 
pictured 
pictures 
piece 
pieces 
Pierre 
pies 
Pike 
pile 
piled 
piloting 
pin 
pink 
Pioneer 
pipe 
pistil 
pistils 
pitched 
Pittsburg 
pity 
place 
placed 
places 
placing 
plain 
Plains 
plan 

Planches 
planet 
plank 
planned 
planning 
plans 
plant 
plants 
plaster 
plateau 
platform 
plausible 
play 
played 
playground 
playing 


ence 

Words    Recurrence 

1 

plays 

2 

4 

pleaded 

1 

1 

pleading 

1 

1 

pleasant 

3 

1 

pleasantry 

1 

6 

please 

2 

1 

pleased 

2 

3 

pleasing 

2 

4 

pleasure 

4 

1 

pledge 

3 

8 

pledged 

1 

1 

pledges 

2 

1 

plenty 

1 

1 

plight 

1 

15 

plot 

1 

1 

Ploughman 

1 

2 

plumbers 

1 

2 

plumes 

1 

2 

plums 

1 

1 

plunder 

1 

1 

plunge 

1 

1 

plunger 

1 

1 

plurality 

1 

2 

plutocracy 

1 

2 

Plymouth 

5 

1 

pockets 

2 

4 

poems 

1 

1 

Poet 

1 

1 

point 

9 

1 

Point 

3 

7 

pointed 

8 

1 

Pointer 

12 

1 

points 

2 

1 

poise 

1 

2 

polar 

3 

1 

pole 

4 

1 

police 

45 

1 

Police 

3 

1 

policeman 

4 

2 

policemen 

1 

1 

Policia 

1 

1 

policies          • 

1 

1 

policy 

1 

1 

polish 

1 

1 

polished 

1 

2 

polishing 

2 

1 

political 

19 

1 

politicians 

2 

7 

politics 

12 

3 

Politics 

1 

34 

pollon 

3 

16 

polls 

2 

3 

polluting 

1 

3 

Polytechnic 

1 

3 

pompons 

1 

1 

pool 

1 

9 

poor 

4 

2 

poorer 

1 

1 

poorest 

1 

1 

poorly 

1 

2I 

Pope 

1 

2i 

populace 

1 

7 

Popular 

1 

10 

popular 

10 

1 

popularity 

1 

1 

population 

9 

1 

pork 

1 

7 

port 

2 

1 

porter 

1 

5 

Porter 

6 

3 

portfolio 

1 

2 

Portland 

1 

1 

portion 

5 

Words     Recurrence 

Wordi     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words      Re 

urrence 

Porto 

1 

Premier 

1 

privileges 

2 

prostrate 

1 

Quad 

1 

portrays 

1 

premier 

1 

prizes 

2 

protect 

2 

qualified 

2 

ports 

2 

premium 

2 

probability 

2 

protected 

qualifies 

1 

Portugal 

1 

preparation 

1 

probable 

4 

protection 

quality 

2 

poses 

1 

preparations 

3 

probably 

5 

protectionist 

quantities 

1 

posing 

1 

prepared 

10 

probate 

2 

protective 

quantity 

1 

position 

7 

prepares 

1 

probation 

1 

protested 

quarrel 

1 

positions 

G 

preparing 

2 

problem 

6 

protests 

quarter 

2 

positive 

2 

Presbyterian 

1 

proceed 

4 

prothonotary 

quarters 

4 

possess 

1 

presence 

3 

proceeding 

13 

protuberances 

quarts 

1 

possessed 

1 

present 

30 

proceedings 

1 

proud 

3 

Quebec 

1 

possession 

1 

presentation 

5 

proceeds 

3 

prove 

9 

queen 

1 

possessor 

1 

presented 

5 

process 

2 

proved 

6 

Queen 

2 

possibilities 

1 

presently 

1 

proclamation 

1 

proves 

3 

Queens 

1 

possibility 

2 

presents 

1 

procuring 

1 

provide 

2 

query 

1 

possible 

23 

preservation 

2 

produce 

2 

provided 

7 

question 

22 

possibly 

2 

preserve 

1 

produced 

3 

provides 

2 

Question 

1 

post 

4 

preserves 

1 

producing 

1 

Providence 

3 

questioning 

1 

Post 

4 

presided 

1 

product 

1 

providing 

1 

questions 

2 

postoffice 

3 

presidency 

2 

production 

1 

Provincetown 

2 

quick 

2 

postponed 

4 

president 

3 

products 

2 

provision 

10 

quickly 

4 

postponement 

1 

President 

16 

profession 

1 

provisions 

5 

quickness 

1 

postscript 

1 

presidential 

1 

professional 

2 

prunes 

1 

quiet 

6 

potatoes 

1 

Press 

2 

professor 

1 

Prussia 

1 

Quinn 

2 

potentate 

1 

press 

21 

Professor 

3 

Prussian 

1 

quit 

1 

Potomac 

2 

pressing          , 

2 

professors 

1 

Public 

1 

quite 

9 

poultry 

2 

pressure 

5 

proficiency 

1 

public 

25 

quote 

3 

pound 

1 

Preston 

1 

profits 

1 

publication 

8 

quoted 

2 

pounds 

8 

presumed 

1 

profound 

1 

publicists 

1 

quotes 

1 

pour 

1 

presuming 

1 

program 

4 

publicly 

1 

poured 

1 

presumption 

1 

Progresome 

1 

published 

7 

rabid 

3 

pouring 

1 

pretends 

1 

progress 

11 

publishers 

2 

race 

5 

poverty 

4 

pretenses 

1 

prohibition 

2 

publishes 

2 

raced 

1 

powder 

1 

prettily 

1 

prohibitory 

3 

publishing 

1 

races 

4 

power 

5 

pretty 

6 

prohibits 

1 

pulled 

3 

racing 

4 

powerboat 

1 

prevailed 

4 

project 

1 

Pulliam 

1 

radical 

3 

powerful 

4 

prevailing 

1 

prolonged 

1 

pulpit 

2 

radicals 

1 

powerless 

1 

prevent 

4 

promenaders 

1 

pumped 

2 

rafter 

1 

powers 

1 

prevented 

1 

prominence 

1 

pumping 

1 

rags 

1 

practical 

1 

preventive 

i 

prominent 

4 

pumpkins 

1 

raids 

1 

practically 

9 

prevents 

l 

prominently 

1 

pumps 

1 

Railroad 

2 

practice 

1 

previous 

3 

promise 

1 

punish 

1 

railroad 

7 

practiced 

1 

previously 

1 

piomised 

7 

punished 

3 

railroads 

3 

prairie 

1 

price 

7 

promises 

2 

punishing 

1 

rails 

1 

prairies 

1 

priceless 

1 

promising 

1 

punishment 

2 

railway 

3 

praise 

3 

prices 

8 

promoted 

1 

pupils 

1 

rain 

1 

praised 

1 

pride 

3 

promotion 

2 

purchase 

f     1 

Raines 

1 

Prayer 

1 

Pries 

2 

promotor 

1 

purchased 

2 

Rainier 

1 

prayer 

1 

prima 

1 

prompted 

1 

purchases 

1 

rains 

1 

preach 

3 

primaries 

2 

promptly 

1 

purchasing 

2 

raised 

7 

preached 

1 

primary 

19 

pronounced 

6 

purely 

1 

raises 

1 

preacher 

1 

prime 

1 

pronunciation 

4 

purest 

1 

raising 

1    ! 

preachers 

2 

prince 

3 

proof 

3 

purge 

1 

Ralph 

1 

precaution 

2 

Prince 

6 

proper 

6 

purify 

1 

ramifications 

1    I 

precautions 

1 

Princess 

7 

properly 

4 

puritanic 

1 

ran 

4 

precedents 

2 

princess's 

1 

properties 

1 

purity 

1 

rang 

1 

precious 

2 

princesses 

1 

property 

8 

purloined 

1 

range 

1 

precipice 

1 

principal 

7 

prophecy 

1 

purpose 

6 

ranged 

1 

precipitated 

1 

principals 

2 

prophesying 

1 

purposes 

4 

Rangeley 

1 

precisely 

1 

principalship 

2 

proportion 

1 

purses 

1 

ranges 

1 

precision 

1 

principle 

1 

proposal 

3 

pursue 

2 

rank 

6 

predecessor 

1 

principles 

1 

proposals 

1 

pursued 

1 

ranked 

1 

predecessors 

1 

print 

1 

proposed 

5 

pursuing 

1 

ranks 

1 

predict 

1 

printed 

1 

proposition 

13 

pursuit 

1 

rapid 

4 

predicted 

4 

printers 

1 

propositions 

1 

Purtell 

2 

rapidly 

4 

prediction 

1 

printing 

1 

proprietor 

3 

Purvis 

4 

rapidity 

1 

preference 

2 

Prison 

1 

prose 

1 

put 

27 

Rapids 

2 

preferment 

1 

prison 

5 

prosecution 

1 

Putnam 

1 

rare 

2 

preferred 

1 

prisoner 

3 

prosecutions 

1 

putting 

2 

rarely 

1 

prelate 

1 

prisoner's 

1 

prospect 

2 

puts 

1 

rate 

9 

preliminary 

7 

prisoners 

4 

prospects 

2 

puzzle 

1 

rates 

3 

preliminaries 

1 

private 

7 

prospective 

1 

puzzled 

1 

rather 

5 

premeditative 

1 

privilege 

3 

prosperous 

1 

ratify 

1 

Words    Recurrence 

Raymond  1 

raya  2 

reach  5 

reached  l~> 

reaching  1 

read  7 

readily  1 

reading  2 

read]  1") 

real  3 

realization  1 

really  7 

realms  1 

realty  2 

reaping  1 

rear  2 
rearrangement         1 

reason  1 2 

reasonably  1 

reasons  3 

reasserts  1 

rebel  1 

rebuffs  1 

rebuilding  3 

rebuilt  1 

recall  2 

receipt  1 

receive  G 

received  20 

receives  1 

receiving  3 

recent  9 

recently  13 

reception  1 

receptions  1 

recess  1 

reckoned  1 

recognition  2 

recognized  1 

recommended  2 
recommendation  2 
recommendations  2 

recommends  1 

recommit  2 

reconciled  1 

reconstituted  1 
reconstructing         1 

record  2 

recorded  2 
record-breaking  1 
Record-Herald        1 

lecords  3 

recoup  1 

recover  4 

recovered  5 

recovery  3 

Recreation  1 

Recreations  1 

recruits  2 

red  1 

Red  3 

redeemed  1 

reduced  5 

reduction  2 

reductions  1 

reefs  1 

reelection  1 

reenter  1 

refer  2 

referee  1 

reference  1 

referred  5 

referring  1 
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Words    liecurrence 

Words    liecurrence 

Words    Recurrence 

reflect 

1 

rendered 

1 

restraint 

2 

reflection 

1 

rendezvous 

1 

result 

16 

reform 

1 

renewed 

1 

resulted 

4 

reforming 

1 

Renselacr 

1 

resulting 

1 

refuse 

2 

reopen 

1 

results 

5 

refused 

3 

reorganization 

2 

resurrection 

1 

refuses 

1 

repair 

5 

retain 

2 

refusing 

4 

repaired 

1 

retained 

2 

regain 

2 

repairing 

4 

retired 

7 

regaining 

1 

repairs 

1 

retirement 

2 

Regan 

4 

repeats 

1 

retried 

1 

regard 

6 

repetition 

1 

Rettershof 

1 

regarded 

2 

replace 

2 

return 

14 

regarding 

5 

replaced 

2 

returned 

16 

regards 

1 

replenishing 

1 

returning 

5 

regime 

1 

replied 

3 

returns 

5 

regiment 

1 

ieply 

1 

Reuben 

2 

regiments 

1 

report 

14 

revealed 

2 

Regina 

1 

reported 

9 

revel 

1 

region 

3 

reporter 

3 

reverend 

2 

regions 

5 

reports 

7 

reveise 

2 

Regis 

1 

represent 

5 

reversed 

1 

register 

2 

representations 

1 

revert 

1 

registration 

3 

representative 

3 

Reves 

1 

regret 

1 

representatives 

3 

reviewed 

1 

regrets 

2 

represented 

1 

revival 

2 

regular 

5 

representing 

5 

revision 

2 

regularity 

1 

represents 

5 

revolt 

3 

regularly 

2 

repression 

1 

revolutionaries 

1 

regulars 

1 

Republic 

1 

revolver 

4 

Reichtag 

1 

Republican- 

7 

Reyburn 

2 

Reichtag's 

1 

Republicans 

6 

Rhode 

2 

reign 

1 

reputable 

1 

rhymes 

1 

.eigned 

1 

reputation 

1 

ribbon 

2 

Reinnmn 

2 

reputed 

1 

ribbons 

1 

reindeer 

1 

request 

4 

rich 

5 

reiterate 

1 

requested 

2 

Richard 

2 

reject 

1 

require 

1 

Richardson 

1 

rejected 

1 

required 

4 

Richness 

1 

relate 

1 

requirements 

1 

rid 

1 

relation 

1 

requisition 

1 

ridden 

2 

relations 

3 

rescue 

4 

Ridder 

4 

relationship 

1 

rescued 

1 

Ridder's 

1 

relatives 

1 

research 

1 

ride 

3 

relay  . 

3 

resided 

1 

Ridge 

1 

released 

4 

residence 

5 

Ridgway 

1 

reliable 

1 

resident 

3 

ridiculous 

1 

reliability 

2 

residents 

3 

riding 

3 

relief 

7 

resides 

1 

rig 

1 

relieve 

3 

resigned 

1 

right 

11 

relieved 

2 

resistance 

2 

Right 

1 

religious 

1 

resisting 

1 

rights 

1 

reluctance 

1 

resolutions 

2 

rigor 

1 

relying 

2 

resort 

5 

rigorous 

1 

remain 

5 

resources 

5 

Rigs 

1 

remainder 

3 

respect 

2 

Riley 

4 

remained 

4 

respectively 

1 

Rillis 

1 

remaining 

2 

respite 

1 

ringing 

1 

remains 

4 

respond 

1 

rink 

1 

remark 

1 

responded 

1 

riots 

1 

remarkable 

5 

response 

2 

ripe 

2 

remarked 

1 

responsible 

8 

ripen 

1 

remedies 

1 

rest 

10 

rise 

2 

remedy 

3 

restaurant 

2 

rises 

2 

remember 

2 

rested 

1 

rising 

1 

remembered 

3 

restless 

1 

risking 

1 

Reminiscences 

1 

restoration 

3 

rite 

1 

Remington 

1 

restore 

1 

Rite 

1 

removal 

4 

restored 

4 

rites 

2 

remove 

3 

restoring 

1 

river 

10 

removed 

2 

restrain 

1 

River 

12 

removing 

1 

nned 

5 

Riviera 

1 

render 

1 

n  straining 

3 

Riverside 

4 

Words    Recurrence 


Road  4 

road  14 

roads  8 

roadside  1 

roadstead  1 

roadway  1 

Roam  1 

roar  1 

rob  1 

robbed  3 

robbery  3 

Robert  6 

Roberts  1 

Robertson  5 

Robinson  4 

Rochester  7 

Rochevot  2 

Rock  4 

rock  2 

rocks  4 

rode  1 

Roebung  1 

Rogan's  1 

Rogenthien  4 

Rogues  1 

roll  1 

rolled  2 

roller  1 

Roman  1 

romance  2 

romancers  1 

Rome  2 

roof  1 

roofer  2 

room  12 

roomed  1 

rooms  3 

Roosevelt  6 

Root  2 

Root's  1 

rope  2 

rose  1 

Roseville  1 

Rossow  1 

Rostand  1 

Roswell  1 

Rothschild  2 

Rothschild's  1 

rough  1 

Roumania  1 

Roumanian  1 

round  6 

rounds  1 

Rourke  1 

rout  1 

route  4 

routed  1 

routine  3 

row  1 

Rowan  1 

Rowland  1 

royal  8 

royalty  1 

Rozan  1 

rubber  4 

Rublee  2 

Rublee's  1 

Rudolph  1 

Ruffles  1 

Rufus  1 

ruin  3 

ruined  1 

ruining  1 


Words    Recurrence 

ruina  1 

rule  11 

ruler  1 

rules  2 

rumored  1 

rumors  2 

run  14 

runabout  1 

runaround  1 

running  14 

Rupp  1 

rurales  2 

rushed  3 

rushes  1 

rushing  2 

Russia  2 

Russian  12 

Ruth  1 


sachem 

Sackett 

Sackett's 

sacque 

Sacramento 

sacred 

sacrifice 

sad 

saddle 

safe 

safeguard 

Sahara 

said 

sail 

sailed 

sailing 

sails 

Saint 

sake 

salaried 

salaries 

salary 


salient 

Salma 

saloon 

Salt 

salt 

salubrious 

salvation 

Sam 

same 

Sams 

Samuel 

San 

sanction 

sanctioned 

sand 

sanitary 

sanitation 

sanity 

sank 

Saratoga 

Sardarad 

sat 

satire 

satisfaction 

satisfactory 

satisfied 

Saturday 

Savants 

save 

saved 


Words    Recurrence] 

saving  2 

saw  14 

Sawyer  1 

Sawyer's  1 

Saxe-Coburg  1 

say  26 

saying  3 

Saykes  2 

Saylor  3 

says  42 

scale  1 

scalpers  2 

scanty  1 

scared         •  1 

scares  1 

scarf  1 

scatter  1 

scattered  1 

scene  5 

scenes  5 

scenic  1 

scepter  1 

scepticism  1 

schedule  3 

scheduled  2 

schedules  1 

scheme  3 

schemer  1 

Scheu  1 

Schmeiding  1 

Schmidt  2 

Schnitzler  1 

Schneider  1 

Schoenhut  1 

scholar  1 

School  1 

school  13 

schooling  1 

schools  8 

Science  1 

Scientific  2 

scientists  2 

Scinta's  1 

scion  1 

scoffed  1 

score  4 

scores  2 

Scotch  1 

Scotland  1 

Scots  1 

Scotsmen  2 

scrap  1 

scraped  1 

scratch  1 

scratched  1 

scrawled  1 

screams  1 

screens  1 

screws  1 

scrub  1 

scrubbed  1 

scruple  1 

scrurrilous  1 

scrutinizing  3 

Sea  1 

sea  7 

seacoast  1 

sealskin  2 

Seaman's  1 

seamstress  4 

seance  3 

search  5 

searchers  1 


GO 


Words     Recurrence 

searching  3 

seas  5 

sea's  1 

seaside  2 

season  5 

seasonable  1 

season's  1 

seat  2 

Seattle  2 

Sebastian  1 

second  8 

seconds  1 

secret  4 

,    secretaries  1 

secretary  9 

Secretary  1 

secretly  1 

section  10 

sectional  2 

sections  2 

secure  3 

secured  2 

securing  2 

securely  1 

security  1 

see  16 

seed  1 

seeds  1 

Seefried  1 

seeing  3 

seek  5 

seekers  1 

seeks  2 

seem  3 

Seeman  1 

seemed  7 

seems  14 

seen  9 

sees  1 

seesaw  1 

Seibert  8 

Seibert's  2 

seize  2 

seldom  1 

selected  6 

Selection  2 

selection  1 

self  3 

sell  5 

semblance  1 

semiofficial  1 

semiofficially  1 

senate  20 

Senate  9 

Senator  18 

senator  3 

Senators  3 

senators  4 

send  2 

sending  3 

Seneca  13 

senior  2 

Senor  1 

sensation  3 

sensational  5 

sense  5 

senseless  1 

sensible  2 

sent  17 

sentence  3 

sentenced  2 

sentiment  3 

sentimental  1 


Words    Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Senussi 

1 

shoot 

1 

Siwa 

1 

separate 

2 

shooting 

1 

Sixth 

1 

separating 

1 

shop 

1 

size 

3 

September 

5 

shops 

1 

sizes 

3 

sergeant 

1 

shore 

6 

sketch 

2 

Sergeant 

2 

short 

15 

skilfully 

2 

serial 

1 

shorten 

1 

skin 

1 

series 

5 

shorter 

1 

skirt 

1 

serious 

10 

shortly 

8 

skull 

4 

sei  iously 

8 

shortness 

1 

sky 

1 

seriousness 

1 

shorts 

1 

slacken 

1 

sermons 

1 

shot 

8 

slammed 

1 

servant 

1 

should 

28 

slated 

1 

serve 

4 

shoulders 

2 

Slater 

2 

served 

8 

shouting 

1 

slavery 

3 

serves 

1 

shoved 

1 

sledge 

1 

Servia 

2 

show 

19 

sledges 

2 

service 

12 

showed 

2 

sleep 

2 

services 

3 

shower 

1 

sleeping 

1 

serving 

3 

showered 

1 

sleeve 

1 

session 

11 

showers 

1 

slender 

1 

sessions 

6 

showing 

1 

slept 

1 

set 

10 

shown 

5 

Slicks  ; 

1 

sets 

1 

shows 

11 

slight 

2 

setting 

1 

Shroeder 

2 

slightest 

1 

settings 

1 

shut 

1 

slightly 

2 

settle 

1 

shy 

1 

sling 

1 

settled 

5 

sick 

1 

slipped 

3 

settlement 

1 

side 

19 

sliver 

1 

several 

26 

sides 

5 

Sloe  urn's 

1 

severe 

6 

sidewalk 

1 

small 

8 

severely 

1 

sight 

7 

smaller 

2 

sex 

3 

sign 

2 

smashed 

1 

sexton 

1 

signal 

2 

smelled 

2 

sexual 

1 

signally 

1 

smells 

1 

Seymour 

1 

signals 

1 

smiled 

2 

Shaefer 

1 

signatures 

1 

smiles 

1 

shaft 

1 

signed 

5 

smoke 

2 

shafts 

1 

significance 

1 

smoothed 

1 

shaken 

1 

signing 

1 

smoothly 

1 

shakes 

1 

signs 

2 

smuggle 

1 

Shakespeare 

2 

silence 

2 

smuggled 

3 

Shakespeare's 

1 

silk 

2 

Smyrna 

1 

shall 

15 

silted 

1 

sneak 

2 

shame 

3 

silver 

3 

Snell 

5 

shape 

1 

similar 

6 

snow 

2 

shaped 

1 

similarity 

1 

snowsheds 

1 

share 

3 

simple 

1 

snuffed 

1 

shared 

1 

simply 

5 

snug 

1 

sharp 

1 

simultaneous 

3 

so 

67 

Shaw 

2 

simultaneously 

2 

social 

2 

she 

133 

since 

35 

socialism 

2 

shed 

7 

sincerely 

1 

socialists 

1 

shekels 

1 

sincerity 

1 

Socialists 

1 

shelter 

1 

sing 

1 

societies 

2 

shelters 

1 

Sing 

3 

society 

5 

Sheapard 

1 

singer 

1 

Sociologist 

1 

Shepherd 

1 

single 

5 

soft 

2 

Sheriff 

2 

Sioux 

2 

softness 

1 

sheriff 

1 

Siparder 

1 

sold 

12 

Sherman 

2 

Sir 

3 

soldiers 

2 

shine 

1 

Sisson 

1 

sole 

1 

ship 

13 

sister 

6 

solely 

2 

Shipp 

1 

sister-in-law 

1 

solemn 

1 

shipped 

1 

sisters 

1 

solemnly 

1 

ships 

7 

sister's 

1 

Solent 

1 

Shively 

1 

Sistersville 

1 

soliciting 

2 

shiver 

1 

sit 

1 

Solomon 

1 

shock 

2 

site 

4 

solution 

1 

shocked 

1 

sits 

2 

solve 

2 

shocks 

1 

sitting 

3 

some 

85 

Shoe 

1 

situated 

2 

somebody 

1 

shook 

1 

situation 

4 

someone 

2 

Words    Recurrence 

something  13 

sometimes  5 

somewhat  6 

son  11 

song  2 

son-in-law  2 

sonorous  1 

sons  2 

soon  2] 

Sophia  2 

Sornberger  4 

Sorrow  1 

sorry  2 

sort  2 

sorts  2 

sought  2 

sound  3 

sounded  1 

sources  1 

south  7 

South  5 

Southall  2 

Southampton  2 

southbound  1 

southeastern  1 

southern  3 

Southern  6 

Southery  1 

southlands  1 

southwest  1 

Southwick  1 

sovereign  1 

space  1 

Spain  3 

Spangled  1 

Spanish  6 

spans  1 

spared  1 

sparks  1 

speak  2 

Speaker  1 

speakers  1 

speaking  5 

spears  1 

special  33 

specially  1 

specialty  1 

specifically  1 

specimen  1 

specimens  1 

spectacular  1 

spectators  1 

speculation  1 

sped  2 

speech  3 

speeches  3 

speed  2 

speedy  2 

spell  1 

spelling  1 

spend  3 

spending  1 

spends  3 

Spenser  2 

spent  7 

spinal  11 

spindle  1 

spine  1 

spirited  1 

spirits  5 

spiritualism  2 

spiritualist  2 

spiritualistic  4 


Words     Recurrence 

spite  2 

splendid  3 

splinters  1 

split  1 

spoil  1 

spoke  1 

spoken  2 

sponsoring  1 

spontaneous  1 

Spoeri  1 

spoerr  1 

sport  2 

Sport  1 

sports  2 

spot  5 

spots  1 

spouse  1 

sprang  1 

spread  1 

spring  3 

Spring  1 

springs  2 

sprouting  1 

sprung  1 

squad  1 

squadron  2 

squads  1 

squarely  1 

squelched  1 

stabbed  1 

staff  4 

stag  1 

stage  2 

stagger  1 

stake  1 

stakes  1 

stalwart  1 

Stamboul  1 

stamen  1 

stammer  1 

Stanch  1 

stand  8 

standard  2 

Standard  3 

Standart  1 

standing  4 

Standford  1 

Stanley  1 

standpatism  1 

stands  2 

staples  1 

Star  4 

Stark  2 

stars  1 

start  5 

started  9 

starting  4 

startled  1 

starts  3 

starvation  2 

starving  1 

State  10 

state  23 

stated  10 

statement  18 

statements  5 

states  9 

States  18 

statesmen  3 

stating  1 

station  10 

stationed  3 

stations  11 
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Words     Recurrence 

statistics  3 

Statuary  1 

statues  2 

statute  4 

stay  9 

staying  2 

stealing  3 

steals  1 

steam  2 

steamer  9 

steamers  4 

steamship  1 

Stearath  1 

Stearns  1 

steel  2 

steering  1 

Steger  1 

Stella  1 

stench  1 

Stengel  1 

stenographers  1 

Stephenson  1 

stepped  4 

stepping  1 

steps  6 

Sterling  1 

stern  1 

Steul  6 

Steul's  2 

stick  1 

stiff  1 

stiffen  1 

still  14 

Stiles  5 

Stilliman  1 

stir  2 

stitch  1 

stock  3 

Stoddard  1 

stole  3 

stolen  6 

stomach  2 

stone  9 

Stone  1 

stones  4 

Btood  8 

stop  8 

Btopped  7 

stopping  1 

stops  2 

•  store  5 

stores  1 

stories  G 

stork  1 

■termed  1 

storms  2 

story  22 

Story  1 

stove  l 

straight  2 

straightened  1 

strain  1 

strained  1 

stranded  1 

strange  3 

strangely  l 

stranger  1 

strangers  .'5 

Strang)  l 

strangled  l 

strap-  1 

•ner  1 

stream  1 


Words     Recurrence 

streams  2 

street  42 

streets  17 

strength  1 

strengthen  1 

strengthened  1 

strenuous  1 

stretch  3 

strewn  1 

stricken  2 

strictness  3 

strife  1 

strike  2 

Striker  2 

strikes  1 

striking  3 

strikingly  1 

string  2 

stripped  1 

striving  1 

stroke  1 

strong  6 

Strong  6 

stronger  1 

strongest  1 

stronghold  1 

Strong's  2 

struck  11 

structure  3 

structures  1 

struggle  1 

Stuart  3 

stubbornly  1 

student  3 

student?  1 

study  2 

studying  2 

stuff  2 

stump  1 

stunned  1 

stunt  1 

sturdy  1 

style  2 

stylishly  1 

subject  14 

subjected  1 

subjects  1 

submerged  1 

submitted  3 

subscribers  1 

subscription  1 

subscriptions  1 

subsequently  1 

subsidy  2 

subsidize  1 

subsistence  1 

substance  2 

substantiates  1 

subterranean  1 

Suburban  l 

suburbs  2 

succeed  o 

succeeding  2 

succeeds  1 

success  5 

successful  2 

successfully  1 

successor  2 

succor  1 

such  46 

sudden  7 

suddenly  4 

suffer  2 


Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words     Recurrence 

Words    Recurrence 

suffered 

6 

Sutton 

1 

taxicab 

2 

therefrom 

1 

suffering 

3 

Swan 

5 

tax-payers 

6 

thereof 

1 

sufficed 

1 

swears 

1 

Taylor 

7 

thereon 

2 

sufficient 

5 

sweat 

1 

tea 

1 

these 

50 

sufficiently 

1 

Sweden 

1 

teacher 

2 

they 

161 

suffrage 

3 

Sweeny 

3 

teachers 

1 

thick 

2 

suggested 

6 

sweep 

1 

teaching 

2 

thief 

1 

suggestion 

2 

sweeping 

2 

team 

3 

thieves 

1 

suggestions 

3 

sweeps 

1 

tearing 

1 

thin 

2 

suicide 

7 

sweet 

2 

tedious 

1 

thing 

11 

suit 

4 

Sweet 

1 

teeth 

6 

things 

14 

suitable 

1 

swept 

2 

Teheran 

1 

think 

9 

suits 

4 

swift 

1 

Telegraph 

1 

thinking 

2 

Sullivan 

3 

swimmer 

1 

telephone 

2 

thinks 

5 

Sultan 

1 

swimmers 

1 

tell 

7 

thinnest 

1 

sum 

1 

swimming 

6 

telling 

1 

Third 

2 

summer 

10 

Swinburne 

1 

tells 

5 

thirsty 

1 

Summers 

1 

swindled 

1 

temperamental        1 

this 

217 

summary 

1 

swing 

2 

temperate 

1 

Thoburn 

1 

summoned 

5 

swinging 

2 

temperature 

2 

Thomas 

9 

summoning 

1 

switch 

1 

temperatures 

1 

thorough 

2 

summons 

3 

switches 

1 

Tempest 

1 

thoroughly 

2 

sumptuously 

1 

switching 

1 

temple 

2 

those 

25 

sums 

2 

Switzerland 

1 

temporary 

6 

though 

20 

sun 

5 

sword 

2 

tempting 

"       1 

thought 

5 

Sun 

6 

swung 

1 

tendencies 

1 

thoughtful 

1 

Sunday 

23 

sympathies 

1 

tendency 

4 

thoughtfulness 

1 

sunk 

2 

sympathize 

2 

tending 

1 

thoughtless 

1 

sunken 

2 

sympathizers 

1 

tends 

1 

thoughts 

1 

sunny 

1 

sympathy 

2 

Tener 

3 

threat 

2 

superintendent 

4 

symptom 

1 

Tenjost 

1 

threatened 

2 

superintendents 

1 

Syndicate 

1 

Tennessee 

2 

threatens 

2 

superior 

5 

Syracuse 

2 

Tennyson 

1 

threats 

1 

Superior 

1 

system 

26 

tenor 

2 

threshed 

1 

Suppe 

1 

systematization 

1 

tent 

4 

threshing 

1 

supplanted 

1 

systems 

2 

tentative 

1 

threw 

1 

supplies 

2 

tents 

2 

thrifty 

1 

supply 

9 

tableaux 

3 

tercentenary 

1 

thrilling 

1 

support 

7 

Tacoma 

1 

term 

2 

throat 

2 

supporters 

1 

tact 

1 

termed 

1 

throngs 

1 

supposed 

8 

Taft 

5 

terms 

10 

through 

44 

supposing 

1 

Taft's 

1 

Terre 

3 

throughout 

6 

suppressed 

1 

tag 

3 

terrible 

6 

throw 

3 

supremacy 

1 

tail 

2 

territory 

3 

throwing 

1 

Supreme 

2 

tailored 

1 

test 

3 

thrown 

8 

sure 

2 

tailors 

1 

testator's 

1 

throws 

1 

surely 

2 

tails 

1 

testified 

1 

thud 

1 

surface 

2 

take 

35 

testimony 

7 

thumbnail 

1 

surgeons 

3 

taken 

29 

testing 

1 

thunder 

2 

surging 

1 

takes 

8 

Teuton 

1 

Thunder 

1 

surmise 

1 

taking 

15 

Texan 

1 

thunderless 

1 

surpassing 

1 

tale 

2 

Texas 

4 

thunderstorms 

1 

surprise 

5 

talk 

4 

text 

2 

Thursday 

9 

surprised 

2 

talked 

6 

Thames 

2 

thus 

3 

surprises 

1 

talking 

3 

than 

71 

ticket 

6 

surprising 

1 

talks 

6 

that 

594 

tickets 

4 

surrounded 

2 

tall 

1 

Thaw 

2 

tie 

1 

surrendered 

1 

Tammany 

2 

the 

4290 

tied 

1 

surrounding 

1 

tank 

1 

theater 

2 

ties 

1 

surroundings 

1 

tap 

1 

theaters 

7 

Tifft 

2 

susceptible 

1 

tap- 

1 

theft 

2 

tight 

1 

suspected 

2 

tariff 

12 

their 

112 

tightened 

1 

suspended 

2 

task 

4 

them 

56 

tiled 

1 

suspending 

1 

taste 

3 

themes 

1 

till 

4 

suspends 

1 

taught 

1 

themselves 

12 

timber 

5 

suspension 

4 

Taunus 

1 

then 

42 

time 

83 

suspicion 

1 

tavern 

2 

Theodore 

3 

timely 

1 

suspicious 

2 

Tavernier 

3 

theological 

1 

Times 

3 

suspiciously 

1 

tavern's 

1 

theories 

1 

times 

11 

Susquehanna 

1 

tax 

28 

there 

124 

Timothy 

1 

sustained 

2 

taxation 

4 

thereby 

2 

tiny 

2 

sustaining 

1 

taxed 

1 

therefor 

1 

tire 

6 

sustains 

1 

taxes 

4 

therefore 

4 

tired 

4 
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tireless 

1 

trade 

2 

trust 

3 

unfit 

2 

vacation 

7 

violations 

1 

tires 

3 

traders 

1 

Trust 

1 

unfriendliness 

1 

vain 

1 

violative 

1 

title 

7 

traditions 

1 

trustee 

1 

unhappily 

1 

validity 

1 

violent 

2 

titles 

1 

traffic 

4 

trustees 

2 

uniform 

2 

Valley 

2 

Virginia 

4 

Titus 

1 

tragedies 

2 

trusts 

1 

uniformly 

1 

valley 

1 

virtue 

3 

to 

1309 

tragedy 

6 

trusty 

1 

uninjured 

1 

valuable 

6 

Visalia 

l 

Tobani 

1 

tragic 

1 

truth 

5 

uninvited 

1 

value 

1 

Viscount 

1 

to-day 

85 

trail 

5 

Truxes 

1 

union 

3 

valued 

4 

visible 

1 

today's 

1 

train 

14 

try 

9 

Union 

4 

values 

1 

visit 

10 

toddle 

1 

trained 

1 

trying 

5 

united 

3 

valve 

2 

visited 

2 

together 

9 

training 

5 

tube 

2 

United 

18 

Van 

2 

visiting 

2 

toil 

1 

trainmen 

1 

tucked 

1 

units 

1 

variations 

1 

visitors 

8 

toilets 

1 

trains 

3 

Tudor 

1 

unity 

1 

varied 

1 

visits 

2 

told 

13 

transacted 

1 

Tuesday 

11 

universal 

1 

variety 

1 

vistas 

1 

Toledo 

2 

transcontinental 

1 

tug 

1 

universe 

1 

various 

15 

vital 

1 

tolerable 

1 

transfer 

1 

Tuileries 

1 

university 

1 

varying 

1 

voice 

3 

toll 

2 

transformed 

1 

Tulare 

1 

University 

3 

vast 

2 

void 

1 

tollgate 

1 

transit 

1 

tumble 

1 

unjust 

1 

vault 

2 

Vogel 

1 

tolls 

1 

translation 

1 

tumbling 

2 

unknown 

2 

vegetables 

1 

volume 

4 

Tom 

3 

transported 

1 

Tumbo 

1 

unless 

4 

vehicles 

2 

volunteered 

3 

tomahawk 

3 

Trapp 

1 

tumor 

1 

unloading 

2 

vengeance 

1 

Vomberge 

1 

Tonawanda 

1 

travel 

3 

tunnel 

5 

unlooked 

1 

venture 

1 

Von 

3 

to-morrow 

25 

traveler 

2 

Tunnels 

2 

unmeasured 

1 

ventured 

1 

Voss 

1 

to-morrows 

1 

travelers 

5 

Tupper 

2 

unpleasant 

1 

venturing 

1 

vote 

15 

to-morrow's 

1 

treason 

2 

Turkey 

2 

unpleasantness 

1 

veranda 

1 

voted 

5 

ton 

1 

treasure 

9 

turn 

4 

unprecedented 

2 

verbal 

1 

voter 

1 

to-night 

7 

treasurer 

5 

turned 

9 

unpurchasable 

1 

verdict 

1 

voters 

3 

tongued 

1 

Treasurer 

1 

Twift 

1 

unreasonable 

1 

Verena 

1 

votes 

10 

tons 

2 

treasures 

3 

twined 

3 

unrecognized 

1 

verge 

1 

voting 

3 

Tony 

1 

treat 

1 

twining 

1 

unscrupulous 

1 

Verguilla 

1 

vow 

1 

too 

17 

treated 

3 

twins 

1 

unseen 

2 

verify 

1 

vows 

1 

took 

14 

treaties 

1 

type 

6 

unset 

1 

Verite 

1 

voyage 

2 

top 

9 

treating 

1 

types 

2 

unsettled 

1 

verse 

3 

Topeka 

1 

treatment 

1 

typical 

1 

unsigned 

1 

very 

31 

Wade 

1 

topic 

1 

Tredes 

1 

tyranny 

2 

unsuccessful 

1 

vessel 

3 

wading 

1 

topics 

1 

Tree 

1 

unsuspecting 

2 

vessels 

7 

Wagner 

1 

toppled 

2 

tree 

1 

ugly 

2 

unthinkable 

1 

vest 

1 

waist 

1 

topsy-turvy 

1 

trees 

2 

unable 

7 

until 

52 

veteran 

4 

Wait 

1 

torn 

1 

tiemble 

.  1 

unanimous 

2 

untrue 

1 

veteran's 

1 

wait 

5 

Toronto 

1 

tremendous 

1 

unassuming 

1 

unusual 

5 

Veto 

1 

waited 

1 

torpedo 

1 

trend 

1 

unauthorized 

1 

unusually 

2 

vetoed 

1 

waiting 

3 

torrent 

1 

Trevenec 

1 

unavailing 

1 

unwieldy 

1 

vetoes 

1 

waits 

1 

Torriento 

3 

trial 

3 

unbearable 

1 

up 

74 

vexing 

1 

waived 

1 

torture 

3 

trials 

2 

unbearably 

1 

upheld 

1 

Via 

1 

Wallace 

1 

torturings 

1 

tribe 

1 

unbecoming 

1 

upon 

47 

vicar 

1 

Wales 

1 

total 

9 

Tribe 

1 

unbelief 

1 

Uponsisti 

2 

Vice 

2 

walk 

4 

totally 

1 

Tribune 

1 

unbroken 

1 

upper 

2 

vices 

1 

walked 

G 

totals 

1 

tribute 

1 

uncertain 

2 

upset 

1 

vicinity 

4 

walking 

1 

Totto 

1 

tributes 

1 

uncertainly 

2 

Upton 

1 

vicious 

1 

walks 

2 

touch 

2 

trick 

2 

uncle 

2 

upward 

2 

victim 

8 

Waltz 

1 

touching 

1 

tried 

6 

Uncle 

12 

upward? 

1 

victims 

2 

wall 

1 

tour 

14 

trifle 

2 

unconcerned 

1 

urge 

1 

Victoria 

2 

walled 

1 

toured 

1 

trifles 

1 

unconscious 

3 

urged 

2 

Victorian 

2 

walls 

4 

touring 

1 

trigger 

1 

uncontrollable 

1 

urgent 

2 

victor 

1 

Walter 

4 

tourists 

2 

trim 

3 

uncrowned 

1 

urges 

2 

victories 

1 

wander 

1 

tournaments 

1 

trimmed 

1 

undefended 

3 

urging 

4 

victorious 

1 

wandered 

1 

tours 

1 

trimmings 

1 

undeniably 

us 

9 

victory 

1 

wandering 

1 

touted 

1 

Trimper 

3 

under 

64 

use 

8 

Vienna 

2 

want 

10 

toward 

5 

Trimper's 

1 

undergo 

1 

used 

9 

Viennese 

2 

wanted 

2 

towards 

2 

trip 

31 

undergone 

3 

useful 

3 

View 

1 

wanting 

1 

towed 

1 

Tripoli 

1 

underground 

2 

usefulness 

1 

view 

11 

wants 

4 

Tower 

1 

trips 

1 

understand 

1 

useless 

2 

viewpoint 

1 

War 

4 

towering 

1 

Trojans 

1 

understanding 

1 

user 

1 

views 

2 

war 

11 

town 

9 

trolley 

3 

understood 

2 

users 

1 

vigorous 

1 

ward 

2 

Town 

1 

trophy 

1 

undertaken 

1 

using 

1 

vigorously 

1 

warm 

2 

Toye 

6 

trot 

3 

undertaking 

2 

usual 

3 

villa 

1 

warmed 

1 

trace 

2 

trouble 

5 

underwriting 

1 

usually 

1 

village 

5 

warned 

1 

traced 

2 

troups 

3 

undoubtedly 

3 

Utica 

3 

villagers 

1 

warning 

3 

tracing 

2 

trout 

2 

undressing 

1 

utterly 

1 

villages 

1 

warrant 

.") 

track 

8 

Troy 

4 

undue 

1 

Vinyke 

1 

warranted 

1 

tracks 

2 

true 

9 

unexpected 

3 

vacant 

1 

Vinykes 

1 

warrants 

2 

tract 

1 

trunk 

3 

unexpectedly 

1 

vacancies 

1 

violated 

1 

Warren 

4 

tracts 

1 

trunks 

1 

unfair 

1 

vacancy 

1 

violation 

2 

warships 

1 
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Words    Recurrence 

was  4S5 

wash  1 

washed  2 

Washington  22 

waste  1 

wasted  1 

watch  7 

watched  2 

watchful  1 

water  19 

Waterford  1 

watermelons  1 

Watseka  1 

Watson  4 

wave  1 

wavered  1 

way  42 

Wayne  1 

ways  2 

we  40 

weak  2 

weakness  1 

wealth  4 

wealthy  2 

weapon  1 

wear  3 

wearer  1 

wearers  1 

wearing  2 

weather  7 

Weather  1 

weavers  1 

Wednesday  3 

week  30 

weekly  1 

weeks  17 

Weeks  1 

weigh  2 

weighing  7 

weighs  1 

Weill  3 

Weimar  2 

Weimar's  1 

welcome  2 

welcomed  2 


Words    Recurrence 

welfare  1 

well  29 

well-shaped  1 

Welsh  4 

Welshmen  1 

Weltlaufer"  1 

Wendlich  1 

Wenrich  1 

went  26 

were  187 

west  3 

West  24 

western  1 

Western  5 

Westerners  1 

Westers  1 

Westminster  1 

Weston  1 

what  54 

whatever  2 

wheat  2 

wheel  3 

Wheeler  7 

wheels  2 

when  134 

whence  1 

whenever  1 

where  47 

whereabouts  1 

whereas  1 

whereby  1 

wherein  1 

whether  9 

which  226 

while  36 

whirl  1 

whirlpool  1 

Whirlpool  1 

whiskey  4 

whistle  1 

white  5 

White  9 

Whitcomb  1 

white-crested  1 

Whitehall  1 


Words    Recurrence 

Whitehead  3 

White's  2 

Whittier  1 

who  167 

whoever  1 

whole  17 

wholesale  3 

wholesalers  3 

wholesome  1 

whom  23 

whose  14 

why  58 

Wichita  1 

wide  4 

widely  1 

Widener  1 

wife  28 

wife's  5 

Wilbur  4 

wild  2 

Wilhelm  1 

Wilkins  1 

Wilkinson  3 

will  347 

Will  1 

Willert  3 

William  24 

Williams  4 

Williamsburg  1 

Williamson  1 

willing  4 

willingness  1 

Wilson  7 

Wilson's  1 

Wilsons  1 

win  2 

wind  7 

windbroken  2 

window  5 

winds  1 

wind's  1 

wine  4 

Winer  2 

Winett  2 

wing  2 


Words    Recurrence 

wink  1 

winner  1 

winners  2 

winning  4 

winter  1 

wiped  2 

wiping  1 

wire  8 

wireless  1 

wires  2 

wiry  1 

Wisconsin  1 

wise  1 

wish  6 

wished  1 

wishes  1 

wishing  1 

wit  2 

with  280 

withdrew  1 

within  18 

without  33 

withstand  1 

witness  4 

witnessed  1 

witnesses  8 

witness-stand  1 

wives  1 

Woelfel  1 

woman  35 

womanliness  1 

woman's  2 

women  21 

Women  2 

women's  3 

won  2 

wonder  2 

wonderful  8 

wonders  1 

Wood  1 

wood  1 

wooden  3 

Woods  1 

wool  1 

woolen  3 


Words    Recurrence 

Words    Recurrence 

word 

6 

wrongs 

1 

worded 

1 

wrote 

3 

words 

3 

wrought 

1 

wore 

2 

Wurth 

2 

work 

75 

Wylie 

5 

workable 

1 

Wyman 

1 

worked 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

workers 

1 

working 

11 

yacht 

2 

workings 

1 

yard 

7 

workmanship 

2 

Yard 

1 

workmen 

4 

yards 

6 

works 

4 

year 

61 

Works 

1 

year's 

2 

world 

17 

years 

84 

world-famous 

1 

yelled 

1 

world's 

2 

yellow 

1 

worlds 

1 

yes 

5 

Worms 

1 

yesterday 

49 

worn 

2 

yesterday's 

1 

worse 

2 

yet 

21 

worst 

2 

yield 

1 

worth 

8 

yielding 

1 

Worth 

1 

Yohe 

1 

worthlessness 

1 

York 

58 

worry 

1 

Yorkshire 

1 

would 

111 

you 

26 

wound 

5 

Young 

10 

wounded 

2 

young 

14 

wounds 

1 

younger 

2 

wrap 

1 

youngest 

3 

wrapped 

1 

youngsters 

2 

wreck 

7 

your 

wrecked 

3 

yourself 

wrecking 

1 

wrecks 

1 

Zarferino 

Wright 

10 

zeal 

write 

2 

zero 

writer 

3 

Zimmerman 

writers 

1 

zinc 

writes 

4 

zone 

writing 

4 

Zoo 

written 

5 

Zubayala 

wrong 

4 

Zuleika 

wronged 

1 
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APPENDIX   D 

Alphabetical  list  of  all  possible  letter  groups  within  syllable  limits  as  authorized  in  the  [nternational 
Standard  Dictionary  with  the  recurrence  of  each,  based  upon  the  whole-word  count  presented  in 
(Appendix  C  (ante) . 
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Total 

recur- 

Letter 

Recur- 

Letter 

Recur- 

Letter 

Recur- 

Letter 
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Letter 

Recur- 

Letter 

Recur- 

Letter 

/,'.  cut 

r<  nee 

Groups 

rence 

Croups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

2 

aire 

2 

aim 

14 

ast 

162 

bac 

29 

bent 

2 

blig 

1 

bound 

(i 

1 

aire's 

1 

a  nne 

3 

aste 

5 

bach 

3 

ber 

185 

blin 

9 

bounds 

1 

1 

aim 

1 

ans 

52 

asts 

2 

back 

26 

berg- 

5 

blind 

4 

hour 

3 

58 

aims 

1 

an's 

9 

at 

1828 

bad 

12 

berk 

1 

bling 

5 

bourg 

1 

1 

airs 

11 

ant 

123 

ate 

21 

bag 

5 

bers 

48 

blis 

1 

bons 

1 

1 

a  is 

16 

ants 

20 

atch 

21 

bai 

8 

bert 

15!) 

bliss 

1 

bout 

74 

2 

aise 

4 

anx 

2 

ate 

335 

bail 

4 

berth 

1 

bio 

:5(j 

bonis 

g 

557 

a  is  I 

1 

ap 

239 

ates 

77 

bal 

46 

bert's 

2 

bloc 

10 

bov 

8 

67 

ait 

21 

ape 

17 

ath 

54 

ball 

33 

bes 

4 

block 

10 

bove 

8 

89 

aith 

3 

apes 

3 

aths 

2 

balle 

1 

best 

1 

blocks 

3 

bow 

4 

2 

aits 

4 

aph 

7 

ats 

16 

balls 

4 

bet 

13 

bloo 

3 

bowl 

1 

77 

aiv 

1 

aphs 

2 

au 

195 

bam 

1 

beth 

4 

bloom 

2 

bows 

1 

5 

aix 

1 

app 

15 

auc 

4 

ban 

52 

bev 

1 

blooms 

1 

box 

0 

1 

aiz 

1 

app's 

1 

audi 

2 

band 

30 

bey 

9 

bloos 

1 

boy 

28 

1 

aize 

1 

aps 

13 

aud 

4 

bands 

3 

bi 

173 

bios 

3 

boys 

10 

1 

ak 

117 

aq 

1 

auds 

1 

bank 

14 

bia 

1 

blot 

2 

boy's 

1 

81 

ake 

92 

ar 

1719 

auf 

15 

bap 

1 

bic 

6 

blow 

8 

br 

232 

14 

akes 

30 

arb 

1 

aug 

16 

bar 

40 

bid 

9 

blu 

10 

bra 

41 

612 

al 

1435 

arc 

28 

augh 

16 

bard 

1 

bie 

1 

blue 

9 

brae 

3 

5 

aid 

10 

arce 

6 

aught 

3 

bare 

2 

biel 

1 

blui 

1 

brace 

2 

2 

ale 

33 

arch 

20 

aul 

15 

bark 

2 

big 

31 

bluff 

1 

brad 

2 

109 

ales 

7 

ard 

159 

aul's 

1 

barn 

1 

bil 

66 

bly 

23 

brae 

1 

3 

alf 

17 

ards 

18 

ault 

5 

barne 

1 

bile 

17 

bo 

307 

brag 

1 

18 

alfe 

1 

ard's 

1 

aults 

1 

barnes 

1 

biles 

1 

boa 

33 

brai 

3 

8 

alk 

35 

are 

253 

aum 

1 

bars 

2 

bill 

30 

boar 

20 

brain 

1 

5 

alks 

8 

ares 

6 

aun 

4 

bart 

1 

bills 

1 

board 

20 

brak 

1 

1 

alk's 

1 

are's 

1 

aunc 

2 

bas 

16 

bin 

19 

boards 

2 

brake 

1 

191 

all 

301 

arf 

1 

aunch 

2 

base 

9 

bine 

4 

boas 

2 

bran 

1 

6 

alle 

1 

arg 

71 

aunt 

2 

bass 

1 

bines 

1 

boast 

2 

brane 

1 

4 

alls 

23 

arge 

48 

aur 

1 

bat 

18 

bing 

10 

boasts 

1 

branch 

1 

12 

aim 

8 

ark 

31 

aus 

74 

bate 

12 

bir 

4 

boat 

11 

bras 

3 

2 

alms 

3 

arks 

3 

ause 

41 

bates 

1 

bird 

1 

boats 

3 

brass 

2 

1 

alp 

3 

arl 

46 

aust 

4 

bath 

2 

birds 

1 

bob 

1 

brat 

2 

177 

alph 

1 

arle 

39 

aut 

3 

baths 

1 

birt 

3 

bod 

42 

brate 

2 

75 

als 

38 

arles 

39 

aute 

3 

bau 

8 

birth 

3 

bog 

1 

brav 

1 

1 

alse 

5 

arm 

22 

aux 

5 

bauc 

2 

bis 

2 

bol 

6 

brave 

1 

3 

alt 

22 

arms 

3 

av 

405 

bauch 

2 

bish 

2 

bold 

1 

bre 

19 

1 

alth 

12 

arn 

26 

ave 

290 

baum 

1 

bit 

6 

bom 

1 

brea 

10 

G 

alths 

1 

arne 

1 

aves 

4 

bay 

8 

bite 

1 

bomb 

1 

bread 

1 

6 

alts 

1 

arnes 

1 

avr 

1 

be 

1208 

bl 

251 

bon 

10 

break 

8 

1 

altz 

1 

ams 

1 

avre 

1 

bea 

53 

bla 

12 

bond 

2 

breas 

1 

7 

alv 

2 

arp 

2 

aw 

93 

beac 

19 

blac 

6 

bone 

1 

breast 

1 

2 

alve 

2 

arps 

1 

awe 

1 

beach 

19 

black 

G 

bons 

1 

bree 

4 

1 

am 

377 

arpst 

1 

awes 

1 

bead 

1 

blad 

1 

boo 

15 

breed 

1 

C72 

ame 

147 

ars 

133 

awk 

14 

beam 

1 

blade 

1 

book 

10 

breez 

3 

98 

ames 

36 

arse 

4 

awl 

1 

bean 

1 

blai 

1 

books 

2 

breeze 

2 

o 

amp 

19 

arse's 

1 

awn 

6 

beans 

1 

blair 

1 

boom 

2 

bren 

2 

2 

ams 

14 

arsh 

1 

aws 

7 

bear 

10 

blahs 

1 

booms 

1 

brent 

1 

13 

an 

3115 

ar's 

2 

ax 

54 

beat 

7 

blam 

1 

boos 

2 

brew 

1 

3 

anc 

105 

art 

107 

ay 

677 

beau 

13 

blame 

1 

boost 

2 

bri 

65 

3 

ance 

81 

arth 

9 

ayl 

2 

bee 

4 

blan 

3 

bor 

37 

brie 

1 

.    10 

an  eh 

6. 

arth's 

1 

ayle 

2 

beck 

3 

blanc 

1 

born 

9 

brick 

1 

91 

anche 

1 

arts 

10 

ayles 

2 

bed 

9 

blance 

1 

bors 

9 

brid 

10 

8 

and 

1576 

arv 

1 

ayn 

14 

bee 

222 

blane 

1 

bos 

10 

bridg 

8 

30 

ands 

25 

as 

1650 

ayne 

13 

beec 

1 

blank 

1 

boss 

2 

bridge 

8 

9 

and's 

2 

a's 

1 

aynes 

1 

beech 

1 

b'le 

169 

bost 

1 

brids 

1 

293 

ane 

19 

ase 

54 

ays 

76 

been 

219 

bled 

1 

bot 

7 

brie 

3 

5 

anes 

1 

ash 

49 

ay's 

♦    1 

beg 

3 

blee 

2 

bots 

1 

brief 

3 

3 

ang 

63 

ashe 

1 

az 

6 

bel 

10 

bier 

2 

bou 

95 

brig 

5 

59 

ange 

37 

ask 

51 

bell 

8 

bles 

3 

boug 

9 

brigh 

5 

35 

anged 

3 

asks 

2 

ba 

290 

ben 

25 

blest 

2 

bough 

9 

bright 

2 

24 

angs 

3 

asm 

1 

bab 

2 

bene 

4 

blew 

3 

bought 

9 

brin 

17 

4 

ank 

32 

ass 

53 

babe 

1 

bench 

4 

blex 

1 

boul 

1 

bring 

17 

86 

anks 

1 

asse 

1 

babes 

1 

bend 

5 

bli 

11 

boun 

6 

brings 

1 
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Recur- 
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Recur- 

Groups 

rena 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

Groups 

r<  mi 

Groups 

rence 

(Iruups 

rence 

Croups 

rence 

Groups 

rence 

bris 

5 

burke 

g 

cans 

56 

chea 

3 

chur 

28 

climb 

4 

core 

7 

crete 

2 

brisk 

1 

burn 

14 

cause 

41 

cheap 

3 

ehurc 

28 

clin 

9 

cores 

2 

crew 

5 

brit 

22 

burne 

1 

cav 

7 

chee 

10 

church 

28 

cline 

3 

corn 

2 

crews 

1 

britl 

'2 

bums 

1 

caz 

1 

check 

10 

chut 

2 

clinex 

2 

corp 

3 

cri 

38 

bro 

95 

burns' 

1 

cay 

1 

checks 

2 

chute 

2 

clip 

5 

corps 

3 

crib 

6 

bfoa 

10 

burs 

1 

ce 

SO!) 

ched 

0 

ci 

438 

clo 

55 

corpse 

2 

cribe 

4 

broac 

2 

burst 

1 

cea 

3 

chee 

2 

cia 

87 

cloc 

20 

cos 

20 

cribes 

2 

broach 

2 

hurt 

2 

1  ceas 

3 

cheer 

2 

cial 

77 

clock 

20 

cost 

19 

crie 

4 

broad 

8 

bus 

40 

cease 

2 

chef 

2 

cials 

8 

clos 

23 

cot 

10 

cried 

3 

brod 

1 

buse 

1 

ced 

1 

ehem 

7 

cian 

9 

close 

12 

cote 

1 

cries 

1 

broe 

g 

bush 

9 

cee 

30 

cheme 

3 

cians 

2 

clot 

9 

cotch 

1 

crim 

11 

broi 

1 

but 

1  12 

ceed 

34 

chen 

1 

cid 

26 

cloth 

9 

cots 

2 

crime 

7 

broid 

1 

bute 

2 

ceeds 

4 

cheq 

1 

cide 

11 

clothe 

3 

cou 

233 

crimes 

1 

brok 

3 

buy 

7 

cci 

31 

cher 

4 

eides 

1 

clothes 

2 

couc 

1 

crip 

8 

broke 

3 

b\v 

1 

ceip 

1 

ehi 

129 

cie 

25 

clou 

1 

couch 

1 

cript 

2 

bron 

1 

bwa 

1 

ceipt 

1 

chid 

1 

cien 

17 

cloud 

1 

coul 

35 

crit 

7 

bronz 

1 

by 

430 

ceiv 

30 

chids 

1 

cient 

12 

clu 

62 

could 

35 

crite 

2 

bronze 

1 

bye 

1 

ceive 

0 

chie 

24 

cier 

1 

club 

32 

coun 

91 

cro 

40 

broo 

10 

eel 

30 

chief 

15 

eies 

7 

clud 

13 

count 

18 

crom 

brooc 

1 

ca 

814 

cell 

3 

chiev 

6 

cif 

4 

elude 

5 

counts 

2 

crop 

brooch 

1 

cab 

10 

cem 

1 

chieve 

4 

eil 

26 

eludes 

2 

coup 

6 

crops 

brook 

7 

cad 

4 

cen 

90 

chil 

34 

ein 

14 

clue 

1 

cour 

87 

cros 

11 

brooks 

2 

cade 

3 

eend 

4 

child 

15 

cing 

4 

clur 

1 

cours 

18 

cross 

11 

broon 

2 

cai 

3 

cends 

1 

childs 

1 

cio 

13 

clure 

1 

course 

17 

crosse 

broons 

1 

cair 

1 

cene 

10 

child's 

1 

cion 

1 

CO 

1311 

court 

61 

crow 

27 

brot 

13 

cairn 

1 

cenes 

5 

chin 

14 

ciou 

12 

coa 

14 

courts 

11 

crowd 

13 

broth 

13 

cairns 

1 

cens 

2 

chine 

9 

cious 

12 

coal 

6 

court's 

1 

crowds 

2 

brou 

25 

cal 

91 

cense 

2 

chis 

8 

cip 

1 

coar 

1 

cous 

1 

crowe 

1 

broug 

24 

cale 

1 

cent 

42 

ehise 

2 

cir 

12 

coars 

1 

cov 

37 

crown 

13 

brough 

24 

calf 

1 

cents 

6 

chm 

3 

eis 

21 

coarse 

1 

cow 

2 

cru 

20 

brought 

24 

calfe 

1 

cep 

30 

clime 

1 

cise 

1 

coas 

6 

cowe 

1 

crub 

2 

brous 

1 

call 

37 

cept 

23 

elimei 

1 

cism 

2 

coast 

6 

cowes 

1 

crui 

7 

brow- 

0 

calls 

1 

cer 

62 

eh  mi 

2 

cisms 

1 

coat 

1 

cox 

1 

cruis 

5 

brown 

C 

calm 

5 

cere 

1 

ehmid 

2 

cist 

1 

coate 

1 

cq 

1 

cruise 

2 

bru 

10 

calp 

2 

cern 

12 

climidt 

2 

cists 

1 

coates 

1 

cqu 

1 

cruit 

2 

brui 

7 

cals 

2 

cers 

25 

chn 

2 

cit 

117 

cob 

2 

cque 

1 

cruits 

2 

bruis 

7 

cam 

06 

ces 

56 

chne 

1 

cite 

4 

coc 

1 

cr 

204 

crun 

1 

brul 

1 

came 

40 

cese 

1 

chnei 

1 

eiv 

4 

cock 

1 

era 

40 

crunc 

1 

brut 

1 

camp 

13 

cess 

33 

chni 

1 

ck 

271 

cod 

1 

craf 

4 

crunch 

1 

brute 

1 

ean 

1.33 

eh 

1121 

ehnit 

1 

eke 

1 

code 

1 

craft 

3 

crus 

3 

bry 

2 

cane 

1 

cha 

199 

ehnitz 

1 

cks 

27 

coe 

2 

crafts 

1 

crush 

3 

bryn 

1 

cance 

1 

chae 

5 

cho 

40 

ck's 

2 

coeu 

1 

cram 

1 

cry 

1 

bs 

7 

cans 

6 

chael 

5 

choa 

1 

el 

342 

coeur 

1 

cramp 

1 

cs 

4 

bt 

2-2 

cant 

1 

chai 

14 

choat 

1 

cla 

56 

coet 

1 

cran 

2 

ct 

284 

bts 

1 

cap 

42 

chain 

1 

choate 

1 

clai 

25 

coetz 

1 

crane 

1 

cts 

34 

bu 

410 

cape 

10 

chains 

1 

ehoe 

1 

claim 

25 

cof 

5 

crank 

1 

cu 

217 

bub 

1 

capes 

3 

chair 

13 

choen 

1 

claims 
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1 

year's 

2 

zu 

Mill 

19 

van 

27 

void 

6 

wca 

27 

white 

21 

worm 

1 

yel 

2 

zur 

lllll> 

6 

vane 

S 

vol 

1.") 

weak 

3 

white's 

2 

worms 

1 

yell 

1 

zy 

III) 

1.-) 

vance 

.-> 

voll 

3 

weal 

6 

who 

229 

worn 

2 

yer 

7 

zym 

nor 

9 

van! 

2 

volv 

."> 
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Appendix  E 


Table  Showing,  by  Actual  Recurrence  and  by  Percentage  of  Total  Letter  Recurrence,  the  Rank  of  the 
1  Several  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  and  of  the  Digits  and  Marks  of  Punctuation  Found  in  the  Text  Used  as  the 
|Basis  of  the  Count  Presented  in  Appendix  C  (amte),  together  with  the  Recurrence  of  the  Capital  Letters 

[Therein. 

Note. — The  text  chosen  for  this  count  was  found  to  contain  48,203  words,  221,787  letters,   15,084 
capital  letters,  1,613  digits  or  numerals,  and  7,601  punctuation  marks. 

1.     ALPHABET 


Total 

Capitals 

Total 

Capitals 

Total 

Capitals 

Re  cur- 

Percentage     Recur- 

Recur-    1 

Percentage 

Recur- 

Recur- 

Percentage    Reeu  r- 

Lett  crs   re  nee 

qf  Total         re  nee 

Letters    rence 

of  Total 

rence 

Letters  rence 

of  Total          rence 

a            18,200 

8.23            1,093 

j                   519 

.24 

378 

s             13,939 

6 .  28 

1,25G 

lb              3,427 

1.55               050 

k              1,221 

.55 

190 

t             21,205 

9.50 

1,227 

<  c              0,807 

3.07            1,005 

1               8,973 

4.05 

542 

u              5,300 

2.42 

283 

d             8,407 

3.79               504 

m            5,404 

2.44 

777 

v              1,924 

.87 

111 

e            28,GG4 

12.92           1.020 

n            10,044 

7.23 

755 

w             4,180 

1.88 

547 

f               5,014 

2.53               538 

o            10,955 

7.04 

071 

x                 335 

.  15 

10 

g              3,803 

1.74               400 

p              4,082 

1.84 

575 

y              3,811 

1.72 

225 

h            12,032 

5.70               745 

q                 153 

.07 

22 

z                  101 

.05 

16 

i             15,593 

7.03               719 

r             14,308 

0.45 

707 

• 

2. 

PUNCTUATION 

MARKS 

3.     NUMERALS 

Marks 

Recurrence 

Percentage 

Digits 

Recurrence 

Percentage 

period 

3,190 

40.025 

0 

409 

29 . 07G 

comma 

2,370 

30.120 

1 

324 

20.087 

colon 

57 

.725 

2 

'"  134 

8.308 

semi-colon 

50 

.712 

3 

143 

8.805 

interrogation 

25 

.318 

4 

77 

4.774 

exclamation 

18 

.229 

5 

114 

7.068 

dash 

214 

2.720 

0 

73 

4.526 

parentheses 

41  (82) 

1.042 

7 

110 

6.820 

quotations 

105  (330) 

4.195 

8 

74 

4.588 

apostrophe 

230 

2.924 

9 

95 

5.890 

hyphen 

1,279 

10.258 

asterisk 

10 

.127 
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Appendix  F 

SYNOPSIS  OF  STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM 

Reader's  Key 

\,,f, . — The  characters  employed  are  here  arranged  in  parallel  lines  of  ten  symbols  each,  the  grouping 
being  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  forms  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  proper  succession. 

Line  1  is  formed  of  dots  1-2-4-5.     When  immediately  preceded  by  the  numeral  prefix,  dots  3-6,  they 
are  used  for  figures  or  numerals. 

a  b  c  d  e  f  g  h  i  i 


•  •  • •  •• 


2  1  1-2  1-4  1-4-5  1-5  1-2-4  1-2-4-5  1-2-5  2-4  2-4-5 

1  2  3456  7  89  0 

a  but  coidd       would         the  for  great       .  had  I  has 

Line  II  is  formed  by  adding  dot  3  to  each  of  the  characters  of  Line  I. 

k  1  mnopqr  st 

H    I  •  •  ••  ••  •  •  •  •  •  m  9  • 

•-  •  •  ••  •  «  •  ♦  •  •  • 

•  •♦•••»••• 

1-3  1-2-3  1-3-4  1-3-4-5  1-3-5  1-2-3-4        1-2-3-4-5      1-2-3-5         2-3-4  2-3-4-5 

of  little        made         not  O  people         this        their       some  to 

{  % 

Line  III  is  formed  by  adding  dots  3-6  to  each  character  of  Line  I.     The  omission  of  w  from  the  regular 
sequence  of  the  alphabet  in  this  line  is  owing  to  its  not  being  in  the  French  alphabet. 

u  v  •    x  y  z  or  is  rn  eh 

•  •  ♦   •  •    O  C  ••  ••  •  0 

9  9  9  •  •  *  •  9  9 

•  •  ••  •»  •  •  ••  ♦•  •  «  #• 

1-3-6  1-2-3-G        1-3-4-6      1-3-4-5-6        1-3-5-6     1-2-3-4-6   1-2-3-4-5-6   1-2-3-5-6 

under  have  it  by  as  and  or  is 

fraction     vin-    >  greater 
warning  culum       than 

Line  IV  is  formed  by  adding  dot  6  to  each  character  of  Line  L 

er  tion  in  en  ar  on  th 

•  •  •■  »•  •  t •  ••  • 
«                                    •                t             •                •  •             •  • 

1-6  1-2-6  1-4-6  1-4-5-6  1-5-6       ^1-2-4-6       1-2-4-5-6       1-2-5-6  2-4-6         2-4-5-1 

diaresis  were  in  been         are  out  that    jTesterday     will 


• 

•  • 

•  t 

•  9 

2-3-4-6 

2-3-4-5- 

an 

which 

<less 

than 

es 

w 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

1-4-5-6           1-5-6       ^1-2-4-6 

1-2-4-5-6 

1-2-5-6 

in           been         are 

out 

that 

-                   X 

= 

radica 

divided  multiplied 

equals 

sign 

by           by 

plus 


Line  V     Punctuations.     These  are  low-level  characters  in  the  same  order  as  those  of  Line  I  and  are 
Formed  of  dots  2-3-5-6. 

:  '  ?  !  ()  ;  [1 

•  •  •  •  •  ♦  •  •  •  «  ♦  •  •  • 


B  ' 


• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

2 

2-3 

2-5 

2-5-6 

2-6 

2-3-5 

2-3-5-6 

2-3-6 

3-5 

3-5-6 

hyphen, 

period, 

rat  io, 

apos- 

question 

circum- 

paren- 

quota- 

semi- 

brackets 

iniii  us 

italic 

colon, 

trophe 

mark, 

flex 

thesis 

tion 

colon, 

prefix, 
decimal 

small 
capital 

grave1 

accent, 

accent, 

tilde 

acute 

accent 

point 

prefix 

i 

/ 

ed 

on 

in-'- 

# 

& 

% 

0 

£ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

• 

• 

•     • 

9 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  9 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  •• 

3 

■.',-  \ 

3-4-fi 

3-4-6-6 

3-4-6 

3-6 

1-2-3-4-6-8 

1-4-5-6-9 

1-4-8-9 

3-6-7-8-9 

comma, 

fraction 

exponent 

numeral 

ampers- 

dollar 

cent 

pounds 

sapital  prefix 

line 

sign 

and 

sign 

sign 

sterling 
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Note. — The  seven  so-called  "front -dot"  characters  of  the  British  Braille  System,  constituting  Line  VII 
of  that  code,  having  no  assigned  uses  in  the  Standard  Dot  System,  their  place  is  here  taken  by  eight  third- 
hast"  characters  formed  by  adding  dot  7  to  the  corresponding  characters  of  Lino  I,  as  follows: 

f  ...         •••  •    •  •••  ..•  •     •  .. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

1-2-5-7 
his 
alge- 
braic 


1-4-7 

1-4-5-7 

1-5-7 

1-2-1-7 

1-2-4-5-7 

other 

year 

before 

after 

about 

alge- 

alge- 

alge- 

alge- 

braic 

braic 

braic 

braic 

2-4-7 

2-1-5-7 

be 

with 

alge- 

alge- 

braic 

braic 

Line  VIII — All  except  the  first  two  characters  of  this  line1  are  formed  by  adding  dot  8  to  the  correspond- 
ing characters  of  Line  I. 


f 

3    I 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  * 


2-5-2-5  2-5-7  1-4-8  1-4-5-S  1-5-8  1-2-4-8       1-2-4-5-8        1-2-5-8         2-4-8  2-4-5-8 

proportion      work        there  do  all  from        more  said        last  when 


algebraic  degrees  algebraic  algebraic 
3  1  6 


algebraic 
9 


Line  IX.     In  this  line,  dots  7  and  8  are  added  to  characters  of  Line  I. 


•  •• 

• 

•  * 

•  • 

•    • 

•  •••         •  •  • 

•    • 

•  •  • 

2-5-7-8 

1-4-7-8 

1-4-5-7-8 

1-5-7-8 

1-2-4-7-8 

1.2-4-5-7-8  1-2-5-7-8 

2-4-7-8 

2-4-5-7 

first 

until 

what 

who 

day 

mathe-       was 

matical 

infinity 

over 

time 

Note. — Of  the  343  third-base  characters  available  within  the  three-level  limit  of  the  system,  assign- 
nents  for  literary  and  mathematical  uses  have  been  made  to  but  few  of  the  more  readily  recognizable 
ind  easily  associated  forms:  and  hence  the  remaining  characters  of  these  series  to  which  representative 
rallies  have  been  definitely  assigned,  are  not  here  regularly  grouped  upon  the  foregoing  ten-character 
)lan. 


•  •  • 

•  •  % 

2-3-5-6-8-9 
infinity 


+ 


2-4-6-8 

plus  or 
minus 


*  •  •  • 

•  *•  • 

2-3-6-8-9       2-5-9 
differential  cedilla 


+ 


2-5-7-9 
minus 
or  plus 


1-3-4-8 
minutes 
primes 


•  •  • 

3-6-9 
dash 


1-4-5-6-9 

divisor 
ended 


•    •          •               •  • 
•           ••  *         •  •  ♦ 

• 
•  •  • 

• 
•    • 

• 
•  •• 

2-6-8        1-2-3-6-9    2-3-5-6-9 

2-3-6-9 

3-5-9 

3-5-6-9 

terisk     angle    parenthe-  brace 
sign     sis  ended  ending 

caret 

bracket 
ended 

•                 •            • 

*              •            •  • 
••         •••            •• 

• 
•  •  • 

a 
•     * 
• 

• 
•    • 

1-5-6-9     3-4-5-6-9     1-2-5-6-9 

1-2-3-5-8 

2-3-4-8 

3-4-9 

factor  exponent  radical 
ended     ended       ended 

macron 

breve    fraction 
seconds   ended 
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S  s 


£CS 


£^ 


c-  c- 


co  »o  r-i  10  ^*      oo  -*  r~-  ^  co  10  i-h  o  10  ic  co  t^  <n  oo  o  10  h  i>  tjh  cm  c\i  O  Tt<  CO  CO  CO 

OO^OOO        T^COOSTt<(NOC^i^t^CV|CO-rOrOO^OiOTtHCOCOWCOCO<N(N(N(N 

,-h  o  i-i  .-h  i-h       CN  r-i  ©  i-i  —i  O  O  1-h  ©  o  c  c  ©  o  o  o  o  o  ©  oo  oo  oo  o 


<D    O 

ja  o 


s~  cj 


-1 

SI 


r-^NO'OW(MH^COHNfflO 

CO«-t"tH^cOOCCOOOH 


r^oo  ^  ©©oo 

Ol  O  ^f  CO  CO  CO 

©©©©©© 


Tfi  t>-  ©  CO 

OrH   i-H   © 

©  ©©  © 


^ 

c£ 

^ 

CO 

T— | 

■«* 

© 

o 

>o 

o 

© 

© 

CO 

^? 


.,-,•43  £  si  ctx:  £  oiT3^  £^S  £ 


-^  CD 

O  O  >}££  08  43 ,3   o8  S   m  £  ^  ' 


3D         +? 


0-~ 


pq 

o> 

ft 

ft 

< 


WHt^^cOCOHOOcOCOiH-^a>0(MCONCOOOc000300NN(NNONCOCOCO 
rHCqHO^CO^WXcOiO^COMHO©NNcOcOCDiOi0^cOWCOCO(N(M(N(N 
CO»C>OiOCOCOMNhhhiHhhhhOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


^ 

3 

n 

C 

CJ 

CC 

03 

CT. 

CO 

73 

a 

o3 

©CO 
IQ  iO  CO 


t^  ©^  l>  t^ 


r^  oo  oo  oo 
l    I    I    l 


^_^  III             l     I     l    I    I         I     I    I    I 

r\  £  i    i    i    I    I    I    I    I    I    i    I    i    i    i    i    I    i    i    i 

^    S  "*  "*  <N  CO  CO  "tf  -*  (N  CO  <M  03  TtH  iO  0<1  CM  iO  ^  iO  ^ 

^  MC^H^HlMHHHHHINHHHHHCqH 


t^  00  00 


00  t^  00        ]>  t>        iO 

III       II       I 

^t^r^iOLooo^iooo^ 
I     I     i     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 

NHNHHtMNH 


iO  00  b- 

I      I      I 

TfH  IO  LO 


oo  oo 
I    I 

i-H  (N  i-H 


r^,  "^       « 


-t©i-H00©00©>O 
CO  O  iC  CO  «C  -h  iO  in 
OiO^OOOOO 


OO00Or-l^r- l©rHTt!01C000©>O 

^rHMiOOCONiOiOOOfNOOOiiOOO 
OOOOhhOOiNOO^Ohh 


oq©t^©oo©ooo© 

(NHCOOr-icDNOOiO 
OHNOCOOONO 


ft* 


B6        CD 


X    O 


^Jj  o 


05 


^  ft^3        ^ 

S°CpO   >>o3^   % 

S  fts  £  s^x  o^2 


cu^=l 

<    CUT1 


o3 

CD  o3  ^   ?-.   0   2   C 
5>s,P  -*->   03    o3  -Q    o3 


O 


j~  w 


1  s  ^^~^^l^^^ 

•_^    .-  •OCC'O-tCOI^OOOOO'-ii— il^COi-H^00CNl»O'-H^©Ca00O0>O©t^t^i-i(M^Oa©CO 

f—    P  i-i  Ol  ©  -t  'O  1^  CO  "-fi  ^  ©  ©  O0  ©  -rf  OS ■  'O  1^  O)  O0  ©  CO  IO  CO  00  CO  "+i  GO  ©  »o  ©  CM  oo  <o  00 

^    3  ©©i-H©0101l->OiOi— !00©©»O04C0Ttir-iCMi-H©©00t^©00©'^©©©'OC0'O 

53  _W  'Tr-tCOCOCOOINININHHHHHH      ',_)',-(',-) 


53   ; 


OQ  .h-    ^   o   O 


"O     P     ^.X  r^4  '+H     Oj     bli.  J 


0  g  -  :t  o  5 1  ec  i -  ~  :-  /  m  o  o  co  c-i  oo  o  X'  co  >c  co  o  o  "*  n  «o  oo  n  ^  n  o  't  o  a  o 

q    K  -f  — i  iC  '/.  C  O  X  CO  -f  O  Ol  i- ii— I'tNNNNcOcNiHiOOlCOCOCOCTJCO'^i-tcOcOCOCO 

E^    a  C.  -O  "O  O  CO  OM-  "O  "O  Ol  /.  I  -  I-  O  Tt*  ^  "t  CO  CO  ih  in  O  ®  ©  Ol  X  N  N  N  N  CO  CO  CO  CO 

^~"    L  

~  •OlO-tCCCOCC'MCI'MOlHHHHHHHHHHHH 


m 

o 

Q 


q  I 


7    T 


-       '~   TO  CO 


>o 

r  01  01  -t 

M    l-<    t-l    T-H    rt 


>o  -t  CO 

CO  CO  CN 


© 

"O  iO 
CC  iO  -f  <*  iO 

I    I    I    I    I 

CO  *+i  CO  CO  Ol 


>o© 
I    I 

<  CO  ^f  iO  © 


5 

©  ©  ©  ©  ©  ^t 

io  >o  >o  ©  CO  >o  t^  CO 

I       I       I       I       I       I       I       I 


© 

©  iO 
©  iO  ^ 

4i  coco 


i  r  i  i  i  i  i  r  i  i  f     iii 

COOJO^C^^iO^^^^C<IC^CNCNC<ICOCNOq 

I      I 


I    I 


I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I 

INWCOCNHHHHHIN 


80 


APPENDIX    G 

KEY  TO  THE  IDEAL  INDEPENDENT  SYSTEM 

Note. — The  following  possible  general  revision  of  the  foregoing  assignments  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  maximum  of  legibility  of  the  test  and  the  relative  frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  letters,  letter-groups, 
etc.,  assigned  to  the  several  characters,  and  has  been  prepared  and  is  here  submitted  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison illustrating  the  greater  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  such  an  independent  system  might  be  read, 
fcgether  with  other  minor  advantages  that  might  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  revision  of  the 
alphabet  and  numerals  as  well  as  of  the  current  British  Braille  contractions. 

ALPHABET   —        '•      1-2  a,     ]\    1-3-4-5-6  b,  1-4  o.     '•    1-4-5  d,      '  •   1-5   e, 

\       1-3  f,     '•    1-5-6  g,      :.    1-2-6  h,     .*     2-4  1,     •;     1-2-3-4-5-6   J, 
:.     1-2-3-5  kf     :*    2-3-4-5  1,    */     1-3-4  m,     »:    1-2-4-5  n,    !.     1-2-5-6  0, 
;.      1-3-5  p,      '.:  1-2-3-4-5  q,    •"     2-3-4  r,     \      1-2-3   3,      "      It, 
*,      1-3-6  u,      ?•   1-2-5  v,     t\    3-4-5-6  w,     .;     2-3-4-5-6  x,     '*     1-2-4  y, 
1-3-5-6  z, 
HQMERAI3  —     :      (1-2)1,     "(1-4)2,      .'(2-4-5)3,      "(1-4-5)4,      '.(1-5)5, 
*'      (1-2-4)6,     >'    (1-2-4-5)7,      *••    (1-2-5)8,     •'  (2-4)9,      '      (1)0, 
(3-6)   Humeral  prefix. 
MARKS  OF  ?TOCTUATIOff.  ETC.   —       ,      dot  3,   capital  prefix  and  comma, 

3-9  whole-word  capital  prefix,     .      2-3  italic  prefix  and  period, 
••    2-5  oolon  and  small-capital  prefix,     #*    3-5  semicolon  and  acute  acoent, 
*»    2-5-6  apostrophe,      »     2  hyphen,  3-6-9  dash,     «#   2-6  interrogation 

point  and  grave  aocent,   »•     2-3-5  exclamanation  point,  tilde  prefix,   and 
circumflex  acoent,    •  «      2-3-5-6     2-3-5-6  marks   of  parenthesis, 
..   .      3-5-6     3-5-6  brackets,.     •    2-3-6     2-3-6     quotation  marks. 
•         .^2-3-6-9     2-3-6-9  interior  quotation  marks, .#  •     c-C-8  asterisk, 

.,     3-5-9  caret,     \    1-6  diaresis  and  umlaut  prefix,  •'•    2-3-4-5-8 

maoron,    ;••   1-2-3-5-8  breve,     ••<  2-5-9  oedilla  with  letter  o, 

l* »     1-2-4-6-8  &  (ampersand). 

PAflT-WOHP  COHTRA0T1OHS— .  •«       2-4-5-6  an,    •*     1-2-4-6  and,    \»    1-3-4-5  ar, 

5.      1-2-3-5-6  oh.    •  '      2-4-6  ed,     '      1-2-3-6  en,     •  •    2-4-5   or, 

•  •  *  **  ••  • 

;•       l-E-3-4  es,     ';     1-4-5-6  in,     ,\    3-4-6  ing,    ,m    1-3-4-6' is,     ..    3-4-5 

on,    V     1-2-3-4-6  or,     \\    1-2-4-5-6  ou,     *\   2-3-4-6  th,      '*   1-4-6  tion. 

WHOLE-WORD  CONTRACTIONS   --    «;       2-4-5-6  an,      5*    1-2-4-6  and,   ,•  1-3-4-5 

are,'.     1-3-5-6  as,     :      1*2-3-6  been,    \\    1-3-4-5-6  hut,    ''    1-2-4  hy, 
•  •  •  •  * 

"  1-4  oould,  *.  1-5  every,  #.   1-5  for,   '.  1-5-6  great ,  \.   1-2-3-5 
had,  J)  1-2-3-4-5-6  has,  i&    1-2-6  hare,  *;  1-4-5-6  in.  \\     1-3-4-6  is. 
.J  2-3-4-5-6  it,  .2  2-3-4-5  little,  '/   1-3-4  made,   5-  1-2-4-5  not, 

\~       1-2-5  of,  .:  3-4-5  on,  \\    1-2-3-4-6  or,   ';  1-2-4-5-6  out,   )•  1-3-5 

people,  j   1-2-3  some,  •'  2-3-4-6  that,     1  the,   ;'  2-3-4  their, 

w   1-2-3-4-5  this,   '.  1-3-6  under,  '•  2-4-5  were,   ;;  1-2-3-5-6  which, 

I   3-4-5-6  will,  '"   1-4-5  would. 
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THIRD-BASE  COST  RACTI  PES—    U*  1-2-4-6-7  about,    *•"  1-2-4-7  after, 
*.:     1-5-7-8  all,   :.i  1-2-6-7-8  be,    '.'  1-5-7  before,    "*  *  1-4-6-8  day, 
•  .*       2-5-7-8  first,  »V  8-5-7  from,     J*.  1-2-4-8  his,     .'.  2-4-8  last, 
:'.  .     1-2-4-5-8  more,   .J*  2-4-5-7  other,    ***  2-4-7-8  orer,     .'».  1-2-5-8  said, 
**.  1-4-8  there,     ♦  .*  -2-4-5-7-8  time,    ."2-4-7  to,    '"*  1-4-7-8  until, 

'.  .  1-5-8  was,    *::  1-4-5-7-8  what,  .J.   2-4-5-8  when,       "  1-4-7  who, 

;".  1-2-4-7-8  with,    *•-*  1-2-5-7  work,  '''    1-4-5-7  year. 
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Appendix  H 

The  percentages  of  non-conflicting  recurrence  of  letters  and  contractions  in  the  British  Braille  System, 
based  upon  the  number  of  letters  required  for  the  full  spelling  of  the  48,203  words  given  in  Appendix  C, 
aggregating  221,787  letters.    ' 
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89         60 
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80           8 
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lor  condensed  estimate  of  the  British  Braille  System,  see  page  10. 
For  time  and  accuracy  values,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  I 

The  percentages  of  non-conflvMng  recurrence  of  letters  and  contractions  in  the  American  Braille  System , 
based  upon  the  number  of  letters  required  for  the  full  spelling  of  the  48,203  words  given  in  Appendix  C, 
aggregating  221,787  letters. 
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For  condensed  estimate  of  the  American  Braille  System  see  page  10. 
For  time  and  accuracy  values,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  J 


The  percentages  of  non-conflicting  recurrence  of  letters  and  contractions  in  the  New  York  Point  System, 
based  upon  the  number  of  letters  required  for  the  full  spelling  of  the  48,203  words  given  in  Appendix  C, 
aggregating  221,787  letters. 
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For  condensed  estimate  of  the  New  York  Point  System  see  page  10. 
For  time  and  accuracy  values,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  K 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  WRITERS  AND  PRINTERS  OF  THE  STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM 

The  assignment  of  primary  and  secondary  representative  values  of  the  several  characters  lias  been 
so  made  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  extended  rules  for  determining  the  places  where,  or  the  ways 
in  which  the  several  symbols  may  be  employed,  beyond  the  current  rules  of  ordinary  visual  composition. 
The  method  of  writing  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  apparatus  used.  With  the  Standard  Dot  variable- 
base  tablet,  most  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  other  second-base  characters  may  require  to  be 
written  wholly  in  one  cell,  or  partly  in  one  cell  and  partly  in  the  next,  according  as  the  preceding  space 
ends  before  or  within  the  cell  in  which  the  character  to  be  written  begins.  But  in  all  cases  a  new  character 
in  the  same  line  should  be  begun  upon  the  same  side  of  its  proper  cell  as  that  on  which  the  preceding  char- 
acter ended. 

Primary  reading  and  spelling  books  for  the  use  of  young  pupils  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  may  be 
printed  in  full  orthography,  but  in  other  school  text-books  and  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  the  contrac- 
tions should  be  employed.  All  readers  should  be  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  standard 
contractions  and  employ  them  in  their  written  exercises.  The  letter-groups  which  these  severally  repre- 
sent have  been  so  assigned  as  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  liability  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the 
spelling  of  the  words  for  which  or  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Intervals,   Syllabication,  Arrangement,   Etc. 

To  promote  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  and  minimize  the  fatigue  involved,  the  embossed  dots 
should  be  well  rounded,  evenly  and  moderately  elevated,  and  distinctly  expressed  upon  sheets  of  firm 
texture  and  convenient  size;  and  the  distance  between  the  dots  should  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  small 
for  quick  and  accurate  perception.  We  believe  .090  of  an  inch,  or  approximately  2.25  millimeters  to  be 
about  the  best  distance  from  center  to  center  of  the  dots,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  for  general  use. 
The  successive  lines  of  the  text  should  be  more  widely  separated  than  are  the  upper  and  lower  dots  (1  and 
3,  4  and  6,  7  and  9)  of  the  characters;  about  .210  of  an  inch  (5.25  millimeters)  from  the  lower  dot  in  one 
line  to  the  upper  dot  in  the  line  below  (measured  from  centre  to 'centre)  being  believed  to  yield  about  the 
best  interlineal  separation — thus  assigning  .39  of  an  inch  (1  centimeter)  of  column  height  to  each  line  of 
reading   matter. 

A  blank  space,  one  point  unit  in  width,  should  be  left  between  the  successive  characters  of  a  word 
and  between  a  word  and  its  associated  punctuation  and  diacritical  marks.  An  interval  three  point  units 
in  width  should  be  left  between  the  successive  words  of  a  sentence  standing  upon  the  same  line.  A  space 
four  point  units  in  width  should  be  left  blank  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph;  and  when 
one  sentence  ends  and  another  sentence  begins  upon  the  same  line,  a  like  interval  should  be  left  between 
such  sentences.  And  if  stanzas  or  other  divisions  of  verse  are  written  in  prose  paragraph  form,  the  succes- 
sive lines  of  the  poem  ending  in  mid-line  should  be  separated  by  intervals  six  point  units  in  length,  except 
when  beginning  at  the  left  margin  of  the  page.  But  when  practicable,  the  ordinary  visual  arrangement  of 
poetry  upon  the  page  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  space  and  printer's  stock.  The 
arrangement  of  page  captions  and  other  headings  and  the  numbering  of  volumes,  chapters,  pages  and 
other  textual  features  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  to  conform  to  the  approved  rules  and  usages 
of  accurate  literary  composition.  In  the  literature  to  be  embossed  in  the  new  Standard  Dot  System, 
completeness  of  text,  accuracy  and  legibility  should  be  made  the  leading  considerations,  the  saving  of 
space  and  expense  being  carefully  subordinated  to  these  chief  prerequisites  in  reading  matter  for  the  blind. 

Distinct  words  should  not  be  blended  by  juxtaposition  like  successive  letters  of  the  same  word;  and 
successive  syllables  should  not  be  blended  by  the  use  of  contractions  denoting  parts  of  two  different  syl- 
lables. (Some  authorities  hold  that  a  letter-group  sign  should  not  be  employed  for  part  of  a  syllable  when 
one  of  the  letters  that  would  be  so  represented  is  doubled  within  the  same  syllable,  as  in  seen,  deer,  miss, 
soon,  door,  etc.)  Whenever  ambiguity  or  hesitation  would  probably  result  from  the  employment  of  an 
authorized  contraction,  the  word  to  be  represented  should  not  be  so  contracted  unless  currently  and  simi- 
larly abbreviated  in  visual  composition.  All  embossing  printers  should  be  strictly  enjoined  to  pay  due 
heed  to  approved  literary  standards  in  the  matters  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  syllabication,  spacing, 
arrangement  upon  the  page,  and  other  details  of  typographical  taste  and  accuracy. 
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Appendix  L 

KEY  TO  SUGGESTED  STANDARD  DOT  MUSICAL  NOTATION 

In  formulating  the  Standard  Dot  System  of  Music,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  retain  as  far  as  possible 
the  usual  Braille  forms  and  only  such  assignments  have  been  changed  as  were  necessary  to  destroy  am- 
biguity, to  supply  regular  signs  in  places  where  special  provisions  were  formally  necessary,  and  to  substitute 
simple  thinl-base  signs  for  two-cell,  or  double  character  signs. 

In  the  system  herewith  set  forth  no  assignments  have  been  made  for  organ,  vocal,  or  small  instrument 
music;  but  there  still  remains  an  abundance  of  unassigned  symbols  to  meet  all  possible  needs  along  these  lines. 

The  general  rules  governing  the  use  of  The  Standard  Dot  Musical  Notation  do  not  necessarily  differ 
from  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  existing  punctographic  s}'stems  of  music. 

X(  )TES. — The  seven  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  given  in  ascending  order  beginning  with  C  are  represented 
bv  the  following  characters: 


•  • 

• 

ft  . 
4 

00 
• 

•  0 

•  • 

m 

0  • 

• 
t 

• 
•  0) 

Whole  notes 

0  0  0 

•     • 
00 

■  •     0 

*** 

•        • 

0)0 

♦ft 

Half  notes 

00  0> 

• 

*     * 

•  ••. 
ft  • 

0       * 
0  ft 

00 
0» 

•  • 

•  0 

Quarter  notes 

• 
ft 

• 

« 

t  • 

t 
0 

« « 

• 

• 
•   • 

• 

0 
• 

9 

0   • 

• 

Eighth  notes 

• 

% 

• 

*• 

0« 

ft 
ft 

• 
0-0 

Sixteenth  notes 

• 

• 

• 
•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

00 

ft 
•  ft 

0  0 

• 
0> 
•  ft 

• 
•  0 
00 

Thirty-second  notes 

00 

• 

• 

• 
ft 

• 

•  0 

• 

# 

*  • 

• 

0 
ft  • 

0 

ft 

0> 
#0 
4 

Sixty-fourth  notes 

•  • 

•  t 

• 

•  4 

•  • 

•  ft 

•  00 

0 

•  00 

• 
•       0 

• 
0*0 

Oru    hundred  and  twenty- 
<  ighih  mih  8 

•  * 

• 
• 

•  ♦ 
0 
00 

•  • 
00 

• 
0  # 

• 
• 

0 

0    0 

•0 

RESTS 

Whole 

Half 

Quarter 

Eighth 

Sixteenth 

Thirty- 
Second 

Sixty- 
fourth 

•  0 
0 

0 
0  0 

0 

0 
00 

0* 

0  m 

♦   0 

0 

r 

0 
0  0 

• 
*     0 

DOT  .   (3 

i    double   < 

lots 

.. 

oc'i w  i.  marks- 
Id  The  Standard  Dot  Musical  Notation  the  octave  begins  with  C  and  ends  with  B,  the  first  octave 
being  founded  on  the  lowest  C  od  the  piano.     The  octave  signs  should  be  placed  before  the  finger  signs,  and 
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are  formed  by  adding  dot  8  to  the  seven  digits  used  for  notes,  placed  in  the  lower  level.     For  A  and  B 
below  the  first  octave,  dot  9  is  added  to  the  first  octave  sign     * :  I 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Sixth  Seventh  Eighth 

•••  •      •  •••  ♦♦•  •      •  ♦«  »»  •  * 

FINGER  SIGNS— 

First  Second         Third  Fourth  Fifth 

•  •  • 

Finger  signs  should  immediately  precede  the  note  or  accidental  affecting  it. 

INTERVALS— 

The  interval  sign  immediately  follows  the  note  or  dotted  note,  and  is  reckoned  upwards  from  the 


Eighth 


RIGHT  HAND  SIGN— MD 

LEFT  HAND  SIGN— MG 

These  signs  should  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph  together  with  the  number  of  the  para- 
graph. 

SEPARATIONS— 

A  bar  is  indicated  by  an  ordinary  word-space;    and  a  double  bar  by  the  sign  I : : 


written  note. 

INTERVAL 

SIGNS— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

• 

• 

4 

• 

• 
• 

• 

#• 

• 
f  • 

# 
• 

• 
44 

•• 
4 

*9 


MUSICAL  HYPHEN--   •   dot  2. 

WORD  SIGH  -- 

WORD  RELEASE  —  m    dot  3.  This  sign  should  follow  all  literary  values. 

IB  ACCORD  WITH  SIGN  --   *»# 

REPEAT  MARKS  — 

Beginning  Of  repeot  -♦;;,  to  mark  beginning  of  count  for  repeat. 

For  measure  or  half  measure  -  • ; 

For  a  group,  note,  chord,  or  rest  -  ; 

ACCIDENTALS  — 

•  •  •  •   •• 

Sharp   t  Double  sharp  .   , 

Plat   :.  Double  flat  :.   *# 

Datural   ^ 
Accidentals  are  placed  immediately  preceding  the  note  or  interval  affected 
by  them. 
KEY  SIGNATURE  — 

The  usual  Braille  method  of  expressing  key  signature  is  retained. 

One  sharp 

Two  flats  •       • 

Three  sharps 

Pour  flats     **  * 
RYTHMICAL  SIGNATURE  — 

4  (four  four  time)  is  written  ##  *  •♦ 

6  (six  eight  time)  is  written    ♦   • 
8 

METRONOME  MARKS  — 

60  whole  notes  to  a  minute  would  be  expressed  by 

Cfwhole  note)  «  sixty 
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EMBKLLISHMENTS-- 

Appoggiatura    •  # 

Long  appogiatura   (  •  # 

Trill      :• 

Upper  mordant  *  ; § 

Lower  mordant   #  ; 

Extended  upper  mordant   • 

Extended  lower  mordant  •  i t 

Arpeggio   ,», 

Arpeggio  continued  from  left  hand   # *m 

Turn  played  after  note    »• 

Turn  played  before  the  note   ••# 

An  aooidental  sign  placed  before  a  turn,  refers  to  its  upper  note; 
if  ••  t    2-3-6-9  precedes  the  accidental  it  refers  to  the  lower  note  of  the 
turn.  When  two  accidentals  are  placed  before  a  turn,  the  first  applies  to 
the  upper  note  and  the  seoond  to  the  lower  note  of  the  turn. 
MARKS  OP  EXPRESSIOH  -- 
Staccato  ; , 
Sharp  stacoato  *• 
Semi  stacoato   •• 
Tenuto  9   •  # 
Accent   '♦, 

Martellato  ;•• 

■ 
Pause    ,*, 

Swell  or  crescendo  and  diminuendo  on  the  same  note   •  ** 
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SLUR  — 

Short  slur 

Beginning  of  long  slur   »** 

End  of  long  slur 

Junoture  of  two  short  slurs  on  one  note  • 

Juncture  of  two  long  slurs  on  one  note   • 

-Tunoture  of  two  short  slurs  between  notes  '*• 

Junoture  of  two  long  slurs  between  notes     • 

•  •  • 

When  two  long  slurs  begin  on  the  same  note  and  end  on  different  notes, 
use  the  sign***  »**and  at  the  end  of  the  first  one,  ubo    •   and.  at  the 
end  of  the  seoond  one,  use  *  *• 

TIE  SIGH—   »  *  ' 
1        • 

PEDAL  SIGH  — 

————————       t 

PEDAX  RELEASE—  *  .  * 

— - — — — — — ■*     •  • 

TRIPLET  SIGH  — 

TRIPLET  DISCONTINUED—   .  •* 

— — — — -— — — — — « 

QUINTOLES  —  •  Followed  by  number  in  lower  part  of  the  oell  as  four 

notes  in  group   J'"**" 

MELODY  SIGH  —  #** 
___ __ _ __      # 

MUSIC   SIGH  —     •'    This  is  to  be  used  in  literary  text  where  an  illustration 

of  musio  ocours* 

DISCONTINUANCE   OF  MUSIC    SIGN  —  '•' 

-— — — — —  •.•  • 

PRO  FORMA  —  '. 

— ^— — —  • «  • 

TREMOLO  — 

"■■" — — ^^—  ,    , 

Crescendo,   diminuendo,  piano,   forte,    etc.  may  be  expressed  by  the  use  of 
the  word-sign  before  the  usual  ink-print  initial  abbreviation,   followed  by 
the  "Word-release  '.      The  "Release"   sign  should  follow  all  abbreviations 
whether  of  one  letter  or  more* 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Summer,  1915 


ASSOCIATION 
—  op  — 

INSTRL 

OFTHEBL 


<J\II\.e30, 


..1MEMORATION 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 
AN  FRANCISCO 


Fac-simile  of  the  medallions  presented  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their  joint  meeting  held 
in  Festival  Hall,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  June  30,  1915. 


California 
1915    Conven- 
tions 


The  1915  California  confer- 
ences of  those  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  which  were  held  at 
the  California  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  in  Berkeley,  June  28  to  July  3,  have 
passed  into  history  as  most  important  events 
in  the  evolution  of  the  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  Our  contemporary, 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  contains  an  inter- 
esting statement  relative  to  these  meetings  by 
W.  M.  Stone,  Esq.,  the  Head  Master  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Mr.  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  and  his 
comments  upon  the  conferences,  although  writ- 
ten six  thousand  miles  away,  are  of  such  inter- 
est that  we  quote  a  part  of  what  he  says  upon 
the  subject : 

"The  recent  Convention  held  at  Berkeley, 
California,  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  big 
success.  It  was  not  unwieldy  in  numbers  as 
are    some    conferences.     It    was    composed    of 


experts :  those  who  could  speak  with  knowl- 
edge, and,  quite  as  important,  those  who  could 
listen  with  understanding.  It  marked  the 
union,  for  Convention  purposes,  of  the  two  im- 
portant organizations.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and,  above  all,  it  had  a  programme  of 
vital  questions  for  consideration  and  a  report 
to  receive — the  fifth  and  final  report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Commitee,  a  report  which  is 
bound  to  be  of  the  greatest  historic  impor- 
tance. This  report  was  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  by 
which  body  the  Committee  was  instituted,  and 
was  accepted.  The  report  contains  four  recom- 
mendations, the  fourth  being,  "That  your  Com- 
mittee be  forthwith  discharged,"  and  therefore, 
since  the  whole  report  was  accepted,  the  Uni- 
form1 Type  Committee  has  ceased  to  be.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  as  a  Committee ;  but  the  labors 
of  its  members  must  continue,  for  it  has  cre- 
ated a  new  thing — "The  Standard  Dot  Sys- 
tem,"— and  it  cannot  leave  its  fledgling  to  fight 
its  own  way  in  the  world. 

"Everyone  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, and  study  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
would   be   well   if   it   could  be   printed   in   The 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE   A.   A.   I.   B.   AND  A.   A.    W.   B.,   1915. 
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Teacher,  but   its   length    forbids   that — it   runs 
into  a  hundred  pages,  all  but  eight." 

We  are  not  printing  the  rest  of  Mr.  Stone's 
article,  which  concerns  itself  principally  with  a 
discussion  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  for 
every  reader  for  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  most  earnestly  urged  to  subscribe  to  the 
three  English  publications,*  in  ink  print,  cir- 
culated for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  sightless,  for  it  is 
evident  that  for  some  time  to  come  a  lively 
discussion  will  be  carried  on  in  them  relative 
to  the  proposed  Standard  Dot  System.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  of  us  should 
follow  the,  evolution  of  the  efforts  which  arc 
now  being  made  to  arrive  at  some  common 
basis  for  a  punctographic  system  for  the  blind 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 


*  The  Blind,  established  in  1898  and  edited  by 
Henry  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Gardner 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  68  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London  S.  \\\,  Eng.  Issued  quarterly,  price  3.r>c  a 
year    (including    postage). 

The  Braille  Review,  established  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the  National  Insti- 
tute),  in    1908,   and   edited   by   Henry   Stainsby,   Esq., 

Secretary    General,    206    (it.    Portland    St.,    London,    W. 

Eng.,  issued  monthly,  price  50c  per  annum,  post- 
paid. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  the  organ  of  The  Asso- 

ciation    Of    Teachers    of    t  lie    Blind,    established    in    1918, 

and  edited  l>y  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  79  Humphrey 
St.,  Old  Traiford,  Manchester,  Eng.,  issued  monthly, 
50c    yearly,    post    free. 


The  fact  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  Eng.,  sent  a  representative, 
Miss  H.  C.  Russell,  to  the  California  Conven- 
tion is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by 
workers  for  the  blind  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  type  question.  At  no  time,  in 
the  history  of  this  problem,  has  there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  prospect  of  this  subject  being 
so  carefully,  so  fairly  and  so  wisely  considered. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
to  comment  upon  all  the  admirable  papers  and 
addresses  presented  during  the  sessions  of  the 
conferences,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  complete  program  printed  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  number.  While  the  report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  dominated  both  con- 
ferences, several  notable  features,  however, 
should  be  mentioned.  The  opening  address  by 
Edward  E.  Allen,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
contained  a  new  and  invigorating  note.  Mr. 
Allen  emphasized  the  growing  attention  which 
is  being  paid,  by  educators  of  the  blind,  to  the 
necessity  for  giving  more  thought  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  students  after  they  leave 
school.  He  also  spoke  of  the  increasing  co- 
operation between  those  who  are  working  for 
the  youthful   blind   and   the  organizations    for 
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helping  blind  adults.  The  A.  A.  I.  B.  made  an 
innovation  by  inviting  an  educator,  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  blind,  to  address  the 
delegates  and  everyone  was  delighted  with  the 
suggestions  which  were  given  by  Professor 
Howard  R.  Driggs  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
for  making  the  study  of  language  more  inter- 
esting and  practical  for  pupils.  The  A.  A.  W.  B. 
likewise  invited  Professor  F.  C.  Brown  of  the 
Iowa  University  to  describe  his  work  with  the 
optophone,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard, 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  in  matters  relating  to  the 
feeble-minded,  was  another  "outsider,"  and  his 
introduction  to  Mr.  Irwin's  admirable  account 
of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  ascertain 
the  mentality  of  blind  children  was  most  help- 
ful. Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  made  the  first  public  announcement 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  societies  interested 
in  this  subject  and  gave  an  outline  of  their  fu- 


ture activities.  A  very  significant  event  was 
the  prominent  place  wich  was  given  upon  the 
program  of  the  "Instructors"  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  poultry  raising.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  Boston,  1907,  Con- 
ference of  the  "Workers"  a  lively  discussion 
arose  over  the  possibilities  of  introducing  more 
gardening  and  farm  work  into  schools  for  the 
blind.  To  find  the  school  men  in  1915,  re- 
porting with  so  much  enthusiasm  upon  practi- 
cal work  along  these  lines,  was  truly  grati- 
fying. 

A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Conventions 
was  the  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  good- 
fellowship  which  pervaded  the  entire  assembly, 
both  in  and  out  of  session.  Some  of  it  awaited 
the  delegates,  among  other  good  things,  at  the 
Berkeley  School,  where  they  were  so  cordially 
welcomed  by  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Milligan ;  some 
was  packed  into  the  three  cars  which  brought 
the  travelers  from  the  far  east ;  and  a  goodly 
supply  arrived  with  those  coming  from  nearer 
points.     Nobody   knows    where   it    started,    but 
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everybody  became  infected.  It  was  the  real 
thing,  too ;  for  it  stood  even  the  test  of  the 
trying  day  when  the  Convention  was  occupied 
with  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee. Again  and  again,  during  the  hours 
of  that  discussion,  questions  fairly  whizzed 
through  the  air;  and  as  many  times  Mr.  C. 
W.  Holmes,  the  Chairman,  or  some  member 
of  the  Commitee  designated  by  him,  made  an- 
swer, clearly  and  concisely.  The  questions 
were  those  of  men  and  women  dealing  intelli- 
gently with  what  they  knew  to  be  a  vital  mat- 
ter and  determined  to  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  whatever  step  they  might  feel 
called  upon  to  take ;  the  answers  showed  the 
Committee  prepared  and  willing  to  explain 
any  detail  of  their  work  or  reply  to  any  argu- 
ment touching  either  old  or  new  systems. 
Amid  all  this  rapid  firing,  however,  there 
seemed  little  or  none  of  the  bitterness  of  type 
differences  or  the  sting  of  personal  preju- 
dices which  have  marked  similar  discussions 
on  former  and  less  important  occasions.  The 
keynote  here,  as  in  all  the  sessions,  was  the 
earnest  desire  to  know  and  to  do  the  right. 
A  spirit  of  fraternity  and  good-will  which  can 
emerge  triumphant  from  such  an  ordeal  is 
well  worth  noting — and  keeping. 

The  California  Conferences  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
and  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  most  important  milestone  in  work  for  the 
blind. 


Officers    of   the 

A.   A.   W.    B.    and 

A.    A.    I.    B. 


T  h  e  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  their 
respective  organizations  un- 
til the  next  conventions  of 
these  associations. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the   Blind: 

President,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
First  Vice  President,  L.  E.  Milligan,  Principal 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind; 
Second  Vice  President,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley, 
Home  Teacher  for  the  California  State  Li- 
brary; Treasurer,  George  R.  Bellows,  Resident 
Manager  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  Secretary,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind: 

President,    ().     11.    Bnrritt,    Principal    Penn- 


sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind;  First  Vice  President,  F.  M.  Driggs, 
Superintendent  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind;  Second  Vice  President,  Susan  B.  Mer- 
win,  Superintendent  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superin- 
tendent Maryland  School  for  the  Blind ;  Sec- 
retary, E.  T.  Moores,  Superintendent  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Executive    Committee  : 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Supt.  N.  Y.  School  for  the 
Blind,  Chairman;  S.  M.  Green.  Supt.  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind;  F.  H.  Manning,  Princi- 
pal Alabama  School  for  the  Blind ;  L.  E. 
Milligan,  Principal  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind;  O.  H.  Burritt,  President  (ex- 
officio). 

A.  A.  w.  B.  Be   It   Resolved,    By    the 

1915"  American      Association      of 

RESOLUTIONS  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
Convention    assembled: 

1.  That  the  Association  accept  and  adopt 
for  itself  officially,  and  that  it  urge  upon  its 
members  that  they  accept  and  adopt  for  them- 
selves individually,  the  Standard  Dot  System 
of  reading  and  writing,  together  with  its 
mathematical  assignments ;   and 

That  the  Association  make  such  representa- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  such  other  organizations,  including  asso- 
ciations, printing  houses,  schools,  libraries, 
etc.,  as  may  seem  advisable,  with  a  view  to 
securing  similar  action,  and  their  active  and 
early    cooperation;    and 

That  the  Association  make  such  representa- 
tions to  these  organizations  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  to  secure  the  joint  establishment, 
by  itself  and  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission of  three ;  one  to  be  selected  by  each 
of  the  said  associations,  and  the  third  se- 
lected by  these  two,  or  appointed  by  a  third 
organization  whose  cooperation  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commission  it  may  be  deemed 
wise  to  seek;  the  duties  of  said  commission 
to  be : 

A.  The  completion  and  perfection  of  the 
Standard  Dot  System,  including  minor 
changes  therein  if  necessary",  nrovided  always 
that  such  alterations  shall  not  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  system 
is  based ; 

B.  To  act  as  a  board  of  reference  and  arbi- 
tration in  deciding  upon  the  use,  in  and'  of, 
the  Standard  Dot  System;  to  interpret  the 
application  of  its  principles,  should  users  be  in 
doubt ;  to  advise  with  printers  and  others  con- 
cerning the  technical  points  involved  in  their 
use  of  the  system;  and 
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C.  In  every  way  found  possible  to*  foster 
and  facilitate  the  introduction,  establishment 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  as 
the  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  1905  appointed  a 
committee  with  the  following  instructions  : 

"That  we  (the  A.  A.  W.  B.)  favor  the 
adoption  of  some  one  uniform  type  for  use  in 
schools  and  general  reading,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  English  Braille  Committee,  and  to 
continue  the  work  heretofore  assigned  to  the 
Tactile  Print   Investigating  Commission" ;   and 

Whereas,  Among  the  instructions  to  that 
Commission  appeared  the   following: 

"That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  various  forms  of  tactile  print,  and 
to  labor  for  the  adoption  of  some  one  univer- 
sal system";  and 

Whereas,  The  Uniform  Type  Committee 
has  been  tireless  in  the  task  imposed  upon  it 
and  has  won  for  itself  and  its  methods  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  most  deeply 
concerned  in  reaching  a  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cult oroblem ;   and 

Whereas,  The  several  reports  of  the  Uni- 
form Tvpe  Committee  give  evidence  that  the 
Committee  has  established  underlying  facts 
which  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
has  been  absolutely  impartial  in  its  studies 
and  findings ;   and 

Whereas,  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have 
met  members  and  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee, have  been  present  at  their  experi- 
mental tests  and  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  fitness 
of  the  Committee  to  prosecute  the  work  en- 
trusted to   it;   and 

Whereas,  The  Uniform  Type  Committee 
has  submitted  its  fifth  and  final  reoort  at  this 
convention  after  ten  years'  diligent  study; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  competent  service  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  completed  the 
work  assigned  to  them  and  hereby  records 
its  sincere  gratitude  for  the  invaluable  and 
monumental   work   it   has   accomplished. 

3.  That  this  Association  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  raise  funds  for  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  thru  whose  interest,  generosity 
and  influence  the  exhaustive  work  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  was  made  possible. 

4.  That  this  Association  expresses  its  regret 
at  the  loss,  since  its  last  meeting,  of  a  num- 
ber of  it?  valued  members;  especially  Sir 
Francis  Camobell,  whose  many  years  of  earn- 
est and  faithful  work  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  educators  of  the  blind 
thruout  the  entire  world ;  and  William  C. 
Sherlock,  late  treasurer  of  this  Association, 
whose   active   and   conscientious   work  in   pro- 


moting the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  his  state 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  our 
common  cause. 

5.  That  this  Association  expresses  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Van  Cleve  the  gratitude  of  a  large 
number  of  its  members  for  his  thoughtful  care 
and  unremitting  efforts  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  eastern  party  in  its  tour  across 
the  country ;  and  to  the  interested  organiza- 
tions along  the  route  which  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Van  Cleve  in  making  the  journey  most 
pleasant  and  interesting  for  the  traveling 
delegation. 

6.  That  this  Association  desires  to  express 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and 
by  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Milligan, 
and  the  officers  and  teachers  and  entire  staff 
of  the  school  thru  whose  painstaking  efforts 
the  members  of  this  Association  have  been 
afforded  every  possible  comfort  and  the  most 
cordial    entertainment. 

_      .  According     to     the     U.     S. 

Trachoma  & 

Public  Health  Service,  the 
Hospitals*  control  of  trachoma  has  be- 
come a  serious  problem  in  this  country.  It 
prevails  among  some  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion in  at  least  34  states,  is  deplorably  com- 
mon in  the  mountain  districts  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  is 
especially  prevalent  among  the  Indians.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  attacked  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Appalachian .  Mountains  by  estab- 
lishing a  number  of  small  hospitals,  located  in 
converted  dwelling  houses,  and  purposely 
made  inexpensive  as  to  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance, in  order  to  demonstrate  that  such  hos- 
pitals can  be  operated  annually  for  a  sum  any 
county  should  be  able  to  raise.  They  cost 
about  $7,000  a  year  apiece.  Three  of  these 
hospitals  in  Kentucky  have  treated  1,437  cases 
of  trachoma  in  the  past  17  months.  Bulletins 
regarding  the  prevention  of  the  disease  have 
been  sent  to  households  in  the  regions  in 
question,  visits  of  instruction  have  been  made 
to  homes,  and  a  total  of  120  public  health  lec- 
tures have  been  given. 

"The   World        tye    World    of    the    Blind, 
according    to    its    title   page, 
"The     only    periodical    pub- 
lished  in   America   by   sightless   people,"   is   an 
eight-page   newspaper   "issued   monthly  by   the 
'United  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Missouri.'  " 
A  movement   has  been  on   foot  in   Missouri 
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for  some  time  to  secure  pensions  for  the  blind, 
and  those  who  have  been  working  most  strenu- 
ously in  behalf  of  this  measure  have  decided 
that  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  the  best 
means  to  secure  general  interest  in  the  desir- 
ability   of   public   relief    for   the   needy   blind. 

Many  readers  of  this  magazine  have  un- 
doubtedly received  copies  of  The  World  of 
the  Blind.  If  they  have  not  they  can  do  so  by 
writing  to  266  Gambol  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year. 

Those  who  have  struggled  to  produce  an  ac- 
curate and  reliable  periodical  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  secure   funds   for  the  same,  and  we 


can  only  say  that  we  hope  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  new  publication  will  find  it 
less  burdensome  financially  than  others  who 
have  undertaken  similar  experiments.  After 
eight  years'  campaign  to  arouse  national,  or  we 
might  almost  say,  international  interest  in  a 
magazine  such  as  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness,  we  still 
find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  production.  From  practical 
experience,  therefore,  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  we  wish  the  promoters  of  the  new  paper, 
devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  the  blind 
of  Missouri,  the  greatest  possible  success. 


SIR    KKKDKRICK    KRASER, 
Superintendent  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

Knighted  June,   L915. 

(For   an   accounl    of   the    work   of   Sir    Frederick    Fraser,   see   Outlook  for   the 

niin, I,    Vol.    VII,    No.    3,    i>.    49,   Oct.,    L913.) 


COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OFFICIAL   STATEMENT 


(Copy   of   the   first   letter  sent   out   by   the   Commission) 


H.   Randolph  Latimer 


To    Superintendents    of    Schools    and    Others 
Prominently  Interested  in  the  Work  for  the 

Blind  : 

Gentlemen — As  many 
superintendents  of 
schools  and  others  inter- 
ested in  an  executive 
sense  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  were  not  present 
at  the  recent  conventions 
held  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  deemed 
proper  that  a  general 
letter,  dealing  with  the 
most  important  action 
taken  at  these  conven- 
tions should  be  drawn  up  by  this  Convention, 
and  circulated  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 

The  "Uniform  Type  Committee,"  which  has 
been  at  work  for  the  last  ten  years,  studying 
and  testing  all  varieties  and  forms  of  puncto- 
graphic  types,  submitted  to  the  Berkeley  Con- 
vention of  the  "American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,"  its  "Fifth  Biennial 
Report."  This  report  recommended  for  adop- 
tion, "The  Standard  Dot  System  of  Reading 
and  Writing  for  the  Blind,"  and  this  system 
was  adopted  by  that  convention.  The  "Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind," 
which  met  about  the  same  time,  commended 
the  work  of  the  "Uniform  Type  Committee" 
and  appointed,  together  with  the  former  body, 
a  "Commission  on  Uniform  Type,"  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  thoroughly  test  out  the  proposed 
system,  especially  as  regards  its  write-ability, 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  "British  Uniform 
Type  Committee"  in  an  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement  which  may  constitute  a  reasonable 
basis  for  universal  uniformity  of  type  for  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  of  New  York,  who  has  al- 
ready done  much,  both  financially  and  other- 
wise to  further  the  interests  of  uniformity, 
has  agreed  to  assist  in  financing  the  work  for 
the  coming  year,  and  is,  by  courtesy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  The  other  members 
of  the  body  are : 

Supt.  Thomas  S.  Mc/Uoney,  Western  Penn- 


sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,   Chairman. 

Supt.  George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Head  Teacher  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Md. 

Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  as 
President  of  the  "Instructors,"  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Holmes  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  President 
of  the  "Workers,"  are,  of  course,  ex-ofncio 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Latimer  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
this  work,  visiting  such  schools,  printing  houses, 
libraries,  etc.,  as  may  seem  necessary,  giving 
information  relative  to  the  Standard  Dot  Sys- 
tem, and  negotiating,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  the  British  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, with  the  view  to  an  agreement  on  a 
Uniform  Type.  The  Commission  has  but  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
form Type.  It  does  not  wish  to  introduce  a 
fourth  system,  and  so  to  increase  the  Babel 
which  already  exists. 

For  "Conclusions  leading  up  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Standard  Dot  System,"  see 
page  10  of  the  "Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind."  The 
British  Braille  alphabet  and  numerals  are  the 
basis  of  this  system,  except  that  they  are  writ- 
ten with  the  New  York  Point  interval,  instead 
of  the  block  spacing  used  in  all  Brailles.  The 
system  of  contractions  is  practically  new,  be- 
ing founded  on  the  principles  of  recurrence 
and  variable  base,  i.  e.,  New  York  Point  in- 
terval. This,  of  course,  precludes  the  use  of 
any  two-cell  contractions  because  of  the 
greater  legibility  possessed  by  the  latter  over 
the  former,  not  to  speak  of  the  space  thus 
saved;  while  the  actual  number  of  different 
characters  used  in  Standard  Dot  is  thus  re- 
duced to  two-thirds  of  the  number  employed 
in  British  Braille,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
labor  of  learning  the  system. 

For  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the 
report  and  its  appendices  above  referred  to. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  558  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  stands  ready  to  supply  tablets  for  writing 
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"Standard  Dot,"  at  one  ($1.00)  dollar  each, 
pocket  variety,  and  two  ($2.00)  dollars  small 
desk  size.  This  company  is  also  furnishing  a 
bar  for  one  dollar  ($1.50)  and  fifty  cents  ex- 
tra, to  use  with  the  Hall  Braille  writer,  which 
will  enable  that  machine  to  write  the  system. 
It  also  sells  the  "Midget,"  for  five  dollars.  The 
"Johnson  Manufacturing  Co.,"  103  N.  Front 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  working  on  a  pocket 
tablet  designed  to  inter-dot  the  system.  The 
"Cooper  Co."  will  also  put  out  a  tablet  of  this 
description  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

As  the  "Commission  on  Uniform  Type"  has 
made  itself  responsible  to  the  "Cooper  Co.," 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  tablets,  it  is  re- 
spectfully requested  that  orders  for  these  tab- 
lets be  placed  promptly  with  the  "Cooper  Co." 

There  is  now  in  "Standard  Dot,"  a  story 
gotten  out  by  the  late  "Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee," entitled  "Baby  Boy,"  bound  with  a 
key  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  each, 
from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  The 
Howe  Memorial  Press  has  recently  stereo- 
typed Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  which  will 
sell  for  seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  and  is  getting 
out  a  selection  of  poems.  The  "Christmas 
Carol"  and  poems  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
of  the  "Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,"  has  prom- 
ised to  put  a  short  story  into  Standard  Dot. 

A  primer  adapted  to  the  use  of  grammar  and 
high  school  pupils  and  adults,  is  being  prepared 
for  the  teaching  of  both  reading  and  writing 
in  "Standard  Dot."  This  primer  may  be 
secured  later  from  the  American  Printing 
House.  It  may  be  well  to  place  your  order 
for  apparatus  and  books  as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  extent  of  the  real  demand 
may  be  determined.  In  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, the  Commission  decided  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  teach  the  "Standard  Dot  System" 
to  the  very  beginners,  until  such  time  as  the 
final  form  of  the  system  is  fixed  upon.  Tt  is 
deemed  wiser  to  test  the  variable  base  writing 
in   connection   with   grammar  and   high   school 


pupils,  and  adults,  who  may  in  the  main  be 
induced  to  volunteer  their  services  for  the  pur- 
pose. Schools  now  using  any  form  of  Braille 
can  test  out  variable  base  writing  by  means  of 
their  present  system.  All  embossing  of  litera- 
ture in  Standard  Dot  is  being  done,  for  the 
present,  in  the  system  as  a  whole, — i.  e.,  using 
all  forms  of  contractions  authorized  by  the 
key. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, you  are  requested  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  at  your  earliest  convenience : 

1.  Do  you  care  to  have  Mr.  Latimer  spend 
some  time  with  you  in  the  interest  of  a  uni- 
form type ;  and  if  so,  will  it  be  convenient  for 
you  to  entertain  him  during  his  stay? 

2.  In  case  of  an  agreement,  between  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type,  representative 
of  the  two  American  Associations,  (Instruc- 
tors and  Workers),  and  the  British  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  representative  of  the  British 
Braille  interests  in  Great  Britain,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  will  you,  if  you  are 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors for  the  Blind,  support  such  agree- 
ment at  the  next  Convention  of  that  Associa- 
tion? 

Note. — An  answer  to  Question  2  will  not  be 
held  in  any  sense  as  committing  the  individual 
so  answering  to  any  particular  system;  but  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  schools,  and  others  prominent 
in  the  work  for  the  Blind,  toward  the  question, 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  the 
pursuance  of  its  work  during  the  coming  year. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  R.  Latimer, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Hall-Braille  Writer — aluminum  frame. .  .$16.50 

Hall-Braille  Writer— iron  frame 14.00 

New  York  Point  Rack  for  this  machine 
for  writing  point  or  standard  dot  adds 

to  the  above  prices 1.50 

Carrying  case  for  Hall-Braille  Writer...     4.00 

Midget  Braille  and  Point  Writer 5.00 

Carrying  cases  for  Midget $1.00  and  $2.00 

Slates  for  writing  Standard  Dot  System 

Four  line,  31  cell  Pocket  Slate 1.00 

Four  line,  42  cell  Desk  Slate 2.00 


GETTING  TO  THE  CONVENTION 

By  MINNIE  E.  HICKS,  Instructor,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 


Minnie   E.    Hicks. 


T  h e  thought  of  a 
trans-Continental  trip  in 
summer  at  once  suggests 
a  number  of  unpleasant 
tilings, — heat,  dust,  rum- 
ble, and  almost  intoler- 
able weariness ;  yet  those 
who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  of  the 
party  which,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Super- 
intendent Van  Cleve,  of 
New  York,  journeyed 
westward  the  last  week  of  June,  1915,  to  at- 
tend the  joint  Conventions  of  The  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  held  at  Berkeley,  California, — all 
of  those  can  testify  that  such  a  trip  can  be 
made  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden. 

To  say  that  the  itinerary  was  well  planned 
would  be  but  a  scant  acknowledgment  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Van  Cleve  cared  for  his 
party ;  for  the  facility  with  which  plans  were 
changed  when  necessary,  with  no  sacrifice  of 
comfort  or  enjoyment;  the  consideration  given 
to  each  person's  requirements ;  and  the  fact 
that  all  was  done  entirely  without  remunera- 
tion, are  features  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  very  few  "personally-conducted  tours." 

The  frequent  side-trips  which  punctuated 
the  eight  days  of  the  journey  created  a  delight- 
ful diversion  and  left  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries. First,  among  these  pleasures,  came  an 
automobile  ride  through  the  business  streets 
and  picturesque  parks  of  Pittsburgh ;  next,  a 
visit  to  Lincoln  Park,  the  Lake  front,  and  the 
skyscraper  district  of  Chicago;  then — just  one 
mile  above  sea-level — a  look  at  the  parks  and 
magnificent  residence  section  of  Denver,  fol- 
lowed by  lunch  at  the  Shirley  Hotel.  A  few 
hours  later  found  the  party  in  Colorado 
Springs,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  delights 
of  South  Cheyenne  Canon,  where  everybody 
climbed  to  the  top,  undismayed  by  the  roar  and 
mists  of  the  Seven  Falls,  tumbling  along  just 
a  short  distance  from  the  ascent.  A  quick 
run  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  followed; 
then,  on  to  Manitou, — all  under  (the  very 
shadow   of    Pike's   Peak,   thrilling   with   poetic 


associations,  and  presenting  at  once  so  many 
and  such  varied  wonders  that  the  mind  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  assimilate  them  all.  The  next 
evening,  Salt  Lake  City  lay  before  the  trav- 
elers, its  regular  streets  and  many  unique 
points  of  interest  resting,  dream-like,  in  the 
radiance  of  the  full  moon,  while,  like  senti- 
nels on  guard,  stood  the  encircling  peaks  of 
the  Wasatch  (Beautiful)  Mountains.  Crown- 
ing this,  came  the  half-hour's  run  to  Salt  Air, 
for  the  novel  experience  of  a  swim — perhaps, 
a  "bob"  would  better  suit  the  case — in  the 
dense  waters  of  America's  Dead  Sea.  Ogden, 
the  next  stop  in  the  journey,  had  its  share  of 
interest  and  beauty  to  offer, — its  canon  and 
falls ;  curious  hot  springs ;  roads  that  skirted 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains ;  then,  by  way 
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A    group    of    the    delegates    in    front    of    the    Capitol 
at   Denver,    Colorado. 


of  variety,  the  Alhambra,  one  of  the  finest 
moving-picture  theaters  in  the  world. 

Though  Ogden  was  the  last  pause  along  the 
way.  there  were  still  delights  in  store,  for  no 
one  can  forget  the  forty-mile  passage  over 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  lighted  on  the  one  side 
by  the  sunset  glow,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
rising  moon;  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  the 
Royal  Gorge;  the  crossing  at  Tennesseee  Pass, 
more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level ; 
the  winding  way  through  the  snowsheds  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas ;  nor  the  great  ferry — said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world — which  carried 
the  train  of  nineteen  coaches  over  an  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  from  Benicia  to  Porto 
Costa. 

It  matters  little  now  whether  or  not  these 
impressions  reached  the  mind  through  the 
physical    eye   of    each   traveler:    the   important 
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necessity  is  that  they  reach  it ;  and,  reaching  it 
by  whatever  channel,  dwell  there  as  golden 
memories, — a  treasure  store,  to  be  drawn  upon 
througn  the  years  to  come. 

Socially,  the  trip  was  one  never-to-be-for- 
gotten. Old  acquaintances  were  renewed  and 
new  ones  made.  The  party,  which  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  persons  upon  leaving 
New  York,  was  joined  by  reinforcements  all 
along  the  way ;  and  each  addition  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  until  the  three  spe- 
cial cars  which  held  the  aggregate  number  of 
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ninety  were  like  a  small  village,  aglow  with 
the-    ideal    community    spirit. 

"I've  been  to  see  you  three  times,"  a  dweller 
in  car  seventy-three  informed  an  occupant  of 
a  section  in  seventy-one,  as  the  two  met  in  the 
diner,  "three  times,  and  haven't  found  you  at 
home    yet." 

"Come  at  four  o'clock,  and  I'll  be  waiting 
for  you,"  assured  the  other.     And  SO  it  went. 


Even  more  delightful  than  this  interchange 
of  small  courtesies',  was  the  hospitality  so  cor- 
dially extended  to  the  tourists  at  various  points 
in  the  journey.  The  first  link  in  this  unbroken 
chain  of  kindness  was  forged  at  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  party  were  so  bountifully  enter- 
tained at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion before  returning  to  their  cars.  The  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Adult  Blind  of  Chicago  and 
of  Denver  also  found  most  charming  ways  of 
expressing  their  welcome.  At  Denver,  too,  as  if 
to  multiply  good  things,  Mr.  Black,  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Colorado  Springs,  brought  greetings  from  Supt. 
and  Mrs.  Argo  and  their  staff,  and  an  invita- 
tion which  made  them  the  hosts  of  the  entire 
party  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  Only 
those  who  were  there  can  fully  appreciate  the 
joys  of  that  dinner  that  didn't  wobble  eva- 
sively as  you  tried  to  eat  it ;  soft,  snug  beds 
with  no  upstairs  to  them  ; — and  a  real  bath ! 
At  Salt  Lake,  the  party  was  met  by  Superin- 
tendent Driggs,  who  accompanied  them  to  Og- 
den,  where,  both  at  his  ideal  camp  in  the  canon 
and  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Driggs  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
ably  seconded  by  those  connected  with  the 
school,  made  Utah  seem  an  adequate  synonym 
for  hospitality  in  the  minds  of  his  guests. 

A  sketch  of  the  trip  would  scarcely  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  a  very  few  of  the 
many  amusing  things  which   took  place. 

Tn  an  effort  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
dining-car,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  left  the  train  with 
a  number  of  his  party  one  morning  for  a  hur- 
ried breakfast  at  a  little  station  in  Nevada. 
Me  was  walking  about,  trying  to  see  all  com- 
fortably seated,  when  a  man  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  called  out  irritably : 


California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Oakland,  where  the  delegates  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon. 
(The  above  illustration  shows  only  one  of  the  several  buildings  of  this  institution.  A  new  dormitory 
for   the   men,    in    similar   style   of   architecture,    has    just   been   completed.) 


''Look,  here !  I've  asked  for  loaf-sugar 
three  times,  and  can't  get  any.  Will  you  see 
to  it?" 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  pleasantly  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  the  evident  confusion  of  the  other,  but 
volunteered  to  try  his  luck  at  getting  the 
sugar.  For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  loaf-sugar  part  of  the  story, 
we  will  add  that  there  wasnt'  any. 

Just  after  the  train  pulled  out  of  Reno — no 
one  knows  just  what  happened  there, — the 
strains  of  the  Lohengrin  Wedding  March  were 
heard  above  the  rumble  of  wheels,  and  straight 
through  the  three  cars  marched  a  procession, 
at  the  head  of  which  walked  a  lady  previously 
known  as  Mrs.  Somebody,  with  too  many  in- 
itials to  write  here,  attired  in  a  becoming  trav- 
eling-suit and  a  most  remarkable  veil,  and 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  known 
for  the  printing  of  reading  matter  in  several 
embossed  types.  Six  attendants — of  course, 
young  and  charming — completed  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  whole  effect  was  a  pleasing  de- 
parture from  the  wearisome  sameness  which 
marks  similar  ceremonies.  Emphasizing  this 
feature,  we  might  note  that  the  "groom"  was 
seen  to  tap  an  acquaintance  upon  the  arm  in 
passing,  and  chuckle  delightedly,  "I'm  getting 
married !" 

One  morning,  an  unusually  decided  jar  of 
the  train  distributed  the  contents  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  over  a  table  where  one  of  the  party  sat 
at  breakfast. 

"I  kin  fix  that  in  a  minute,"  the  waiter  in- 


sisted, reassuringly,  "Dat  aint  likely  to  happen 
again  for  a  year." 

Scarcely  had  the  damage  been  repaired, 
when  another  jerk  produced  results  similar  to 
the  first.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second,  the 
waiter  surveyed  the  coffee-stained  cloth,  and 
then  quietly  remarked,  "De  year  has  passed." 


A  birdseye  view  from  the  hill  overlooking  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  six 
large  buildings  in  the  foreground  are  a  part  of  the 
school's  equipment,  from  which  on  clear  days  can 
be   seen  the   "Golden   Gate"  across  the  bay. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  28,  the  trav- 
elers were  cordially  greeted  by  Superintendent 
Milligan,  and,  leaving  the  train,  followed  him, 
under  spreading  palms  and  past  veritable  bow- 
ers of  bloom,  to  the  beautiful  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, — a  most  fitting 
goal  for  such  a  journey. 
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BRINGING  SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND;  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
CRYSTAL  PHONOPTICON* 


By  L.  E.  DODD 


Several  years  ago  the  public  was  first  ac- 
quainted with  an  apparatus  devised  by  Four- 
nier  d'Albe  to  enable  the  blind,  by  means  of 
auditory  impressions,  to  detect  the  varying 
intensity  of  light  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
thus  to  guide  themselves  to  light  sources,  to 
know  when  they  were  entering  a  shaded 
place,  or  when  night  had  fallen  or  day  had 
dawned.  The  operation  of  this  instrument, 
wonderful  enough  at  the  time  of  its  invention, 
depended  on  the  outstanding  property  of  the 
element  selenium  to  change  its  electrical  re- 
sistance according  to  changes  in  the  intensity 
of  light  falling  upon  it.  In  other  words,  for  a 
given  light  intensity  applied  to  the  element  it 
presents  a  corresponding  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  through  it. 
This  apparatus,  while  marking  an  epoch,  was 
hardly  of  sufficient  practicability  to  be  in  de- 
mand by  many  among  the  blind. 

THE    OPTOPHONE    OF    D'ALBE 

Only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  there  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  apparatus  called  a  "Type-reading 
Optophone,"  also  invented  by  Fournier  d'Albe. 
It  was  a  marked  development  from  the  device 
already  mentioned,  and  a  modification  of  a 
prototype  described  by  d'Albe  the  year  pre- 
ceding. By  the  use  of  this  prototype  one  could 
differentiate  certain  letters,  which,  however, 
had  to  be  transparent  and  illuminated  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  height  of  the  letters  be  as  much  as  five 
centimeters. 

To  quote  from  the  original  paper:  "The 
audible  telephone  circuit  was  produced  by  in- 
termittent light  of  various  musical  frequencies, 
and  by  using  eight  such  frequencies,  emitted 
by  dots  placed  in  a  row,  it  was  found  possible 
to  read  transparent  letters — by  learning  to 
recognize  the  characteristic  sound  of  each  let- 
ter." The  later  modifications  of  this  proto- 
type, winch  made  the  device  applicable  to  the 
printed  page,  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the 
further  words  of  d'Albe  (see  Proceedings, 
Royal  Society,  1914)  : 


*  Reprinted      by      permission      from      the      Scientific 
American,    Vol.    113,    No.    7. 


"In  order  to  adapt  this  experimental  instru- 
ment to  the  reading  of  ordinary  letterpress  by 
means  of  the  ear,  three  further  modifications 
were  necessary : 

"1.  The  length  of  the  line  of  luminous  dots 
had  to  be  reduced  from  5  centimeters  to  about 
1.5  millimeters,  the  size  of  ordinary  type. 

"2.  The  light  had  to  be  used  after  diffused 
reflection  by  the  printed  surface. 

"3.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  ar- 
rangement had  (as  a  consequence)  to  be 
greatly  augmented. 

"These  modifications  have  now  been  made, 
and  an  instrument  has  resulted,  which,  with 
some  practice,  enables  totally  blind  persons  to 
read  ordinary  books  and  newspapers  through 
the  sense  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  a  small 
siren  disk  S,  Fig.  1  [reproduced  from  the  vol- 
ume mentioned],  illuminated  by  a  straight 
Nernst  filament  N;  an  optical  arrangement  for 
projecting  an  image  of  the  line  of  luminous 
dots  furnished  by  the  revolving  disk  upon  the 
type  to  be  read ;  a  set  of  selenium  or  antimo- 
nite  bridges  exposed  to  the  light  reflected  by 
the  type ;  a  Brown  telephone  relay  connected 
with  these  bridges;  and  the  telephone  receiver 
used  for  reading. 

"The  optical  arrangement  consists  of  a  right- 
angled  prism  which  directs  the  horizontal 
beam  of  light  coming  from  the  siren  disk  up- 
ward through  the  short  focus  portrait  lens  P 
on  to  the  small  aperture  H  in  the  flat  slab 
upon  which  the  sheet  of  letterpress  is  laid  face 
downward.  The  focal  plane  of  the  line  of 
dots  coincides  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
slab  and  with  the  printed  sheet.  The  selenium 
bridge  is  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
print,  and  is  perforated  to  allow  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  incident  light.  The  siren  disk  is 
driven  by  an  electric  motor  or  train  of  wheels 
actuated  by  a  weight.  Constancy  of  speed  is 
desirable,  but  not  wholly  essential.  When  this 
is  done,  and  a  printed  sheet  is  passed  over  the 
slab,  the  maximum  sound  is  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone when  the  paper  exposed  is  white,  and 
the  minimum  when  it  is  black.  The  actual 
sound  heard  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
letter.  The  small  line  of  dots,  1.5  millimeter 
long,  is  made  to  illuminate  each  letter  in  turn, 
the  print  being  moved  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  the  printed  line,  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  luminous  line  of  dots.  The  print  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  line  of  dots  just  covers  the 
maximum  height  of  the  type  used.  The  dots 
should  be  at  least  eight  in  number,  six  for  the 
body  of  the  letter,  covering  the  whole  height 
of  such  letters  as  a  and  e,  and  one  dot  each  for 
the  upper  portion  of  such  letters  as  /  and  k, 
and  for  the  lower  portion  of  such  letters  as  p 
and  g.  The  note  of  each  dot  must  be  chosen 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  recognize  its  omission  (not 
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\  its  presence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reading  opto- 
1  phone  previously  described).  Good  results 
[  have  been  obtained  with  a  set  of  notes  with 
which  both  concords  and  discords  can  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  letters  exposed.  .  .  . 
A  simple  focussing  device  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  alter  the  length  of  the  line  of  dots,  and 
so  adapt  it  to  various  sizes  of  type.  It  is  es- 
sential, in  reading  a  line  of  type,  that  the 
alignment  be  perfect.  This  is  ensured  by  a 
sliding  device  on  the  reading  slab." 

This  somewhat  detailed  description  of  Four- 
nier  d'Albe's  apparatus  has  been  presented  to 
give  the  historical  setting  for  the  development 
of  a  more  perfect  instrument  by  which  the 
blind  can  read  the  printed  page. 

brown's  crystal  phonopticon. 

In  the  crystal  phonopticon  recently  devised 
by  Dr.  F.  C.  Brown  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  use  is  made  for  the  first  time  of  indi- 
vidual crystals  of  selenium,  which  Dr.  Brown, 
with  others  of  the  Physics  Department  of  that 
institution,  initially  produced.  By  these  crys- 
tals the  problem  has  been  tremendously  sim- 
plified, indeed  finally  solved.  Some  idea  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  few 
months  toward  making  a  print-reading  device 
thoroughly  practicable  for  every  blind  person, 
in  fact  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury,  may 
be  gained  from  the  few  facts  which  follow. 

On  the  first  and  second  of  July  of  this  sum- 
mer Dr.  Brown  exhibited  his  apparatus  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at  San 
Francisco.  Out  of  some  thirty  blind  persons 
tested,  all,  in  but  two  or  three  trials,  could 
distinguish  with  certainty  such  letters  as  A, 
W,  L,  0,  I.  Mr.  D.  S.  Weider,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  California  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  himself  blind,  learned  to  distin- 
guish a  large  number  of  letters  with  extreme 
ease,  and  without  any  previous  experience  with 
the  phonopticon.  The  three  words,  "at,"  "the," 
"nine,"  were  given  him.  Having  heard  them 
only  twice  he  could  distinguish  these  words 
without  failure.  They  were  in  print  of  a  size 
having  3-millimeter  capitals.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Rider,  in  charge  of  the  Reading  Room 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Congressional  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Weider's  reading  of 
the  words  was  "surprisingly  rapid."  Mr. 
Weider,  quickly  grasping  the  idea  of  the  phon- 
opticon, offered  to  assist  in  the  demonstration 
by  illustrating  on  the  pipe  organ  the  sounds  of 
different   letters.     For    example,   the   letter    W 


would  have  a  sound  similar  to  the  successive 
notes  me-do-me-do-me,  while  A  would  sound 
like  do-me-do.  This  will  be  better  understood 
after  a  description  of  the  phonopticon  has  been 
given.  The  most  interesting  and  exacting  test 
came  when  Mrs.  Rider  suggested  that,  with 
Mr.  Weider  at  the  phonopticon,  a  letter  un- 
known to  him,  and  one  that  he  had  not  previ- 
ously heard,  should  be  given  him.  This  was 
done,  and  having  requested  a  second  hearing 
of  the  letter,  Mr.  Weider  named  the  correct 
one.  Dr.  Newell  Perry,  himself  sightless,  one 
of  the  instructors  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  and  president  of  the  State 
Society  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind, 
has  become  one  of  those  interested  in  the 
new  invention  and  has  been  closely  following 
its  development.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two 
months'  time  a  blind  person  of  average  ability 
can  learn  to  read  with  the  phonopticon. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    PHONOPTICON. 

Fig.  2  shows  schematically  the  working  of 
the  instrument.  The  page,  bearing  the  letter 
A,  for  example,  lies  before  a  lens.  The  page 
remains  stationary  while  the  lens  (5)  and  the 
selenium  crystals  (1)  are  moved  together  over 
the  line  of  letters.  A  bright  band  of  illumina- 
tion (6b),  whose  source  is  not  shown  in  the 
diagram,  moves  with  the  lens  and  illuminates 
strongly  each  letter  in  succession.  Let  the 
band  of  illumination  be  in  the  position  indi- 
cated, and  approaching  the  letter  A.  As  the 
successive  parts  of  the  letter  come  into  the 
light  their  images  are  thrown  by  the  lens  on 
the  corresponding  crystals;  the  upper  crystal 
will  receive  the  successive  images  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  letter,  the  lower  crystal  those  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  letter,  and  the  central 
crystal  the  images  of  the  central  parts.  The 
lower  left  part  of  the  A  enters  the  illuminated 
region  first,  and  the  upper  crystal  will  be  the 
first  to  respond.  Next,  the  central  crystal  will 
respond,  and  by  the  time  the  lower  crystal  is 
reached,  the  upper  one  will  have  ceased  to  re- 
spond, as  the  lower  left  part  of  the  letter  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  illumination.  The 
central  crystal  will  continue  to  act,  due  to  the 
continuance  in  the  band  of  the  horizontal  line 
of  the  A.  As  the  letter  passes  on,  the  lower 
crystal  will  cease  to  respond,  because  the  apex 
of  the  A  has  passed  out  of  the  band.  Next, 
the  central  crystal  will  cease  to  act  soon  after 
the  upper  crystal  responds  to  the  entrance  into 
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the  band  of  the  lower  right  part  of  the  letter. 
Likewise  the  upper  crystal  will  be  the  last  to 
cease  action.  It  is  thus  seen  that  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  in  general  any  character 
whatsoever,  will  have  its  characteristic  sound. 
In  the  same  figure  the  diagram  of  electrical 
connections  shows  how  the  responses  of  the 
crystals    are    made    evident    in    telephone    re- 


Fig.  4     How  hhe  Mechanfcal  Eye  Is  used 


ceivers.  Each  crystal  forms  an  arm  of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge.  The  telephone  receiver 
for  that  crystal  replaces  the  galvanometer  of 
the  Wheatstone  bridge  as  ordinarily  used. 
Three  telephone  receivers  are  drawn  in  the 
diagram,  but  if  three  or  even  more  crystals 
need  to  be  used,  the  solution  in  behalf  of  only 
two  ears  is  seen  from  Fig.  2  of  this  diagram. 
According  to  this  figure,  with  two  telephone 
receivers  four  crystals  are  readily  accommo- 
dated. However,  the  instrument  appears  to 
give  very  good  results  with  only  two  crystals, 


one  for  the  upper,  the  other  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  letter. 

In  series  with  each  telephone  receiver  there 
is  an  interrupting  device  giving  a  definite  fre- 
quency to  the  current,  and  a  resonating  ar- 
rangement in  the  receiver  changes  this  fre- 
quency to  one  of  definite  musical  pitch,  a  dif- 
ferent pitch  for  each  crystal.  It  is  a  change 
in  the  intensity  of  one  of  these 
pitches  that  marks  the  entrance  into 
the  band  of  illumination  of  a  region 
of  darkness,  such  as  a  portion  of 
some    letter. 

The  photograph,  Fig.  3,  shows  the ! 
whole  apparatus  in  its  present  stage 
of  development.  The  total  weight  is 
only  35  pounds,  while  the  mechanical 
eye,  which  is  the  upright  closed  box, 
shown  in  position  for  reading  from 
a  book,  weighs  but  two  pounds,  and 
its  weight  can  probably  be  reduced 
to   a    fraction   of   a   pound. 

THE    MECHANICAL    EYE. 

This  box  contains  the  crystals 
(which  respond  to  the  light  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  action  of  the 
rods  and  cones  of  the  human  eye), 
the  source  of  illumination  produc- 
ing the  band  of  light  on  the  page, 
and  the  necessary  lenses,  together 
with  some  minor  parts.  The  lens 
and  crystals  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  are 
mounted  in  the  box,  so  that  with  the 
page  lying  upon  a  table  the  line  join- 
ing them  makes  a  certain  angle  with 
the  vertical,  as  in  Fig.  4.  In  this 
last  figure  S  is  a  source  of  light, 
such  as  the  filament  of  a  Nernst 
glower  or  of  a  special  incandescent 
lamp,  L,  the  lens  to  focus  the  light 
■■■oh;  on  the  letter  at  a  on  the  page  P, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  E,  U  the  lens  system  to  receive  the 
reflected,  or  diffused,  light  and  focus  it,  in  the 
form  of  an  image  of  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  page,  upon  the  crystals  at  C.  The  me- 
chanical eye  is  seen  with  the  cover  removed  in  | 
the  large  photograph,  Fig.   5. 

COMPARISON     OF     THE     PHONOPTICON     WITH     THE  I 
OPTOPHONE    OF    D'ALBE. 

Compared  with  the  optophone  of  d'Albe  the  I 
phonopticon  is  a  decided  advance.  By  the  use  I 
of    isolated    crystals    rather    than     masses     of  I 
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selenium  (if  minute  crystalline  form,  in  selen- 
ium "cells,"  a  sensitiveness  a  hundred  times 
Breater  has  been  obtained.  Because  of  this  in- 
creased sensitiveness  due  to  the  crystals,  the 
practicability  of  the  instrument  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  highly  sensitive  conditions 
in  the  telephone  receivers.  It  is  almost  as- 
tounding that  Brown  used  but  two  crystals  at 
San  Francisco,  one  for  the  upper,  the 
other  for  the  lower  part  of  the  let- 
ter, as  compared  with  d'Albe's  eight 
holes  and  as  many  musical  frequen- 
cies. Two,  or  even  four,  musical 
frequencies  are  more  easily  attended 
to  by  the  operator  than  eight.  In 
d'Albe's  device  letters  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  omission  of  certain 
tones,  while  the  phonopticon  of 
Brown  responds  positively  according 
to  what  is  in  the  field ;  in  other 
words,  the  entrance  of  a  letter  causes 
the  tones  to  sound.  Also,  the  audi- 
ble tones  of  the  phonopticon  are  very 
distinct,  which  was  not  true  of  the 
earlier  instrument ;  and  they  can  be 
made  as  loud  as  would  be  desirable. 
The  phonoptican,  furthermore,  does 
not  require  a  relay  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  the  sound  as  does  the 
optophone.  In  the  d'Albe  instrument 
the  book  or  newspaper  is  inverted 
over  the  apparatus,  and  must  itself 
be  moved  past  the  aperture.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  with  large  and 
heavy  books  is  apparent.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  book  the  mechanical 
eye  of  the  phonopticon  is  moved  with 
equal  ease  over  the  page.  By  means 
of  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  "eye" 
the  phonopticon  can  be  adapted  to 
varying  sizes  of  type,  corresponding 
to  a  similar  adjustment  in  the  d'Albe 
instrument.  The  great  difference  between  the 
phonopticon  and  its  predecessor  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  use  of  selenium  crystals  rather  than 
cells. 

HOW    THE    CRYSTALS     WERE    DISCOVERED. 

It  is  not  every  piece  of  work  of  purely 
scientific  character  that  prov.es  to  have  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  practical  application.  The 
case  of  the  new  selenium  crystals  first  produced 
by  Dr.  Brown,  however,  is  one  of  the  notable 
exceptions.  Pure  science  is  his  field  and  he 
has    stepped    aside    temporarily    only    that    the 


clearly  seen  possible  benefit  of  the  new  crys- 
tals to  the  blind  should  be  realized.  The  his- 
toric scientific  background  explaining  the  final 
production  of  the  crystals  is  as    follows: 

To  the  research  worker  in  physics  the  prob- 
lem of  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
metals  has  been  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and   baffling   with   which   he   has   had   to    deal. 


The  metal  selenium  has  been  one  of  the  most 
promising  for  research  along  this  line  because 
of  the  property  already  mentioned  of  chang- 
ing its  electrical  resistance  in  passing  from 
one  intensity  of  light  to  another.  Work  with 
selenium  is  doubly  important  for  the  possible 
information  it  may  give  concerning  the  known 
intimate  relation  between  electricity  and  light. 
Scientific  workers  on  selenium  have  hitherto 
been  restricted  to  experimentation  with  seleni- 
um "cells" — at  least  these  cells  have  offered 
the    most    fruitful     field.     The    cells,    as    was 
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stated,  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  selenium 
of  minute  crystalline  grain,  crystallized  in  situ 
from  an  amorphous  form,  over  a  wire  wound 
spirally  about  a  small  slab  of  soapstone  or 
similar  material.  The  electric  current  used 
for  the  study  of  the  cell  passes  partly  by  way 
of  the  wire  and  partly  through  the  selenium 
mass    bridging    over   the    spaces    between    suc- 


these  disputed  points  might  more  easily  be 
settled.  Turning  their  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  selenium  crystals,  they  were  finally  re- 
warded with  crystals  of  the  desirable  size. 
Altogether  about  four  years'  labor  have  been 
necessary  to  produce  desirable  results.  The 
method  of  crystal  production  is  to  inclose  the 
uncrystallized   selenium   in   a   glass   tube,   raise 


Fig. 3    Dr.  F.C.Brown's   Mechanical  Eye 


cessive  turns  of  the  wire.  As  the  selenium 
bridges  change  their  resistance  with  varying 
intensity  of  the  incident  light,  the  total  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  cell,  of  course, 
changes  also.  Now  there  have  been  several 
facts  of  uncertain  interpretation  regarding 
selenium,  uncertain  because  of  the  necessarily 
complex  conditions  inherent  in  a  selenium  cell, 
It  was  apparent  to  Brown  and  his  associates 
at  Iowa  University  that  if  they  could  isolate 
crystals  of  metallic  selenium  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  worked   with   individually,   a   number  of 


the  tube  to  a  high  vacuum,  sealing  it  shut 
while  in  this  condition,  and  then  to  place  the 
tube  with  its  contents  in  an  electric  oven, 
where  it  is  kept  at  constant  temperature  for 
weeks  and  even  months  before  the  selenium 
crystals  have  grown  to  the  desired  size.  Some 
of  them  required  three  months  in  the  electric 
oven  at  a  constant  high  temperature.  The 
slow  process  of  crystallization  proceeds  by  the 
distillation  of  the  amorphous  selenium,  and  the 
crystals  are  found  clinging  to  the  upper  walls 
of  the  tube.     Photographs  of  the  crystals,  re- 
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produced    from    the   Physical  Review  and   the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

With  these  large  crystals  there  have  already 
been  settled  several  of  the  uncertain  points  re- 
garding the  action  of  light  on  selenium,  while 
numerous  questions  that  the  crystals  and  not 
the  cells  can  satisfactorily  answer  await  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  progress  of  this  scien- 
tific work  is  recorded  in  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  year,  chiefly  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  and  the  Physical  Re- 
view. Some  of  the  more  interesting  facts 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  crystals  are :  that 
the  seat  of  light  action  in  selenium  is  in  the 
mass  of  the  selenium  itself  and  not  at  its  con- 
tacts with  the  electric  circuit;  that  the  crystals 
all  show  change  in  electrical  resistance  with 
exposure  to  light ;  that  the  resistance  depends 
on  the  mechanical  pressure  to  which  the  crys- 


tal is  suhjected,  as  well  as  on  the  light  inten- 
sity; and,  perhaps  most  remarkahle  of  all,  that 
the  crystals  possess  a  new  property,  hitherto 
unobserved  in  matter,  and  that  is  their  power 
of  transmitting  the  light  action  along  their 
whole  length  apparently  through  some  sym- 
pathetic response  that  takes  place  in  the  mech- 
anism of  the  crystal  structure.  These  are 
facts  primarily  of  scientific  interest.  The 
practical  application  of  the  crystals  in  the 
phonopticon  is  only  incidental,  although  most 
important   from  an  altruistic  viewpoint. 

Further  work  with  the  crystals  promises 
even  greater  size  and  sensitiveness.  With  the 
phonopticon  at  its  highest  perfection  the  blind 
will  not  only  be  reading  books  and  magazines 
accessible  to  anyone  else,  but  will  probably 
also  be  appreciating  photographs  and  paintings, 
and  possibly  even  viewing  the  landscape. 


JUST  GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE 


NELLIE  HAZELTINE* 


Now  all  we  ask,  is  a  chance  in  the  world, 

An   eyen   chance   with   the   rest; 
A  chance,  whereby,  we  may  earn  our  bread ; 

A  chance  to  do  our  best. 
Don't  feast  upon  all  that's  good  yourself, 

And  then  throw  us   a  bone, 
But  give  us  a  chance  to  earn  our  way 

Unaided,   and  alone ! 

Don't  turn  a  man  down  because  he  is  blind, 

And  can't  see  a  ray  of  light, 
He  may  be  just  the  fellow  you  need, 

B'cause  of  his  clear  insight. 
There  are  men  who  are  big  and  strong, 

Some  who  are   frail,   and  weak, 
But  all  have  tramped  the  streets  o'er  and  o'er, 

As  honest  they  seek. 


Some  are  old,  some  young,  some  morbid,  some 

gay, 

And  some  use  a  crutch  or  cane, 
To  shove  them  aside  won't  help  them  much 

To  win  in  life's  hard  game. 
"Just  give  us  a  chance !"  is  all  they  ask, 

"A  chance  to  rise  not  sink." 
And  this  same  chance  saves  many  of  them 

The  downward  road  to  drink. 

The  world  is  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all, 

Tho'   crippled,  blind,   or   aged ; 
So  don't  be  afraid  he'll  shirk  his  work, 

And  thus  not  earn  his  wage ; 
But  give  him  a  job  where  he  can  climb, 

We  all  like  to  advance, 
And  I'm  sure  he  will  make  good,  if  we 

Only   give    him    a    chance! 


*  A  pupil  at  the  1915  Summer  School  for  Adults,  at  the   Washington   School   for  the   Blind. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS* 

By  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE,  Managing  Director,  National  Committee  For  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 


Preventive  medicine 
and  preventive  social 
service  hold  more  than 
ever  the  center  of  the 
stage.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  physician  who 
serves  his  patient  best 
is  occupied  more  than 
half  his  time  in  finding 
ways  and  means  to  ward 
off  disease  instead  of 
drugging  it  when  de- 
veloped ;  so  that  the 
Chinese  way  of  paying  the  doctor  when  the 
family  are  well  and  cutting  off  his  stipend 
when  illness  overtakes  any  member  would 
seem  to  have  some  basis  of  fairness 
in  the  modern  view.  In  social  service  it  is  far 
better  to  prevent  a  slum  than  to  clean  one  up, 
to  save  a  boy  from  vice  than  to  cure  a  vicious 
habit,  to  preserve  life — physical,  spiritual — than 
to  recover  it  or  bemoan  it.  When  preventive 
medicine  and  preventive  social  service  are 
joined  in  the  effort  to  help  mankind  there  must 
result  a  saving  of  the  most  precious  of  our 
physical  possessions  and  an  addition  to  human 
joy. 

In  the  movement  for  prevention  of  needless 
blindness  men  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  workers  in  the  field  of  social  betterment 
find  a  ground  of  common  action  and  commun- 
ity of  interest.  The  lay  movement  is  about 
ten  years  old,  and  from  the  first  it  requisi- 
tioned the  services  of  both  physician  and  agent 
of  the  common  weal;  today  the  most  promis- 
ing work  combines  the  activities  of  both  in 
equal  degree. 

It  is  my  present  function  to  represent  what 
many  of  us  have  for  several  years  hoped  to 
see  established,  namely,  a  national  bureau  of 
information,  inspiration,  and  practical  help, 
now  a  realized  fact  in  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  This  Com- 
mittee is  the  union  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  and  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  Prevention  of 


*  An  address  given  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California, 
June  29,  1915. 


Blindness,  effected  at  the  first  of  the  year  1915. 
It  proposes  to  become  for  the  nation  a  clear- 
ing-house on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
conservation  of  vision  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness.     Its  aims  are  thus  stated : 

1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  study 
and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blindness  or 
impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the 
eyes. 

Of  its  program  only  that  part  which  has  to 
do  with  publicity  and  education  has  thus  far 
been  entered  upon,  the  field  of  research  being 
as  yet  unattempted;  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  this  sort  of  service  can  be  essayed. 
The  type  of  work  it  purposes  to  do  is  indi- 
cated by  its  earliest  publications,  its  helpful 
personal  service  in  several  states,  its  authentic 
news  department.  As  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mittee's substantial  character  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  membership  of  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, including  four  widely  known  ophthalmolo- 
gists, a  prominent  obstetrician,  four  distin- 
guished attorneys,  representing,  however,  not 
the  law  but  each  some  form  of  philanthropic 
or  social  service,  a  university  department  head, 
a  member  of  a  school  board  and  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  principal  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  an  illuminating  engineer,  an  effi- 
ciency engineer,  two  great  business  men — one 
from  the  far  east  and  one  from  the  middle 
west,  the  head  of  the  National  Children's 
Bureau,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  Founda- 
tions for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  man  and  a  woman  giving  their  life  to  the 
solving  of  problems  of  charitable  service,  and 
last  and  greatest,  Dr.  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the 
inspiration,  the  soul,  the  virtual  author  of  the 
national  movement,  whose  faith  and  far  sight 
has  made  possible  the  effective  organization  of 
this  attempt  to  serve  in  saving  from  blindness 
all  we  can  of  the  innocents  yet  unborn  and  the 
weak  and  helpless  and  ignorant. 

Cordially,  former  president  of  the  United 
States  William  Howard  Taft,  received  the  invi- 
tation  to  become   Honorary   President  of   the 
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National  Committee  and  accepted  election  to 
this  office,  and,  expressing  their  warm  interest 
and  approval,  a  number  of  other  notable  men 
and  women  have  accepted  election  as  honorary 
vice-presidents;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull 
House;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  diplomat;  pub- 
licist, philanthropist ;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore, 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  friend  of  the  blind;  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi,  Nestor  of  the  medical  profession;  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  educator  and  President 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  this 
year  1915 ;  Miss  Helen  Keller,  literary  genius ; 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  former  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

To  strengthening  the  hands  of  this  Commit- 
tee we  invite  all  who  here  assemble  in  the  inter- 
ests of  those  already  blind.  You  know  how  need- 
ful this  service  is,  how  pitiful  it  is  that  year 
by  year  a  nundred  boys  and  girls  who  should 
not  have  become  blind  are  entering  our  schools 
and  that  hundreds  more  are  going  through  life 
handicapped  by  defective  vision  from  one 
cause  alone,  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of 
the  new  born.  We  want  you  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  lend  us  your  aid; 
we  want  to  serve  you  in  your  own  efforts  to 
cancel  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  neglect  and 
misfortune. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  continues  to  send  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  a  large  percentage  cf 
unfortunate  children.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  announce  a  reduction  in  the  rate  to  15.1,  28 
schools  reporting.  The  percentages  for  five 
years  are:  23,9;  21.2;  22.7;  19.6;  15.1.  Are 
we  beginning  to  make  an  impression?  So  we 
fondly  hope.  About  one-fourth  of  all  children 
in  thirty  schools  reporting  are  blinded  by  this 
one  disease.  Agitation  and  education  must 
continue  not  five  years,  nor  ten  years,  but  all 
years.  There  is  no  occasion  as  yet,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  will  be  for  a  generation,  to  let 
up.  Improvements  in  the  laws  have  taken 
place  in  several  states,  and  the  hands  of  the 
workers  for  prevention  of  blindness  have  been 
strengthened  during  the  past  legislative  session. 

Increasing  interest  and  greater  accuracy  are 
evident  in  the  reports  from  the  several  schools 
for  the  sightless.  Seven  years  ago  ten  schools 
were  able  to  furnish  statistical  information, 
most  of  it  very  valuable  and  accurate ;  in  1915, 
28    schools    reported    and    there    is    shown    a 


greater  attention  to  causes  of  blindness  and  in- 
terest in  its  prevention.  Some  states  are  put- 
ting this  work  of  prevention  of  blindness  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  authorities.  Arkansas 
gave  Supt.  Hinemon  a  fairly  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  spreading  the  news  that  half  of  all 
blindness  is  needless.  Indiana  has  given  the 
task  of  carrying  forward  this  movement  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  School.  Minnesota  en- 
trusts to  its  School  for  Blind  the  propagan- 
dism  that  will  deplete  its  halls. 

The  midwife  problem  continues  to  be  acute 
in  some  sections.  The  question  is  still  one  for 
debate  whether  midwives  should  be  adequately 
trained,  examined  and  licensed,  or  should  be 
eliminated  in  our  country.  The  latter  is  im- 
practical in  some  sections,  but  in  others  is  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  many  believe  desirable. 
There  are  all  stages  of  opinion  between  the 
extremes  of  intolerance  and  cordial  recogni- 
tion. The  former  is  perhaps  well  illustrated 
by  a  statement  of  a  prominent  worker  in  this 
field  who,  after  careful  study  of  the  midwife 
situation,  said :  "There  is>  only  one  good  mid- 
wife in  the  state  of ,  and  she's  not  any 

good." 

Little  attention  has  been  given  heretofore  to 
the  instruction  of  the  public,  particularly  par- 
ents and  those  having  charge  of  young  chil- 
dren, as  to  the  possibilities  of  loss  of  sight 
through  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  other  dis- 
eases of  childhood.  The  National  Committee 
has  published  as  its  Publication  No.  l,t  a  book- 
let dealing  not  only  with  ophthalmia  neon- 
torum  but  with  these  other  diseases  of  child- 
hood which  produce  so  many  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  among  the  young.  Many  children 
are  permitted  to  go  blind  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance  at  the  time  of  suffering  from  such 
diseases. 

School  inspection  is  becoming  more  preva- 
lent and  has  a  better  character.  The  ordinary 
school  inspection  with  which  many  of  us  are 
familiar  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  im- 
provement, however,  is  worth  noting  and  there 
will  surely  be  a  great  change  for  the  better  as 
respects  children's  eyesight  when  inspection  be- 
comes universal,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  effective, 
as  it  can  be. 

Trachoma  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in 
New  York  City  but  the  efforts  of  enlightened 
medical  men  and  an  aroused  school  board  have 
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resulted  in  a  diminuation  of  this  trouble  until 
there  is  very  little  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
of  a  very  mild  type.  The  immigration  office 
strives  to  be  careful  and  to  refuse  entry  to 
those  who  have  this  serious  disease.  In  Bos- 
ton the  medical  immigration  authorities  have 
been  able  to  stamp  out  trachoma  pretty  effectu- 
ally. In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  there  has  been 
a  prevalence  of  trachoma  to  an  alarming- 
degree,  but  the  United  States  Government  hav- 
ing become  aroused  to  this  condition  is 
handling  the  situation  with  its  usual  thorough- 
ness. Similarly,  among  the  Indians  trachoma 
having  progressed  so  as  to  prove  a  great  men- 
ace, the  Government  has  taken  strong  means 
to  blot  it  out.  This  disease  calls  for  drastic 
treatment  and  watchful  care. 

Whether  wood  alcohol  is  becoming  more 
dangerous  as  it  is  more  highly  refined,  or 
whether  we  are  hearing  now  of  deaths  and 
blindness  resulting  from  its  use,  whereas  in 
the  past  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
cause  of  these  calamities,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  but  there  have  been  in  recent  years 
accounts  of  many  deaths  and  considerable 
blindness  from  the  cause  of  drinking  wood 
alcohol  or  breathing  its  fumes.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  the  effort  to  have  the  name  ab- 
solutely eliminated,  the  liquid  marked  "poison," 
and  in  these  efforts  the  leading  manufacturers 
are  lending  their  assistance. 

The  passing  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
is  becoming  a  habit  with  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states.  Blindness  from  accidents  in  the 
industries  will  therefore  become  less  according 
as  these  laws  are  properly  enforced.  The 
"Safety  First"  movement  is  helping  greatly  in 
this  particular,  and  may  serve  the  purpose  ot 
arousing  an  active  interest  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  states  where  the  matter  is  not 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment. 
There  remain,  of  course,  the  many  cases  of 
accidental  blindness  that  can  not  be  taken  care 
of  by  law  nor  avoided  except  by  knowledge 
and  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  possi- 
ble victims  themselves.  Education  on  this  sub- 
ject is  still  very  necessary. 

Illuminating  engineers  are  today  more  in  de- 
mand than  they  have  ever  been  before  and 
American  people  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  or  ill- 
directed  light  as  well  as  insufficient  light.    Our 


cult  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  the  illumi- 
nating engineers  and  forms  a  working  combi- 
nation with  them  in  the  movement  for  the  con- 
servation of  vision.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done  so  long  as  children  in  school-rooms  are 
seated  with  their  faces  toward  openings  or 
school-rooms  are  ill  lighted;  as  long  as  fac- 
tories and  other  places  where  workers  are  en- 
gaged have  not  the  proper  means  of  illumina- 
tion. 

A  field  of  interesting  study  is  opened  up  by 
the  question  of  the  proper  sorts  of  type,  qual- 
ity and  color  of  paper,  styles  of  binding,  et 
cetera,  that  go  to  the  making  up  of  our  school 
text-books  as  well  as  of  the  magazines  and 
books  that  are  used  by  adults.  This  is  not  a 
field  for  legislation,  but  is  a  subject  that  is  at- 
tracting attention  among  enlightened  school 
authorities  and  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

A  most  notable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
prevention  of  blindness  is  that  made  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  through  its 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Vision.  This 
American  Medical  Association  Committee  was 
for  some  years  directed  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
under  whose  inspiration  the  lay  movement  had 
its  early  growth.  For  two  years  it  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  of 
Chicago.  He  developed  a  plan  for  lectures, 
utilizing  the  talents  of  men  in  the  profession 
and  the  machinery  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Each  state,  through  a  state 
manager,  arranges  for  lectures  throughout  the 
state,  the  effort  being  made  to  have  not  less 
than  one  in  every  county,  and  as  many  more 
as  practicable.  All  this  work  is  done  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  without  compensa- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  the  lecturer  has  paid 
his  own  expenses. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  medical  profession,  or,  at  least,  that  por- 
tion of  it  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  associate  in  a  somewhat  unusually  inti- 
mate way — intimate  for  a  layman — during  the 
seven  years  of  my  special  connection  with  pre- 
vention of  blindness  work.  They  have  won 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  their  interest  in 
social  service.  Unselfishness  and  marked  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  public  welfare  to  a  de- 
gree hitherto  unsuspected  have  been  disclosed 
in  these  intimate  relations.  Willingness  to 
help   in   the   cause  of   prevention   of   blindness 
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and  to  serve  the  workers  in  this  field  has  been 
shown  so  many  times  that  too  high  praise  can 
not  be  spoken  of  these  choice  spirits. 

As  a  result  of  the  lecture  campaign  of  1914- 
15,  Dr.  Allport's  report  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  declares  38  states  in  co-opera- 
tion, 518  lectures  delivered,  120,000  people  in 
attendance.  Further,  great  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  localities  where  the  cam- 
paign had  been  pushed  in  correction  of  bad 
eye  conditions  through  school  inspection  and 
operations  secured  privately  or  at  public  in- 
stance;   laws    have    been    enacted;    much   pub- 


licity has  been  obtained.  Strong  encourage- 
ment for  a  continuance  of  this  specialized  serv- 
ice is  indicated  in  the  conditions  which  this  re- 
port discloses,  and  all  workers  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  will  wish  more  strength  and 
even  greater  success  to  this  committee  of  medi- 
cal men. 

Workers  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  advance  is  being  made,  that 
the  field  is  being  worked ;  there  is  encourage- 
ment also  in  the  appreciation  of  press  and 
public  of  this  service  to  humanity  and  the 
state.     More  strength  to  all ! 


THE  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  BINET-SIMON  MEASURING 
SCALE  OF  INTELLIGENCE* 

By  HENRY  H.  GODDARD 
Director,  Department  of  Research,  The  Training  School  (for  the  Feeble-Minded)  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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The  B  i  n  et-S  i  m  o  n 
Measuring  Scale  of  In- 
telligence has  passed 
through  the  same  experi- 
ence as  many  another 
proposed  method.  The 
writer  confesses  to  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly 
skeptical  of  its  value  the 
first  time  it  was  present- 
ed, but  the  need  for  some 
measure  of  intelligence 
was  great ;  indeed  it  was 
imperative;  and  so  it  seemed  necessary  to  try 
anything  that  was  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  with  this  thought  the 
measuring  scale  was  tried. 

There  are  still  psychologists  who  assert  that 
intelligence  cannot  be  measured,  and  others 
who  have  said  that  even  if  it  can  be  measured, 
the  Binet  scale  cannot  and  does  not  measure  it. 
The  fact  is  that  intelligence  is  being  measured, 
and  is  being  measured  by  the  Binet  scale,  and 
that  practical  results  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance and  significance  are  continually  being  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  this  scale.  In  more 
than  one  institution  for  mental  defectives  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  children  is  determined 
and  conditioned  on  the  basis  of  the  mental 
level  as  determined  by  the  Binet  scale,  and  the 
results  are  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  the  pub- 
lic   schools,    wherever    it    has    been    faithfully 
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tried,  it  has  not  been  repudiated,  and  more  and 
more  school  people  are  coming  to  rely  upon  the 
results  obtained  with  it. 

Opinions  in  regard  to  the  Binet-Simon  Scale 
at  present,  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
opinions  of  the  theorists  who  have  not  used  it, 
and  who  assert  that  it  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  and  practical  test,  and  who  assert  that  the 
more  they  use  it  the  more  satisfactory  they 
find  it. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  scale  will 
measure  intelligence,  it  is  another  thing  to 
assert  that  it  will  measure  it  to  a  fine  degree 
and  that  the  results  may  be  relied  upon  abso- 
lutely. We  would  point  out  in  the  beginning 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  accuracy  of  the  scale  and  the  question : 
"Who  is  feeble-minded?"  The  tests  show  a 
child  compared  with  a  normal  child  down  to  a 
very  slight  difference.  The  question  of  whether 
the  child  is  feeble-minded  or  not  is  one  which 
experience  alone  can  answer.  Binet,  it  is  true, 
has  asserted  his  belief  that  for  children  over 
nine  years  of  age,  those  who  are  more  than 
three  years  backward  are  mentally  defective; 
for  those  under  nine,  they  are  mentally  defec- 
tive if  they  are  more  than  two  years  backward 
by  the  scale.  But  he  nowhere  argues  for  the 
close  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  and  as  that  is 
not  our  probluem  at  the  present  time  we  shall 
not  discuss  it  further  than  to  say  that  our 
experience  strongly  confirms  Binet's  estimate 
in  so  far  as  the  extreme  limits  are  concerned, 
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that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  as  much  back- 
ward as  he  says  are  practically  always  feeble- 
minded, and  it  is  probable  that  some  who  test  a 
little  less  than  two  or  three  years,  respectively, 
are  also  mentally  defective. 

The  problem  before  us  now  is :  To  what 
extent  may  we  rely  upon  the  results  of  any  par- 
ticular test?  In  considering  this  phase  of  our 
topic  we  make  mention  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  supposed  to  affect  the  result  and  con- 
sider to  what  etxent  or  how  serious  is  this  in- 
fluence. 

First,  we  have  the  question  of  the  training 
of  the  examiner.  In  regard  to  this  we  may 
say  at  the  outset  that  for  the  most  accurate 
results,  a  considerable  degree  of  training  is 
requisite.  Almost  anyone  with  reasonable  in- 
telligence and  a  slight  amount  of  study  may  use 
the  Binet  Scale  and  get  results  that  are  of 
interest  and  value  to  himself,  but  they  must  not 
base  important  action  upon  the  results  of  their 
findings.  The  results  in  such  cases  may  be  as 
much  as  a  year  out  of  the  way,  either  too  high 
or  too  low,  according  to  the  personal  bias  or 
peculiarity  of  the  examiner. 

The  temperament  of  the  examiner  plays  some 
part,  and  in  rare  instances  we  find  persons  who 
find  it  difficult  to  get  accurate  results.  There 
are  two  difficulties ;  one  person  is  so  strongly 
inclined  to  help  that  unconsciously  she  gives 
help  to  the  child  and  he  tests  always  too  high. 
Then  there  is  the  opposite  type  of  person 
whose  whole  attitude  is  discouraging  and  the 
child  does  not  do  his  best,  and  such  an  exam- 
iner will  always  get  the  child  too  low.  But 
such  persons  are  fortunately  rare,  and  as  a  rule 
the  results  as  above  stated  come  out  remarka- 
bly uniform. 

What  I  consider  one  of  the  most  severe  tests 
that  the  Binet  Scale  has  received,-  has  been  at 
the  hands  of  the  superintendents  of  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded;  these  men  know 
the  feeble-minded  child,  in  all  grades  and  de- 
grees. Their  long  experience  has  enabled 
them,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  recognize 
the  grade  of  the  defective  child  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Tn  the  last  few  years 
many  of  these  men  have  been  using  the  Binet 
Scale.  At  the  annual  meeting  at  Lapeer,  Mich- 
igan, the  only  objection  that  anyone  presented 
to  the  scale  was  that  in  a  few  rare  instances 
children  passed  the  scale  who  were  considered 
by  the  superintendent  actually  feeble-minded. 
I  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment 


of  these  men  and  so  am  inclined  to  conclude, 
and  there  are  other  facts  that  argue  in  the 
same  direction,  that  either  the  scale  is  on  the 
whole  a  little  too  easy,  or  else  that  there  are 
some  exceptional  cases  which  the  scale  does 
not  fit.  If  there  is  to  be  an  error  in  the 
scale,  and  we  could  hardly  expect  to  get  one 
without,  it  certainly  is  better  that  it  should  err 
in  the  direction  of  being  a  little  too  easy  rather 
than  that  of  being  too  hard. 

This  testimony  is  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  a  good 
many  people  who  either  have  not  used  the  test 
extensively,  or  have  used  it  only  on  school 
children,  and  not  being  familiar  with  defective 
children  as  they  are  known  in  institutions,  can- 
not believe  that  the  children  are  actually  back- 
ward or  defective,  and  consequently  conclude 
that  the  tests  are  not  too  easy,  but  on  the  con- 
trary are  too  hard. 

Another  matter  concerning  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misconception,  is  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  school  education  upon  the  child's 
ability  to  answer  the  questions.     Many  people 
think  that  the  school  child  has  an  undue  ad- 
vantage,   or    the    child    that    has    not    been    to 
school,  an  undue  disadvantage,  when  he  come- 
to  face  the  questions  of  the  Binet  Scale.     That 
such  is  not  the  case  rests  upon  the  fact,  which 
we  must  accept,  although  it  is  somewhat  new.l 
that  the  child's  mind  develops  at  a  definite  ratel 
and  that  until  the  child  has   developed  to  thel 
necessary  level  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  ques-l 
tions  that  belong  to  that  level.     A  six  year  olcj 
child  cannot  answer  the  seven  year  old  ques-j 
tions,   not  because   he  has   not  been   to   school 
but    because    he    lias    not    yet    arrived    at    thtl 
mental   development   to   understand   the   teach 
ing.     Conversely  he  will  answer  the  question: 
if   he   is   of   the    mental    level    whether   he   ha; 
been  to   school  or  not.     This,  in  the  main,  i: 
true  of  the  Binet  questions ;   there  are,  to  b< 
sure,    some   questions    to   which   this   does   no 
apply.     There   are  a   few   cases  where  a  chile 
may  be  taught  in  school  a  rote  system  or  an 
swer  which    will   enable   him   to   pass   the  tes 
somewhat   higher   than   his   actual   mental   age 
but  these  questions  are  few ;  they  are  scattered 
in  different  sections  of  the  scale  in  such  a  wa; 
that  no  one  child  is  likely  to  get  and  profit  b;| 
more   than    one,    or   in    extreme   cases   two   ol 
them,   so  that   so   far  as  this  difficulty  is   con 
cerned  the  child  will  never  be  more  than  on 
or  two  points  above  what  he  actually  ought  t< 
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be,   even  if  he  gets  all   the  advantage  of  this 
special  point. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  this  address  to  present 
the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  statements  that  I 
have  made,  for  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
time  allotted  to  this  paper  to  present  even  a 
fraction  of  it.  I  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  an  explanation  of  cer- 
tain points  which  are  usually  troublesome  to 
those  who  look  at  the  scale  as  one  might  say 
from  the  outside. 


In  conclusion  I  can  only  sum  it  all  up  by 
expressing  my  conviction  born  of  experience, 
which  certainly  is  not  too  limited,  that  while  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  scale  could  be  improved, 
yet  for  practical  purposes  of  giving  us  a  re- 
markably accurate  idea  of  the  child's  mental 
development  at  any  age  from  three  to  twelve  it 
hardly  needs  improvement  but  may  be  safely 
used  as  it  is  and  the  results  obtained  confi- 
dently relied  upon. 


THE  RECOGNITION  AND  TRAINING  OF  BLIND 
FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN* 


By  ROBERT 
Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Publi 

By  the  term  "feeble- 
mindedness" as  used  in 
this  paper  is  meant  that 
mental  defect  existing 
from  birth  or  from  an 
early  age  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  child 
ever  to  reach  the  degree 
of  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  ordinary  indi- 
viduals. Feeble-minded 
persons  are  lacking  in 
reason,  or  judgment,  or 
common  sense,  or  what- 
ever   it    may   be    termed, 

Robert   B.   Irwin.         tQ     such     ^     ^^     that 

they  cannot  get  along  in  the  world  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts.  Such  children, 
early  show  indications  of  slowness.  They 
soon  fall  behind  other  children,  of  their 
own  age,  in  mental  development  and  finally 
reach  a  point  where  intellectual  growth  ceases. 
This  intellectual  development  may  stop  at  a 
point  not  much  beyond  that  of  an  infant  of  a 
few  months.  Again  it  may  continue  until  it  has 
reached  that  of  a  child  of  six  and  in  many 
other  cases  it  may  not  entirely  cease  until  it  has 
reached  the  development  of  a  child  of  ten  or 
eleven. 

The  defect  of  feeble-mindedness  is  perma- 
nent. In  no  way  yet  known  can  a  feeble- 
minded child  be  raised  to  normal.  A  person 
whose  maximum  intellectual  level  is  that  of  a 
child  of  ten  may  be  taught  such  things  as   a 
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normal  child  of  ten  can  learn.  He  may  be 
taught  many  more  things  than  any  one  normal 
child  of  ten  can  learn,  simply  because  he  has 
had  the  mental  age  of  ten  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  while  a  normal  child  is  of  the  mental 
age  of  ten  but  one  year.  But  with  all  that 
may  be  taught  him,  the  feeble-minded  child 
with  a  ten  year  intelligence  will  never  attain 
any  more  judgment  or  resourcefulness  when 
placed  in  a  new  situation,  than  a  child  of  ten 
years.  Therefore  a  feeble-minded  child  should 
be  taught  such  things  as  are  of  direct  value  to 
him.  Things  which  are,  in  themselves,  useless, 
but  which  are  essential  stepping  stones  to  higher 
things,  are  of  no  value  to  a  feeble-minded 
child  unless-  his  maximum  intellectual  level  will 
permit  him  to  comprehend  the  higher  steps. 
For  example,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort 
to  teach  a  child  whose  maximum  intellectual 
level  is  seven  years,  to  read.  While  he  may  be 
able  to  read  quite  fluently  in  the  first  reader, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  utilize  this  accom- 
plishment. It  is  not  for  the  things  men  and 
women  gain  from  the  first  reader  that  they 
cultivate  the  art  of  reading. 

The  feeble-minded  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes, — the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  and  the 
moron.  "The  American  Association  for  the 
study  of  the  feeble-minded  has  adopted  the 
following  scheme :  The  term  idiot  is  used  to 
designate  those  of  mental  age  up  to  and  in- 
cluding two  years ;  imbecile,  those  of  from 
three  to  seven  years,  inclusive.  For  those 
from  seven  to  twelve  a  new  term  has  been 
invented,  they  are  now  called  morons."  (H. 
H.    Goddard,    "Feeble-mindedness."     Page    4.) 
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Idiots  and  low  grade  imbeciles  seldom  find 
their  way  into  our  public  schools  or  educa- 
tional institutions  not  designed  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Conservative  authorities  agree  that 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  children  in  our  pub- 
lic school  classes  are  composed  of  morons  and 
high  grade  imbeciles.  Schools  for  the  blind 
contain  a  considerably  higher  percentage. 
Parents  and  teachers  hesitate  to  pronounce 
children  feeble-minded,  and  blindness  is  often 
clung  to,  desperately,  as  an  explanation  of  a 
child's  lack  of  development. 

As  yet,  no  study  has  been  made  which  gives 
us  a  basis  for  making  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness  among  blind 
persons.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
either  blind  children  or  blind  adults,  realize' 
that  their  problem  has  been  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  subnormal  mentality  among  those 
brought  to  their  attention.  Feeble-minded 
pupils  clog  the  wheels  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  feeble-minded  adults  impede  the 
work  of  our  shops,  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the 
unfortunate  marital  combinations.  A  study  of 
the  sixty  blind  pupils  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  shows  the  presence  of  four  feeble- 
minded children  and  two  suspicious  cases  who 
will  probably  prove  within  two  or  three  years 
to  be  feeble-minded.  These  children  were  not 
recognized  as  feeble-minded  when  presented 
for  enrollment.  In  the  city  there  are  three 
more  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  who 
have  been  refused  admission  because  of  their 
very  evident  condition.  This  is  not  taking  into 
account  a  half  dozen  more  low  grade  imbe- 
ciles and  idiots  without  sight  whose  parents 
have  realized  the  futility  of  their  attending 
school.  Among  the  eighteen  blind  children  en- 
rolled in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  in  April, 
3915,  five  tested  more  than  three  years  retarded 
in  their  mental  development.  A  study  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
showed  the  presence  of  twenty-one  feeble- 
minded children  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  examined.  In  .addition  to 
these  there  were  found  sixty-one  backward 
pupils  many  of  whom  are  likely,  eventually  to 
prove  feeble-minded.  While  this  is  but  a  lim- 
ited field  which  has  been  brought  under  ob- 
servation, f  doubt  not  that  a  similar  condi- 
tion might  be   found  in  most  schools. 

If  we  are  really  to  understand  our  problem 


and  make  our  efforts  count  for  the  most,  we 
must  have  some  means  of  separating  the  com- 
plications arising  out  of  blindness  from  those 
produced  by  feeble-mindedness.  What  is 
needed  is  a  measuring  scale  of  intelligence  by 
which  we  may  gauge  the  mental  development 
of  any  particular  individual  and  rate  him  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  how  he  compares  with  the  normal  blind 
person  of  the  same  age.  We  naturally  turn  to 
the  measuring  scale  used  in  determining  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  seeing  children. 
The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelli- 
gence is  the  one  in  most  common  use.  It  gives 
us  an  estimate  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  any  particular  subject  in  terms  of  years. 
This  reduces,  hitherto  obscure  technical 
terms,  to  language  which  the  lay  mind  can 
comprehend.  When  we  are  told  that  a  child 
of  ten  years  has  the  intellectual  development 
of  a  child  of  six,  we  have  some  notion  of  what 
is  meant.  When  we  are  told  that  a  child  has 
reached  the  intellectual  level  of  eight  years  and 
will  not  reach  any  higher  level,  we  have  imme- 
diately some  idea  of  the  kind  of  things  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  to  teach  him,  and  the  sort 
of  occupation  in  which  he  may  be  expected  to 
engage. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  tests 
in  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  depend  upon  eye- 
sight for  their  successful  performance.  For  in- 
stance, a  child  of  seven  is  shown  a  picture  of  a 
woman  with  the  arms  lacking.  He  is  asked 
to  tell  the  examiner  what  is  lacking  in  the  pic- 
ture. In  another  test  is  used  the  picture  of  a 
man  repairing  a  water  pipe  which  has  burst. 
A  three  year  old  child  should  be  able  to  name 
some  of  the  objects  in  the  picture,  such  as,  "a 
man,"  "a  woman,"  "a  table,"  "water,"  etc.  A 
seven  year  old  child  should  be  able  to  tell  what 
the  man  is  doing, — in  other  words,  see  action. 
Another  test  depending  upon  vision  is  one  for 
four  years.  A  child  is  handed  a  card  upon 
which  is  drawn  two  lines,  one  slightly  longer 
than  the  other.  The  subject  is  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  longer  of  the  two  lines.  Manifestly 
such  tests  are  of  no  value  in  dealing  with 
sightless  children.  This  is  true  of  about  one 
third  of  the  questions  found  in  the  Binet 
Measuring  Scale.  Another  test  used  by  Alfred 
Binet  is  the  naming  of  common  pieces  of 
money.  This  would  at  first  seem  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  use  with  the  blind.  Experience  i 
has  shown,  however,  that  among  blind  children 
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there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  age  at  which 
this  test  can  be  passed.  They  are  not  usually 
able  to  name  the  common  pieces  of  money  as 
young  as  are  seeing  children.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  in  part  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  such 
children  (especially  those  growing  up  in  insti- 
tutions),  with  the  ordinary  coins. 

The  problems  confronting  one  endeavoring 
to  work  out  an  adaptation  of  the  Binet  Meas- 
uring Scale  to  use  with  the  blind  are  many. 
First  there  must  be  eliminated  from  this  scale, 
all  tests  depending  upon  vision.  This  done, 
the  remaining  questions  must  be  put  to  a  large 
group  of  sightless  children.  If  these  children 
puss  a  test  on  which  seeing  children  of  their 
own  age  usually  fail,  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  blind  children  must  be  examined  to  de- 
termine the  age  at  which  the  average  blind 
child  can  answer  it.  Similarly,  if  blind  chil- 
dren fail  on  a  question  which  seeing  children 
of  their  own  age  usually  pass,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained at  what  age  it  may  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  average  blind  subject.  In  other 
words,  when  it  is  found  that  blind  children  of 
any  given  age  do  not  respond  to  particular 
questions  in  the  same  way  as  do  seeing  chil- 
dren, then  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  a 
large  number  of  blind  children  in  order  to  find 
a  standard  by  which  to  judge  sightless  chil- 
dren. This  much  accomplished,  the  scale  must 
be  completed  by  adding  substitute  tests  for 
those  pre-supposing  vision.  In  making  such 
substitutions  much  depends  upon  the  selection 
of  questions  not  materially  affected  by  school 
advantages.  Questions  must  be  selected  de- 
pendent for  their  answer  upon  a  general  intel- 
lectual development  or  "common  sense"  such 
as  comes  naturally  to  a  child  growing  up  in 
any  ordinary  environment.  In  other  words, 
these  tests  measure  not  learning,  but  general 
intelligence.  The  significance  of  these  ques- 
tions, as  mental  tests,  must  then  be  determined. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  these  substitute 
questions  to  a  large  number  of  blind  children 
working  under  similar  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  seeking  to  find  the  earliest  age  at 
which  the  average  child  comprehends  the  dif- 
ference between  "yesterday"  and  "tomorrow." 
In  this  way  only  can  we  discover  the  age  at 
which  the  average  child  can  answer  a  given 
question. 

There  are  a  number  of  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  standardizing  such  tests. 
First,  we  must  select  children  whose  vision  is 


so  defective  as  to  make  the  usual  questions  de- 
pending upon  vision  impracticable.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  a  defect  of  vision  not 
great  enough  to  make  the  picture  test  impossi- 
ble has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  normal 
development  of  intelligence.  Furthermore,  we 
should  eliminate  to  some  extent  pupils  who 
have  recently  lost  their  sight,  for  their  intel- 
lectual development  has  hitherto  been  unaf- 
fected by  lack  of  vision.  Again  while  collect- 
ing data  for  determining  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  average  blind  child,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  we  should  not  vitiate  our  aver- 
ages by  including  in  our  limited  tables,  sub- 
jects who  are  obviously  backward  or  feeble- 
minded. All  these  eliminations  increase  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  large  group  of  blind  chil- 
dren from  which  to  build  up  our  scale.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  blind  sub- 
jects with  whom  we  have  as  yet  worked,  our 
scale  is  as  yet  very  tentative  in  nature.  It  is 
with  great  hesitation  that  I  venture  at  all  to 
present  it  at  this  time.  But  owing  to  the  great 
interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  in  the  need  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  this  scale  when  it  is 
finally  perfected,  it  seems  wise  to  report  upon 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  and  indicate 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

When  the  scale  has  been  developed,  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  of  great  value  not  only 
to  educators  of  the  young  blind,  but  also  to 
those  engaged  in  social  work  among  adults. 
This  scale,  however,  cannot  be  successfully  ad- 
ministered by  an  inexperienced  person.  It  is 
a  series  of  psychological  experiments,  and 
should  be  performed  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  reactions  should  be  interpreted 
by  an  experienced  examiner.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  scale  will  be  of  use  only  when 
applied  by  advanced  students  of  psychology. 
With  a  little  training  and  a  little  experience  a 
teacher  or  a  social  worker,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
derive  from  the  use  of  this  scale  a  far  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  intelleccual  develop- 
ment of  a  subject  than  can  be  arrived  at  from 
any  amount  of  unguided  observation. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  from  a 
discussion  of  this  kind  is  an  old  one.  I  be- 
lieve, though,  it  now  confronts  us  more  clearly 
than  ever  before.  Suppose  that  by  means  of 
this  scale  we  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat, 
what  is  then  to  be  done.     First  let  us  consider 
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present  practice.  I  fear  that  in  a  large  meas- 
ure present  practice  has  been  one  of  neglect. 
Blind  feeble-minded  children  have  been  an  out- 
lawed class.  Educators  of  the  blind  have  con- 
tended that  their  school  or  institution  is  in- 
tended for  the  blind  and  not  for  the  feeble- 
minded. In  many  states,  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reluct- 
ant to  accept  blind  children.  In  spite  of  this 
policy  of  exclusion,  many  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren have  crept  into  our  schools^  for  the  blind. 
Here  they  are  treated  in  various  ways.  One 
method  is  to  place  them  in  the  regular  classes 
with  the  normal  children  and  let  them  absorb 
what  they  can  from  the  recitations.  As  they 
outgrow  their  desks  and  their  classmates,  they 
are  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  vain 
hope  that  they  are  deriving  some  benefit.  I 
fear  we  do  not  realize  how  cruel  this  process 
is.  These  children  have  a  most  discouraging 
time.  At  every  turn  they  are  outclassed  by 
their  fellows.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  do 
not  continue  to  try?  Many  a  person  with  a 
normal  intelligence  and  normal  will  power 
would  soon  give  up  the  struggle  if  placed  under 
as  great  a  handicap.  In  other  schools,  special 
classes  for  beginners  and  backward  pupils  are 
formed.  Occasionally,  it  is  recognized  that 
some  of  these  children  are  feeble-minded  and 
that  their  instruction  must  be  made  as  practical 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  get  some 
training  that  will  be  of  value  to  them.  In 
other  cases,  these  pupils  are  given  distinctly  to 
understand  that  they  are  being  given  a  chance 
to  make  good  in  these  special  classes.  If  after 
a  certain  time  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  normal  children,  they  know 
they  will  be  dropped  from  the  institution. 

In  my  mind  there  are  two  remaining  alterna- 
tives. Either  there  should  be  organized  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind  a  class  for  feeble- 
minded blind  children,  or  there  should  be 
opened  in  a  school  for  feeble-minded  a  class 
for  blind  feeble-minded  children.  In  either 
case  it  should  be  distinctly  recognized  that 
these  children  are  feeble-minded — that  they  are 
permanently  feeble-minded — that  in  no  way 
can  they  be  raised  to  the  level  of  normal  per- 
sons. These  children  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  an  infirmity  which  they  cannot  overcome. 
Their  work  should  be  so  planned  that  its  ac- 
complishment falls  within  the  range  of  their 
possible  intelleccual  development.     Their  train- 


ing should  be  practical  to  the  highest  degree. 
They  should  not  only  learn  the  things  which  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do,  but  they  should  be 
taught  things  which  are  of  some  practical  value 
in  their  every-day  life. 

The  location  of  such  a  class  should  depend 
upon  a  few  fundamental  principles.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  placed  where  they  will  be  most 
happy  and  will  receive  most  intelligent  consid- 
eration. In  placing  children  with  a  double  de- 
fect, their  disposition  should  be  controlled  by 
the  major  infirmity.  In  the  case  of  blindness 
and  feeble-mindedness  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  greater  defect.  In  a 
school  for  normal  blind  children,  these  feeble- 
minded blind  ^children  are  quite  likely  to  be 
social  outcasts.  They  are  teased  and  worried 
by  the  other  boys  and  girls,  and  the  effect  is 
not  good  either  upon  the  feeble-minded  child 
or  upon  his  tormentors.  In  a  school  for  feeble- 
minded his  associates  are  children  of  his  own 
mental  caliber.  His  environment  presupposes 
a  subnormal  mentality,  and  the  teachers  and 
attendants  in  charge  understand  the  care  and 
training  of  mentally  deficient  children. 

There  was  opened  in  May  of  this  year  in 
Cincinnati,  a  class  for  blind  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. These  children  were  taken  from  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  placed  in  a  large  build- 
ing devoted  to  special  classes  for  the  feeble- 
minded. The  class  now  numbers  four ;  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  grow  much  larger.  These 
children  will  be  trained  as  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Their  tasks  will  be  planned  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  mental  capacity  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  child,  who  tests  seven  years 
though  he  be  eleven  or  twelve,  will  be  treated 
as  a  seven-year-old  child.  His  studies  and  oc- 
cupations will  be  such  as  the  intellectual  power 
and  judgment  of  a  child  of  seven  will  enable 
him  to  undertake.  Because  he  happens  to  be 
as  large  and  strong  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  will  be 
no  reason  for  holding  him  to  responsibilities 
beyond  that  of  a  child  of  seven. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  an  ideal  plan,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  provided  by  a 
day  school.  If  it  could  be  arranged,  these  chil- 
dren should  be  sent  to  the  State  Instituion  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  to  attend  a  class  for  blind 
feeble-minded  children.  They  should  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent  custodial  cases  to  be 
cared  for  and  protected  by  the  state  so  long  as 
they  live. 


JUST  INSIDE  THE  GOLDEN  GATE* 


By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Founder  and  Editor  of  the  School-Arts  Magazine 


Editor's  Note:  We  have  seen  many  illustrated 
articles  about  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  but  the 
following  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  which  appeared 
in  the  School-Arts  Magazine,  seems  to  us  to  give,  in 
a  few  words,  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  most  effect- 
ively. We  wished  to  give  our  readers  some  record 
of  the  remarkable  Exposition  which  attracted  so  many 
conferences   to    California. 

Almost  everybody  approaches  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  by  rail.  They 
come  in  the  back  way.  The  ideal  entrance  is 
from  the  sea.  Above  the  gray  horizon  looms 
the  purple  coast.  As  we  draw  nearer  the  head- 
lands divide,  the  Golden  Gate  opens  to  welcome 
us.     Into  the  Bay  of  St.  Francis  walks  the  ship, 

"'Treading  the   quiet  waters   like  a  fawn." 

And  before  us  the  rosy  walls  and  domes  and 
towers  of  the  Jewel  City  gleam  against  the 
green-blue  of  Pacific  Heights  and  the  Presidio, 

"And  beauty  in  the  heart  breaks  like  a  flower." 

The  first  impression  justifies  the  election  of 
Jules  Guerin  as  supervising  artist.  The  color 
scheme  is  rich  and  right.  The  Jewel  City  is 
fitly  set ;  not  like  "apples  of  gold  in  a  basket  of 
silver,"  but  like  apples  and  oranges  and  quinces 
and  peaches,  in  a  basket  of  malachite  and  lapis- 
lazuli.  As  the  Hermes  of  Olympia  exalts  one's 
ideal  of  what  sculpture  can  be,  so  this  Exposi- 
tion exalts  one's  ideal  of  what  outdoor  art  can 
be.  Guerin's  magic  has  gathered  to  this  place 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  Seraligo  as 
seen  from  the  Ancient  Way,  of  Tivoli  and 
Venice  and  Seville,  of  the  Roman  Forum  and 
the  old  Gardens  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  fused 
them  into  one. 

Artists  who  visit  the  place  want  to  begin 
sketching  at  once.  They  soon  discover,  how- 
ever, that  nature  and  art  as  here  combined  are 
too  much  for  them.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do.  Every  vista  is  perfectly  com- 
posed, every  group  is  perfectly  colored.  The 
only  means  for  adequate  expression  is  a  cam- 
era. If  we  had  one  that  would  record  color 
perfectly  the  whole  world  would  hail  Guerin 
as  the  supreme  master  painter  of  three-dimen- 
sion pictures. 

A  black  and  white  print  from  an  ordinary 
photograph  can  give  only  a  dim  suggestion  of 
such    glory.     But    look    at    the    upper    view    in 
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Plate  I.  Lay  strips  of  paper  to  cut  out  the 
picture  where  the  seated  figure  is  central,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  points  on  the  lower  margin; 
where  the  vista  to  the  hillside  is  central ;  whe»-e 
the  entrance  to  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  is  central. 
Observe  closely  the  composition  of  each.  Could 
you  improve  it?  Think  of  the  composition  of 
the  view  as  a  whole.  Isn't  it  fine?  Never  be- 
fore in  history  have  a  colorist,  ten  firms  of 
architects,  forty-three  sculptors,  and  a  dozen 
decorators,  and  landscape  architects,  worked  to- 
gether so  successfully  towards  the  production 
of  a  work  of  fine  art  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  Exposition  is  a  half-mile  wide  and  two 
miles  long,  with  more  than  thirty  miles  of 
asphalt  streets  and  walks.  It  comprises  twelve 
great  exposition  palaces,  twenty-two  pavilions 
of  foreign  nations,  twenty-eight  buildings  of 
the  states,  and  more  than  one  hundred  other 
separate  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  some  forty 
gardens.  The  extent  of  these  gardens  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  South  Gardens 
alone  200,000  pansy  plants  were  in  full  bloom, 
in  yellow,  at  one  time  last  summer. 

John  McLaren,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Gardening  is  a  wizard.  He  has 
transplanted  to  the  grounds  500  forest  trees, 
some  of  them  forty  feet  high.  He  has  built 
walls  twenty  feet  high,  as  smooth  and  even  as 
walls  of  cut  stone,  all  made  of  little  blooming 
plants  a  couple  of  inches  tall.  His  gardens, 
like  that  seen  in  Plate  II,  are  always  in  perfect 
condition.  They  are  composed  of  thousands  of 
boxes  about  a  foot  square,  packed  close  together, 
When  one  kind  of  plant  begins  to  lose  its  flow- 
ers, the  boxes  are  removed  and  others,  full  of 
plants  of  another  kind,  all  in  full  bloom,  are 
substituted  for  them.  The  change  is  made  in 
the  night.  Could  anything  be  finer  than  such 
combinations  of  nature  and  art  as  Plates  IV 
and  VI  exhibit? 

As  beautiful  as  the  show  is  in  sunshine,  it  is 
more  beautiful  in  rain.  The  colors  are  deeper, 
the  colonnades  more  stately,  the  palace  more 
vast.  The  wet  pavements  reflect  everything  as 
in  a  flowing  stream.  As  Plate  III  suggests  the 
avenues  become  as  beautiful  as  rivers  painted 
by  Fritz  Thaulow. 

And  then,  the  whole  tiling  changes  again 
in  the  night.     Two  hundred  concealed  search- 
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Plate  I.     There  is  one  glory  of  the  day,  and  another  glory  of  the  night. 


lights,  and  thousands  of  hidden  lamps  trans- 
form the  walls  and  towers.  By  day  they  seem 
builded  of  precious  marbles,  by  night  they  seem 
forged  of  glowing  steel.  The  domes  stream 
with  rosy  light,  the  vaulted  colonnades  are 
washed  within  with  liquid  gold.  The  great 
sculptured  figures  gleam  white-hot  against  the 
purple  night.  The  lower  picture,  Plate  I,  and 
Plate  V,  will  serve  to  hint  the  effects  produced 
by  electricity. 

A  close  examination  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves gives  fresh  pleasure  to  the  artist.  The 
architects  have  learned  how  to  build  these  tem- 
porary halls.  Instead  of  the  old  "staff."  that 
had  to  be  painted  almost  daily,  they  use  a  sub- 
stance that  imitates  admirably  the  varied  tex- 
ture of  travertine,  and  that  may  be  brought  to 
any  required  color  in  the  making.  The  use  of 
this  material  gives  to  a  building  a  beauty  hith- 
erto acquired  only  at  great  expense  and 
through  the  slow  action  of  the  mellowing  years. 
The  palaces  rival  in  beauty  the  structures  that 
have  survived  from  ancient  times.  Moreover, 
except  in  the  line  arts  palace,  wood  has  been 
used  in  the  construction.  The  barred  vaults  and 
domes  of  the  vast  interiors  present  intricate 
patterns  of  beams  and  braces  as  beautiful  as 
lace. 

Of  the  larger  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Fine 


Arts  by  Maybeck  of  San  Francisco,  glimpses 
of  which  appear  in  Plates  I,  IV,  and  V,  is  the 
most  picturesque.  Festival  Hall,  by  Farquhar 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
The  decorations  of  each  building  within  the 
grounds  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  build- 
ing itself.  Every  piece  of  its  sculpture,  its 
mural  decorations,  every  medallion,  even  the 
smaller  ornamental  details,  are  significant  of 
its   purpose  and  use. 

Each  Court  has  individuality.  That  shown 
as  Plate  VI,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  is  the 
Court  of  Abundance  by  Louis  C.  Mullgardt  of 
San  Francisco.  In  the  central  pool  is  the  hand- 
some Fountain  of  the  Earth  by  Robert  Aitken. 
Around  this  pool  are  illuminating  urns  fed 
with  fire  by  serpents.  At  each  side  is  a  pair 
of  lustral  altars  from  which  at  night  rosy 
clouds  of  incense  ascend.  Luxuriant  gardens 
and  vigorous  trees  fill  the  area,  around  which 
runs  a  stately  colonnade,  its  graceful  and  opu- 
lent ornament  derived  from  sea  life.  The 
dominating  feature  of  this  court  is  a  great 
tower  lifting  its  rich  crown  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  high  altar  surmounting  its  portal, — 
an  altar  adorned  with  a  sumptuous  triple  group 
of  noble  figures  by  Chester  Beach.  Four  sym- 
bolic columns,  richly  sculptured,  by  Leo  Leu- 
telli,    flank    the    entrances,   and    sixty   graceful 


Plate  II.      Flowers  everywhere,   acres  of  them.      And  such  flowers!      Always  in  perfect  condition,   playing 
perfectly  their  part  in  the  color  scheme,  they  gladden  the  eye  and  refresh  the  heart  of  the  weary. 


PlATB    HI.      The   streets  of    the  Jewel    City   on   a   rainy  day  warrant    Emerson's  observation  "In   the  darkest, 
meanest   tilings,  there  alway,  alway    something  sings."     They   rival  in   beauty   the  water-ways  of  Venice. 


Plate   IV.      A   vista   in    the   vicinity    of   the    Palace   of   Fine   Arts.      This   building   is    considered   the   most 
original  in  design.      Notice   the   figures   of   "observers"  looking  in   over  the   upper   cornices. 


Plate  V.     The  rotunda  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  by  day  and  by  night. 


statutes  by  Albert  Weinert  adorn  the  long 
arcades.  Ninety-six  lanterns  of  equisite  form 
ornament  the  arches  and  add  the  final  stroke 
of  grace  to  this  masterpiece  of  design.  What 
a  pity  that  it  is  all  so  evanescent. 

The  widely  belauded  Tower  of  Jewels,  which 
by  its  height  dominates  the  whole  exhibition,  is, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  scarcely 
worth  mentioning,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  lover  of  cut  glass  and  diamonds,  simply 
indescribable.  Its  decoration  is  ingenious,  but 
not  half  so  ingenious  as  a  score  of  other  things 
at  the  fair,  the  Telephone  Company's  show,  for 
instance,  or  the  New  York  State  educational 
map,  or  thai  astonishing  Panama  Canal  Model 
in    the    Zone. 

Bui  when  it  comes  to  notable  individual  ex- 
hibits the  School  Arts  Magazine  is  too  small 
for  even  a  list  of  them.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  never  before  in  an  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  have  color  and  form,  the  pho- 
tograph and  the  thing,  the  moving  picture  and 
the  working  model,  been  so  extensively  em- 
ployed  to  attract   and   to  hold  public   attention. 


Perhaps  the  most   remarkable  example  of   t 
effective  employment  of  all  these  elements  fl 
entertainment  and  instruction  is  to  be  found 
the  New  York  City  building, — a  veritable  ma 
terpiece  of  didactic  display. 

Our  readers  would  be  likely  to  spend  soil 
time  in  the  Palace  of  Education,  where  t| 
school  arts  were  displayed;  in  the  Varied 
dustries  building,  where  the  artistic  handicra] 
were  exhibited ;  and  in  the  Palace  of  F 
Arts,  where  Mr.  Trask  has  gathered  as  maj 
pictures  and  so  much  sculpture,  of  more  thl 
ordinary  value.  Subsequent  articles  may  ;j 
ford  a  glimpse  of  these  features  of  the  Gr< 
Show. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  think  of  the  Jewel  City 
itself  a  glimpse  of  what   art  is  to  do,  one 
these  days,   for  the  United   States.     The  ti 
will  come  when  an  art   of  the  people,  for    | 
people,  and  by  the  people,  will  eclipse  in  spl< 
dor  the  art  of  the  old  world.     We  have  s<B 
the  art  of  imperialism ;  we  have  yet  to  see 
art  of  triumphant  democracy. 
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This  Committee  will  prepare  and  issue  from  time  to 
time  pamphlets,  circulars,  leaflets,  et  cetera,  avail- 
able for  general  use  and  distribution.  These  will 
be  for  sale  at  the  cost  of  paper  and  press-work,  the 
Committee  assuming  the  expense  of  the  initial 
preparation.  Orders  will  be  filled  with  promptness. 
Prices  do  not  cover  transportation  charges. 

No.  1. — Concerning  Common  Causes  of  Blind- 
ness in  Children   and  the   Means  and 
Methods  of  Prevention. 
A  sixteen-page  pamphlet  with  cover,  in  plain 
language,  addressed  to  parents  and  should  be 
widely  read  by  them,  especially  valuable  for 
distribution  to  and  by  women's  clubs,  by  child 
welfare  agencies,   to   all   organizations   caring 
for  children,  such  as  children's  homes,  orphan- 
ages, etc.     By  the  1000,  $20.     Address,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, 130  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM— "BABIES' 
SORE  EYES" 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the 
baby  before  it  is  a  month  old  and  which  nearly  always 
could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment at  the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful 
disease  is  commonly  called  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  and  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "cold  in  the  eyes."  Physi- 
cians call  it  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the 
first  week  after  the  baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later. 
Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  become  swollen  and  matter 
or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If  it  is  at 
first  neglected,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  cure  and  unless  a  doctor  sees  the  case 
soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  show  themselves 
and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced,  the 
eyes  may  be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  be- 
come entirely  blind,  sight  may  be  lost  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Enough  damage  may  be  done  in  one  day  to 
make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to 
prevent  total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented. 
Many  years  ago  a  great  doctor  in  Germany,  who  took 
care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year,  made  a  wonder- 
ful discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or 
midwife  who  takes  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born, 
would  put  a  few  drops  of  a  simple  medicine  in  the  baby's 
eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  prevent  the 
disease  in  almost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in 
Germany  made  this  discovery,  doctors  everywhere 
have  been  using  this  medicine  and  have  proved  that 
it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  "Babies'  Sore 
Eyes." 
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One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is 
because  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  doctor  uses 
the  medicine  in  a  baby's  eyes  at  birth,  it  makes  the 
baby's  eyes  a  little  sore  and  red  for  a  day  or  two,  and 


This  Child  is  Nearly  Blind.     She  had  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  because  the  mid- 
wife did  not  use  medicine  in  the  eyes  at  birth.     When  her  eyes  became  sore,  no 
doctor  was  called  to  treat  them 
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the  mother  and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing 
sore  eyes,  it  has  caused  them.  However,  this  form  of 
sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  requires  only  simple 
treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called. 
In  such  cases  the  mother  often  makes  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  treatment  was  harmful  and  tells  her 
friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies  come  they 
will  not  permit  the  doctor  to  use  the  medicine  in  their 
baby's  eyes.  They  should  not  forget  that  while  this 
treatment  often  causes  simple  sore  eyes,  which  last 
only  a  few  days,  it  prevents  the  dangerous  sore  eyes 
which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used,  is  that  for 
a  time  people  supposed  that  if  a  baby  had  sore  eyes  it 
was  because  the  baby's  parents  had  not  lived  clean 
lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a  very  serious  disease 
which  might  make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a 
doctor,  nurse  or  midwife  offered  to  use  the  medicine 
to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt  that  they 
were  accused  of  having  a  shameful  disease.  Today  we 
know  that  this  is  not  always  true,  for  there  are  many 
cases  of  "Babies'  Sore  Eyes"  which  may  be  serious 
enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for  which  the 
parents  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  the  disease  is  directly  due  to 
disease  of  the  parents.  In  such  cases  the  preventive 
treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  parents 
know  they  have  this  disease,  they  should  be  all  the 
more  careful  of  the  baby's  eyes. 

MOTHERS  WHO  ARE  ANXIOUS  THAT  THEIR 
BABIES  SHALL  BE  PERFECT  SHOULD  NOT  ONLY 
PERMIT  THE  USE  OF  THE  MEDICINE  TO  PRE- 
VENT THE  WORST  FORM  OF  SORE  EYES,  BUT 
SHOULD  INSIST  UPON  ITS  USE 


CONJUNCTIVITIS 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  and  comes 
forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea  or  glassy  part 
of  the  eye. 

Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness 
of  the  eyes,  itching,  a  feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and 
sometimes  sensitiveness  to  light.  In  some  cases  the 
eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to  gum 
together,  especially  in  the  morning.  Practically  all 
forms  of  conjunctivitis  are  contagious,  hence  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common 
wash-basins,  etc.  As  no  one  but  a  trained  physician 
can  tell  whether  or  not  a  given  case  may  result  seri- 
ously, this  disease  should  not  be  treated  with  home 
remedies  except  under  advice  of  a  physician. 

TRACHOMA 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  lids,  is  a  disease  which 
usually  makes  its  presence  known  by  redness,  itching 
and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  "catching";  the  watery  discharge  from 
eyes  which  have  Trachoma  is  easily  transferred  by 
towels,  wash-cloths,  sponges  or  bed-clothing  and  from 
door-knobs,  street -car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  may  find 
its  way  to  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories 
and  crowded  living  rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from 
the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of  the  family  and 
among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same 
utensils,  books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight;  if  neglected  it  may 
cause  painful  and  total  blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this 
disease  they  are  barred  from  entering  the  country.  Often 
physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the  Board  of  Health 
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as  a  dangerous,  communicable  disease.* 
it  are  not  allowed  in  schools  or  factories. 


People  having 
They  should  be 


Beware  the  Roller  Towel! 
Trachoma  and  other  infectious  eye  diseases  are  spread  in  this  way! 

isolated  and  not  allowed  to  use  wash-basins,  towels,  bed- 
clothing  or  garments  which  are  accessible  to  others. 

*  Trachoma  is  made  a  reportable  disease  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  states. 


It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  Trachoma, 
especially  in  its  first  stages.  You  may  have  it  and  not 
know  it  or  the  person  sitting  next  you  at  your  work  may 
have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.     The  only 
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This  Girl  has  Trachoma,  a  Neglected  Case,  Now  Under  Treatment, 
But  Difficult  to  Cure 

safety  from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch 
the  eyes  with  dirty  hands  or  use  a  towel  or  cloth  used 
by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  especially 
at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
of   the  symptoms  of   Trachoma  or  of   Conjunctivitis, 


consult  an  oculist  at  once.  Home  treatment  for  Tra- 
choma without  the  advice  of  a  physician  is  very  danger- 
ous. Only  expert  treatment,  begun  promptly  and  con- 
tinued faithfully,  will  cure  it,  for  it  can  be  cured  if 
taken  in  time. 

EYE  INJURIES 
A  large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is 
due  to   accidents   and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  same. 


A  Common  Form  of  Fun  that  Causes  Many  Eye  Tragedies 

Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a 
result  of  the  careless  use  of  sharp  pointed  scissors, 
forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and  arrows,  etc. 
The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in 
substituting  less  harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for 
children.  Until  recently  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
added  largely  to  the  number  of  needlessly  blinded  chil- 
dren. Fortunately,  we  are  devising  a  saner  form  of 
patriotism,  and  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  this  source 
are  rapidly  decreasing. 


First  Aid  Treatment:  An  eye  badly  injured  may  look 
natural.  Delay  in  seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  sight.     If  the  accident  seems   serious,   gently 


Tins  Injured  Eye  was  Neglected  for  Several  Weeks.     The  result  was  a 
blind  eye  which  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  save  sight  in  the  good  eye 

bandage,  with  a  clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in  order 
that  the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the 
patient  at  rest  until  the  physician  arrives. 
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To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing:  An  injured  eye,  even 
if  it  ceases  to  be  painful  after  a  day  or  so,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
no  importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature 
is  left  to  take  its  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  injured 
eye  will  affect  the  good  one.  Sometimes,  before  there 
is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the  good  eye, 
the  time  will  have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured 
might  have  saved  sight  in  the  good  eye. 

Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects 
or  cinders  in  the  eye.  This  need  not  be  serious  if 
proper  measures  for  removing  the  foreign  body  are 
observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye;  this 
only  increases  the  pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign 
body  more  firmly;  instead,  hold  the  eyelid,  by  grasping 
the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye,  as  this  often  will 
allow  the  tears  to  wash  the  foreign  body  away.  If 
this  is  unsuccessful,  carefully  turn  the  eyelid  over  and 
wipe  away  the  foreign  body  with  the  corner  of  a  clean, 
soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  removed,  consult  a 
physician  or  oculist,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
untrained  persons  to  seriously  injure  the  eye  in  attempt- 
ing to  remove  an  irritating  foreign  body. 


PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS 

(Ulcers  of  the  Eye) 
The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  light,  and  children  affected  will  resort  to  almost 
any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  light,  as,  for 
example,  burying  the  face  in  a  pillow. 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and 
is  usually  directly  due  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters  and  improper  feeding. 


By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not  enough,  but 
also  wrong  feeding,  possibly  too  frequently. 

Tea,  coffee,  poor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes,  pastry 


Ulcers  of  the  Eye 

This  child  could  not  bear  the  light,  but  treatment  and  right  conditions  gave  her 

comfort  and  good  vision 

and  certain  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  should  not  be  given 
too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness 
and  plenty  of  good  air,  better  and  regular  feeding  with 
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wholesome,  nutritious  food,  including  plenty  of  good 
milk,  usually  result  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the 
eyes  and  these  result  in  cloudy  scars  which  almost  al- 
ways seriously  impair  vision. 

BLINDNESS    RESULTING    FROM    MEASLES    AND 
SCARLET  FEVER 

Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood  which  often  cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these 
diseases  the  eyes  of  the  patient  may  develop  serious 
ulcers  or  a  purulent  condition,  which,  unless  skilfully 
treated,  may  leave  a  white  film  over  the  "sight"  of 
the  eye  and  cause  blindness.  Even  skilful  treatment 
is  not  always  able  to  prevent  this  result.  The  eyes 
should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  and  the  patient's  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from 
Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,  but  usually  at  too  late  a 
time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind  eyes,  feel  that  the 
necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  Measles  and 
Scarlet  Fever  is  so  important  that  they  have  requested 
Health  Officers,  during  epidemics  of  these  diseases,  to 
distribute  circulars  calling  attention  to  the  danger  to 
the  eyes  and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
which  may  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the 
condition  of  the  eyes,  while  the  child  is  recovering  from 
these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are  still  weak,  and  much 
permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are  ex- 
posed to  too  strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to 
use  them  for  reading  or  for  the  usual  pastimes  of  cutting 
and  coloring  pictures. 

A  great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove 
an  investment  in  good  eyesight  for  later  years. 
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INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS 

Interstitial  Keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
cornea,  or  "window  of  the  eye,"  which  causes  its  surface, 
ordinarily  glassy,  to  look  dull  and  without  lustre.  Its 
appearance  often  may  be  compared  to  "ground  glass." 

It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  and  is  usually 
caused  by  inherited  syphilis.  A  few  cases  are  also 
caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and 
other  causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  cases 
show  inherited  syphilis,  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  securing  prompt  treatment  for  the  eye  condition  by 
an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  consulting 
a  general  physician  for  general  constitutional  treat- 
ment. It  is  often  possible  to  arrest  and  cure  inherited 
syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore 
syphilis  in  all  discussions  of  disease  among  the  laity, 
with  the  result  that  many  eyes  have  been  unnecessarily 
blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public 
almost  invariably  imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the 
disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is 
inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,*  as 
by  the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  and  other  com- 
mon household  utensils.  Babies  have  contracted  it 
from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is  suffering 
from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician 
in  a  calm  and  intelligent  campaign  against  this  often 
innocently  acquired  disease, — syphilis  in  all  its  forms, 
— we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  sequences 
of  the  disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

*  Authorities  give  the  proportion  of  those  having  contracted  svphilis  innocently 
as  24%. 
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CROSS-EYES 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur 
in  the  eyes  of  a  young  child  is  squint,  or  what  is  com- 


This  Eye  Condition  Should  be  Attended  to  Without  Delay;  Nature 
Will  Not  Remedy  It 


monly  known  as  "cross-eyes."  It  occurs  chiefly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on 
gradually  at  first. 
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As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  posi- 
tion natural  to  it  cannot  look  directly  at  the  object 
at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the  child  quite  un- 
consciously stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this 
disuse  of  the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make 
the  sight  of  that  eye  defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  children  will 
outgrow  cross-eyes.  This  is  not  true.  The  tendency 
is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and  what  is  worse 
still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner 
or  later  become  useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an 
arm  that  is  kept  in  a  sling  for  a  very  long  time  will 
waste  away  and  become  practically  useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as 
early  as  possible,  because  properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the  eyes  to  their  normal 
condition. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEARSIGHTEDNESS 

Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years 
at  school,  and  excessive  reading  will  cause  this  near- 
sightedness to  increase  rapidly  up  to  perhaps  the 
student's  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his 
poor  sight,  barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is 
not  permissible  to  wear  glasses,  and  his  weakened  eyes 
are  predisposed  to  various  diseases  injurious  to  vision. 
When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eye- 
glasses are  given  that  make  distant  vision  normal  and 
needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the  nearsightedness 
may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase 
prevented.  But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is 
not  often  discovered  early,  for  the  child  does  not  know 
that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor  do  his  parents  find 
it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice  the 
defect. 
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Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public 
schools  to  test  the  vision  of  all  pupils  periodically. 
Bv  this  means  nearsightedness  is  discovered  while  it  is 


This  nearsighted  boy  is  trying  to  read  without  glasses  and  is  in  danger  of  seri- 
ous trouble  later  if  neglected.     Properly  fitted  glasses  would  add  to  the  boy's 
comfort  and  appearance,  as  well  as  provide  insurance  for  his  future 

still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
its  progression.  In  many  private  schools  the  necessity 
of  periodic  tests  of  vision  by  teachers  has  not  yet  been 
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learned,  and  oculists  see  many  neglected  pupils  of  these 
schools  who  have  become  needlessly  nearsighted  before 
their  condition  has  been  discovered  accidentally.  Tests 
of  vision  should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION 

You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, without  causing  any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse 
you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that  is  bad,  costly  and 
dangerous  to  the  eye-sight. 

Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points : 

1.  Don't  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the 
lamps.  A  well-shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is 
well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving  first-class  light  for  working 
purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it  helps  you  to 
see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don't  work  in  a  flickering  light. 

3.  Don't  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don't  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing 
it  is  best  to  have  the  light  come  from  the  left  and  from 
above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no  shadow  will  be  cast  on 
the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

5.  Don't  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wall-paper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  ab- 
sorb light  strongly,  instead  of  reflecting  it.  A  very 
dark  wall-paper  or  dark  wood  finish  may  require  three 
or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a  really  light  finish. 
Reds,  greens  and  browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  light  which  falls  on  them.  White,  cream 
color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over  one-half  the 
light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them 
in  artificial  light. 
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Program 


Joint  Opening  Session  (10:00  o'clock.) 

Organ   Solo Alfred   Kloess 

Addresses  of  Welcome  : 

Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Col.  J.   P.  Irish,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the   Cali- 
fornia Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Responses  : 

President  Edward  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
President  E.  P.  Morford,  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 
Special  Session  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Bund  for  the  Presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee. 
First    Session  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind. 
President's  Address: 

Superintendent  Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Announcements. 

Afternoon  Session  of  A.  A.  LB.  (2:00  o'clock.) 
Address  : 

"Live  Language — The  Cinderella  of  the  Curriculum"  (the  Place, 
Purpose  and  Spirit  of  Language;  Opening  the  Channels  of 
Expression;    Stimulating  the  Child  to  Talk  and  Write.) 

Prof.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  University  of  Utah. 
Discussion. 
Paper : 

"The  Work  of  a  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  California  State  Library,"  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  State 
Librarian  for  the  Blind. 

Paper : 

"The  Work  of  the  California   State  Library  Home  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,"  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  a  graduate  of  the  California  School, 
who  has  begun  home  teaching  on  the  coast. 
Evening  (8:00  o'clock.) 

Reception  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Suraftay,  Suttr  29Ilt 

Morning  Session  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  (9:00  o'clock.) 

Address: 

"Building  the  Live  Vocabulary,"  Prof.  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

General  Round  Tables  in  the  Chapel. 
A — "Poultry  and  Gardening." 

Supt.  W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Supt.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Supt.  S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis,  "Mo.  j 


B— "The  Cottage  Family  Plan." 

Supt.  John  A.  Bledsoe,  Overlea,  Md. 
Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
C — "Obtaining  Cordial  Relations  in  a  Dual  School." 
Pres.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Supt.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Gooding,  Idaho. 
Principal  L.  E.  Milligan,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Convention  Photograph  at  Noon. 
Afternoon  Session  (2:00  o'clock.) 
Paper : 

"The  Present  Status  of  the  Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness in  America,  Supt.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  : 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  California  State  Board  of  Health 
Evening  Session  (7:30  o'clock.) 
Election  of  Officers. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 

Moving   Pictures  and   Slides   of   Recent   Work   for  the   Blind   in 
America. 

Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
Adjournment. 

Afternoon: 

Session  in  Festival  Hall,  Exposition  Grounds. 
Concert  by  the  Pupils  of  California  School  for  the  Blind   (2:30 
o'clock.) 

Get  a  ticket  for  direct  ferry  and  exposition  at  office.  Lunch  promptly 
at  12:00.  Leave  School  at  12:50  for  Claremont  car  line  four 
blocks  south.     Train  leaves  at  1:10  p.  m. 

®I|urabay,  ilulg  1st 

Morning  Session  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  (9:00  o'clock.) 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
Afternoon  Session  (2:00  o'clock.) 
Paper : 

"A  Practical  Form  of  Remunerative  Employment  for  Blind  Women," 
Miss  H.   Beatrix   Griswold,   Superintendent  of  Women's   Work, 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Bm*eau  of  Charities. 
Discussion. 
Paper : 

"Pensions  for  the  Blind,"  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  President  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Discussion. 
General  Round  Table: 

"Adequate  Training  and  Preparation  for  Commercial  Life  and  Sale- 
manship,"  Leader  O.  H.  Burritt,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
Evening  Session  (8:00  o'clock.) 

"The  Necessity  of  Adequate  Tests  for  Determining  the  Mentality  of 
Those  Who  Appear  to  be  Subnormal  and  Feeble-Minded  and 
Proper  Provision  for  Them  Educationally  and  Custodially," 
Dr.  H.  H.  Goodard,  Director  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


'The  Recognition  and  Training-  of  Blind  Feeble-minded  Children 
with  a  Practical  Demonstration  of  Mental  Testing,"  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

Discussion. 

Illustrated  Lecture  on  the  Work  with  the  Chinese  Blind,  Dr.  John 
B.  Fryer,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Morning  Session  (9:00  o'clock.) 

Recent  Efforts  to  Co-ordinate  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain 
Through  the  Formation  of  the  "Unions"  Lady  Campbell,  for- 
merly   of    the    Royal    Normal    College    for   the    Blind,    London, 
England. 
Address  and  Demonstration  : 

"The   Fundamental   Principles  Involved  in  the  Development  of  the 
Reading  Optiphone,"  Prof.  F.  C.  Brown,  Department  of  Physics, 
Iowa  State  University. 
Afternoon  : 

Visit  to  the  California  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  36th  Street 
and  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland.  Take  Dwight  Way  car  to 
Telegraph  Avenue,  transfer  south  and  get  off  at  36th  Street. 

§>aturftag,  3lultr  3ri 

Morning  Session  (9:00  o'clock.) 

Business  Meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Saturday  Afternoon 

Trips  to  Exposition,  Around  the  Bay,  Cliff  House  Beach,  Mt.-  Tamal- 
pais,  Muir  Woods,  University  of  California,  etc. 


plromp  to  California 


Welcome,    friends    and    fellow   workers, 
"Golden   Bears"   with   honest  pride 

Welcome  you   to  Western  Athens, 
Golden   Gate   is  open  wide. 

Nestled   snugly   in   the   foothills, 

Scenic  beauty  everywhere, 
Gorgeous  bay  and  flaming  sunset, 

We  invite  you  all  to  share. 

Flowers  gay  and  birds  so  brilliant, 

Touch  of  color  here  and  there, 
Giving  tone  to  mind   and  landscape, 

Golden    poppy,   emblem  fair. 

Mighty  strength   and   rarest  beauty 

Bear  and   Poppy  symbolize. 
Proud   are   we,   for  Truth   compels   us — 

Need    we   then    apologize? 

Climate  here  you'll   find   "unusual," 

All   the  seasons   in   one  day  ; 
Learn    the    "lightning    change"    of    raiment. 

This  you'll  find  the  safest  way. 

Garb   yourselves   in   winter  clothing 

At   the  dawning  of  the  day  ; 
You   will  think  yourselves,  ere  noon-tide. 

Polar  bears   in    Africa. 


Revel  in  our  clime  and  beauty, 

Breathe   the  spirit   of   our  air ; 
Love  our  fogs  and  love  our  sunshine: 

Be   a    "California   Bear!" 

You   have   journeyed    far,    expecting 

Occidental  treats  to  share. 
"Flow  of  soul  and  feast  of  reason," 

And  the  San   Francisco  Fair. 

Problems  grave  must  here  be  pondered 

For  the  welfare  of  the  blind  ; 
Testing  worth   of  mental  fabric, 

Qualities   of   heart   and   mind. 

Gathered    here   at   this   Convention, 
Let  good-will  our  thoughts   attune  ■ 

May   desire   and   inspiration 

Sow   rare   seeds   this   hopeful   June. 

Friends   and   Fellow   Workers — Welcome! 

Hearts   and   minds   and   souls   unite 
Handing   you   our  cordial   greeting, — 

May  your  stay   with   us  be  bright. 

We  are   honored   by  your   presence, 

All  we  have  at  your  command. 
Take  us   at  our  word   and,   Welcome 

California'?   glorious   land. 

Maky   White  Eastman. 


THE  BLINDED  SOLDIER* 

By  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON, 
Chairman  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Braille  Review  to  write  something  about  what 
is  being  done  for  the  brave  fellows  who  have 
given  their  sight  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  present  it  is  only 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  blinded  soldier;  at 
the  time  of  writing,  no  sailors  have  been 
blinded  in  the  war. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
forty-one  soldiers  who  have  reached  this  coun- 
try from  the  front  with  their  eyesight  fatally 
,  damaged,  and  these  include  two  officers — both 
\  Irishmen — and  two  Belgians,  whom  we  are 
glad  to  treat  on  an  equality  with  the  British 
|  soldier.  We  of  this  country  owe  much  to  the 
fighting  men  of  Belgium,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
'  impossible  for  those  of  them  who  have  been 
blinded  to  be  given  adequate  attention  at  home. 

The  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care 
Committee  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary  of  the  Incor- 
porated National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  Order  of 
St.  John. 

A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  D.  C.  L.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

R.  Tindal  Robertson,  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Red  Cross  organization  and  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind. 

H.  Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind. 

With  myself  as  Chairman. 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  formed,  which 
has  been  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
workers  among  the  blind  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  advise  and  assist. 

After  we  had  settled  in  our  minds  the  best 
steps  to  pursue,  we  called  into  our  counsels 
the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell,  Mr.  Siddall,  Mr.  Stoddart  and 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
visit  of  the  two  last-named  to  London  to  take 
part  in  a  meeting  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Blind. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  in  the  main 


(Reprinted   from   The    Braille   Review,    April,    1915.) 


the  arrangements  we  had  devised  met  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  this  gathering,  and,  as  the 
result  of  a  lengthy  discussion,  our  plans  were 
placed  upon  what  seems  a  thoroughly  sound 
basis. 

As  all  the  readers  of  The  Braille  Review 
probably  know,  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent  Park,  for  our 
headquarters.  The  house,  which  has  been  gen- 
erously lent  us  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  the  distin- 
guished American  banker,  is  of  magnificent 
proportions  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  being  used.  It  lends  itself  to 
the  formation  of  separate  quarters  for  officers, 
and  contains  a  very  spacious  ball-room  which 
will  be  used  as  a  lounge  and  entertainment- 
hall. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  surrounded  by  fifteen  acres 
of  private  gardens  and  grounds,  from  which  a 
gate  leads  into  the  wide  expanse  of  Regent's 
Park.  An  arm  of  the  large  Regent's  Park 
lake  runs  into  the  gardens,  thus  rendering 
easy,  rowing,  to  my  mind,  the  best  exercise  for 
blind  people. 

The  out-houses  and  stables  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  temporary  training-rooms 
and  workshops. 

The  occupations  which  are  being  taught  here 
are: 

1.  Carpentry. — The  preliminary  stage  of 
this  is  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  Swedish 
slojd  system,  which  has  been  devised  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  Benches  and  other 
appliances  have  been  kindly  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  who  has  trained 
a  teacher  for  us,  and  generally  supervised  the 
arrangements.  From  slojd,  the  men  will  pass 
to  practical  carpentry,  which  will  be  taught  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son has  given  up,  for  the  time  being,  his  profit- 
able business  as  a  carpenter  in  Sheffield  in 
order  to  help  us.  He  is  probably,  of  all  blind 
artisans  in  the  kingdom,  the  one  who,  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts,  earns  the  largest  income. 

2.  Boot  Repairing. — Arrangements  for  this 
have  been  supervised  by  Mr.  Siddall,  of  Roch- 
dale,   who    introduced   this    industry    for   blind 
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people  into  this  country.  A  highly  competent 
blind  boot  repairer  has  been  selected  as  in- 
structor. 

3.  Mat-Making. — Of  the  lighter  order,  not 
requiring  special  machinery. 

4.  Basket-Making. — Chiefly  of  the  fancy 
order.  Skilled  blind  instructors  have  been 
chosen  for  this  industry  and  that  of  mat-mak- 
ing. 

5.  Telephone  Operating. — This  will  be 
taught  in  the  new  premises  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  our  blind 
telephone  operator  can  give  instruction  to 
others. 

6.  Massage. — This  will  also  be  taught  in  the 
new  premises  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which,  as  I  believe  the  readers  of  this 
journal  have  been  informed  elsewhere,  will,  in 
future,  be  responsible  for  the  adequate  devel- 
opment of  this  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry for  the  blind. 

7.  Poultry  Farming,  Market  Gardening, 
Etc. — The  grounds  of  St.  Dunstan's  render 
adequate  instruction  in  these  pursuits  possible. 
Captain  Peirson-Webber,  the  well-known  blind 
expert,  has  been  so  good  as  to  make  himself 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  and  conduct 
of  the  Country  Life  section  which  he  will  su- 
perintend. A  properly  qualified  instructor  has 
been  secured,  and  a  model  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

These  arrangements  cover  the  industrial  field 
which  will  be,  for  the  present,  open  to  the 
blinded  soldier.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
we  do  not  expect  to  complete  the  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  Our  function  here  is  to  dis- 
cover the  purusit  for  which  a  man  is  best  fitted 
and  give  him  preliminary  instruction  in  it. 

The  large  grant  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  fund  for  the  purpose  will 
enable  us  to  arrange  for  further  training,  and 
to  settle  the  men   in  life. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
and   Sailors'   Hostel   is  borne  bv   the   National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Red  Cross  Society 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

A  special  fund  has  been  raised  with  which 
to  supply  the  men  with  typewriters  and  other 
apparatus,  and  also  to  pay  the  traveling  ex- 
penses and  board  and  lodging  of  near  relatives 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  who  are  invited 
periodically  to  spend  a  few  days  close  to  their 
husband's,    sons   or   brothers. 

Further,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  a 
seaside  home  which  it  has  lately  established  at 
Brighton. 

This  home,  which  is  comfortable  and  com- 
modious, will  be  used  as  a  convalescent  resort 
for  men  who  require  a  period  of  repose  after 
being  discharged  from  hospital.  It  will  also 
be  used  as  a  holiday  and  week-end  resort. 

The  training  of  the  blinded  soldier  is  not 
confined  to  industrial  pursuits.  All  the  men 
are  learning  to  read  and  write  Braille,  and  in 
most  cases  are  making  remarkably  quick  pro- 
gress. They  learn  typewriting,  too,  and  are 
given  lectures  on  interesting  subjects  by  the 
leading  experts  of  the  day. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  my  dwell- 
ing upon  the  happy  conditions  under  which 
our  community  here  lives.  A  cheerier  set  of 
fellows  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet,  and  the  kindness  of  many  friends  in 
taking  them  for  walks  and  motor  drives,  and 
providing  them  with  flowers,  fruit  and  other 
luxuries  is  unending. 

The  ladies  belonging  to  voluntary  aid  de- 
tachments who  look  after  them,  do  much  to 
make  their  lives  bright  and  happy. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
made,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  no  blind 
men  have  ever  been  given  so  grand  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  good'  in  the  world  as  is  af- 
forded to  these. 

Who  will  deny  that  no  trouble  or  expense 
can  repay  them  for  the  sacrifice  which  they 
have  made  in  defending  our  homes  and  up- 
holding the  honor  of  the  British  flag. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA 
BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 


Since  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  in  1906,  almost  every 
year  has  witnessed  the  establishment  by  other 
states  of  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
adult  blind.  Indiana,  by  founding  a  Board 
of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  is  the  latest 
recruit  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  states  to  draw 


C.   D.   CHADWICK,   Executive   Secretary 
Indiana   Board   of   Industrial  Aid  for  the   Blind 


upon  government  funds  to  aid  those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  adult  life. 

The  law  makers  of  Indiana  were  adverse  to 
the  creation  of  new  commissions  at  their  1915 
session,  and  apparently  felt  that  they  were  not 
establishing  a  new  board  when  they  appointed 
to  its  membership  the  trustees  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  While  the  personnel  of 
the  managing  board  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion and  the  industrial  commission  is  the  same, 
the  work  of  the  two  departments  is  absolutely 
distinct.  Because  of  this  common  membership 
there  will  be  intelligent  cooperative  action 
maintained  between  the  activities  for  the  blind 
in  -Indiana. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  definite  is  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  by  all  workers  for 
the  blind  to  insure  harmony  of  action  between 
the  educational  and  industrial  institutions.  In 
Massachusetts,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
compelling  such  cooperation,  but  the  govern- 
or, in  whose  hands  rests  the  appointment  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  and  also  some 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  has  seen  to  it  that  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  also  that  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  was  made  a  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Two  years  later,  when 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished, the  law  creating  it  definitely  specified 
that  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  should  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Commission.  In  Minnesota  and  Washington, 
state  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  the  indus- 
trial training  of  the  adult  blind,  but,  instead  of 
creating  new  departments,  the  existing  schools 
for  the  blind  have  been  asked  to  direct  the 
work.  In  Indiana,  another  plan  is  being  tried, 
and  we  find  the  same  group  of  gentlemen  di- 
recting both  the  education  of  the  youthful 
blind  and  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  movement  in 
Indiana  realize  that  the  present  law  would  not 
be  on  the  statute  books  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  peristsent  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Chadwick, 
a  graduate  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm  in  Indiana, 
attending  the  public  schools  in  the  winter  and, 
like  so  many  other  country  boys,  working  on 
the  farm  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  at  the  age  of  17,  while 
hunting  squirrels,  the  accidental  discharge  Jt 
a  gun  caused  his  blindness.  As  in  so  many 
other  cases,  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
useless  efforts  to  restore  his  sight,  and  then 
his  father  placed  him  in  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind.  Once  more  his  education  was 
renewed,  and,  after  completing  the  high  school 
course  in  the  state  institution,  he  graduated  in 
1908.     It  is  gratifying  to  all  residential  school 
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men  to  find  how  warm  Mr.  Chadwick  is  in  his 
praise  of  the  training  he  received  at  the  Indi- 
ana School,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  had  already  received  a  very  practical  ele- 
mentary  education   before   he   lost   his   sight. 

After  graduating  the  young  man  traveled  all 
over  the  state  as  a  salesman  for  a  glove  house, 
and  proved  most  successful  in  this  capacity. 
He  then  determined  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has 
met  would  do  credit  to  any  man.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  financially,   Mr.   Chadwick 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  material  has  been 
sent   to   all   the   blind   throughout    Indiana. 

INFORMATION 

Being  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  of  reme- 
dial legislation  for  the  adult  blind  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  legislature  of  this  State 
in  its  sixty-ninth  general  assembly  enacted  a 
law  (Chapter  59,  Page  118,  Acts  of  1915),  in- 
tended to  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

This  law  creates  a  commission  known  as 
the  "Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind" 
and  gives  to  this  board  extensive  powers  and 
duties.  In  spirit,  this  law  is  intended  to  aid 
the  blind  to  become  independent  and  useful 
citizens.  The  central  idea  is  to  help  the  blind 
help  themselves.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  vision  ;  to  make  a  complete  register  of 
the  blind  of  Indiana ;  to  study  out  lines  of 
usefulness  and  to  fit  blind  workers  for  such  ; 
to  secure  positions  for  the  unemployed  blind  ; 
to  open  up  marts  for  home  workers ;  and  to 
stimulate  the  despondent  blind,  are  the  chief 
features  of  this  excellent  law. 

To  accomplish  the  above,  a  complete  regis- 
tration of  the  blind  of  this  State  is  the  first 
important  step.  The  board  therefore  has  pre- 
pared this  circular  containing  a  number  of 
questions  intended  to  afford  the  necessary  in- 
formation. This  information  is  not  intended 
for  publication  but  to  afford  the  board  suffi- 
cient knowledge  upon  which  to  direct  intelli- 
gently its  efforts.  It  is  the  purpose  to  get  in- 
formation regarding  every  blind  person  of 
this  State.  The  board  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quests that  these  questions  be  accurately  and 
properly  answered  that  this  great  work  may 
be  generally  successful.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  t he  board  will  cheerfully  furnish 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  scope  of 


has    accepted    the    position    as    Executive    Sec-  I 
retary  of  the  new  Board  at  a  sacrifice. 

Those  who   have  the  privilege  of  being  ac- 1 
quainted    with    this     clear-sighted,    energetic,  I 
keen  business  man,  loyal  to  the  last  degree  to  I 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  attending  the  I 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  yet  appreciating  j 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  tragedy  and  problems  I 
which    confront    those    blinded    in    adult    life, 
realize  that  the  blind  of  Indiana  are  fortunate 
in   having   such   a   capable   man    to    direct   the 
work  in  the   Hoosier  state. 


the  work  of  the  board  and  will  gratefully  re- 
ceive any  information  concerning  those  that 
should  be  registered  under  this  act. 

Please  give  this   circular  your   earnest   con- 
sideration and  after  executing  or  having  same  I 
executed,   mail   to   the  Executive   Secretary  of 
the    Board    of    Industrial    Aid    for    the    Blind, 
Pennway  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Executive  Secretary, 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  Penn- 
way Building,   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 


To  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  for  the  Blind: 

The  undersigned,  a  blind  person  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Indiana,  in  compliance  with  the  forego- 
ing- request,  submits  the  following  answers  to 
the  several  interrogatories  herein  propounded, 
and  will  stand  pledged  for  the  correctness 
thereof: 


10'. 


15. 


What  is  your  full  name?     Answer 

(If  female,  prefix  Miss  or  Mrs.) 

What  is  your  postoffice  address?     Answer 

(Give  street  and  number  of  rural 

route,  if  any.) 

In  what  county  and  township  do  you  re- 
side?     Answer 

What  is  the  date   of  your  birth?     Answer 

(Give  day,  month  and  year.) 

In  what  state  and  county  were  you  born? 

Answer (If     foreign    born,    give 

country.) 

In  what  year  did  your  present  residence  in 

Indiana  begin?     Answer 

Are  you  white  or  colored?     Answer 

Have  you  any  bodily  deformity  or  infirm- 
ity? Answer (If  so,  state  the  na- 
ture; blindness  not  included  unless  cause 
of  same  is  now  infectious  or  contagious.) 
What  is  your  general  state  of  health?  An- 
swer        (Answer   fully.) 

How  many  years  have  you  attended  schools 

for  the  seeing?     Answer 

How  many  years  have  you  attended  schools 

for  the  blind  and  where?     Answer 

In  what  grade  were  you  when  you  last  at- 
tended school?     Answer 

Have  you  had  an  industrial  or  professional 

training?     Answer (If     so,    state 

fully  the  nature.) 

Is    there   any    particular   line    of    work    for 

which   you   feel   especially  fitted?     Answer 

(If  so,  state  its  nature.) 

Is  there  any  particular  vocation  for  which 

you  desire  special  training?  Answer 

(Give  name  or  nature.) 
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16.  Have  you   an   income   wholly    or   partially 

sufficient  for  your  maintenance?  Answer 
(State  which.) 

17.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  blindness? 
Answer (If   supposed,   so   state.) 

IS.     Are   there   other   members    of   your   family 

or  blood  relatives  blind?     Answer 

(If  so,  state  degree  of  relation  to  you  and 
cause  of  blindness.) 

|9.  Are  you  totally  or  partially  blind?  An- 
swer       (If  partially,  state  degree.) 

20.  In  what  year  did  your  blindness  occur? 
Answer 

21.  Are    you    now    married?     Answer 

(If  not  but  have  ever  been,  so  state.) 

22.  Is  vour  name  now  on  any  register  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  law?  An- 
swer  

23.  What  special  statement  can  you  make  re- 
garding yourself  that  will  be  needful  for  a 
full  understanding  of  your  case?     Answer 


Signed  this day  of 19 

(Should  be  same  as  answer  to  question   No.   1) 
(For  name  of  witness  if  signed  by  mark) 

VOUCHER 

(To  be  used  only  in  case  the  person  named  in 
answer  to  question  No.  1  does  not,  for  any 

reason,  execute  the  above  form.) 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  resident  of  In- 
diana; that  I  have  executed  the  foregoing  form; 
and  that  the  answers  therein  made  are  true  to 
the  best  of  my  knowldge  and  belief. 

(Name;  if  parent  or  guardian,  so  state) 

(Postoffice  address;   give  street  and  number  or 
rural  route,  if  any) 

CHAPTER   59,   ACTS   OF  1915. 
(S.   27.     Approved  March   5,   1915.) 
AN  ACT  creating  a  board  of  industrial  aid  for 
the   blind,   providing   for   its   powers   and   du- 
ties and   providing  for   improving  the   condi- 
tions  of  the   blind. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana.  That  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  school  for  the 
blind  shall  constitute  a  board  to  perform  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
under  the  name  of  the  board  of  industrial  aid 
for  the  blind. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of 
the  blind  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  shall 
describe  the  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  ca- 
pacity for  educational  and  industrial  training 
of  each,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may 
seem  to  the  board  to  be  of  value. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  and  industrial  aid,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  aid  the  blind  in  finding  em- 
ployment and  to  teach  them  industries  which 
may  be  followed  in  their  homes,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  means  for  the  development  of  such 
industries  and  for  the  marketing  of  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  as  may  seem  to  the  board  to  be 
expedient. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  may  establish  schools  for 
industrial  training  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  suitable 
blind  persons  and  shall  be  empowered  to  equip 


and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  SUCh  blind  per- 
sons employed  in  such  workshops  suitable 
wages  and  to  devise  means  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  products  thereof.  The  board 
may  also  provide  or  pay  lor,  during  th";>- 
training,  temporary  lodging  and  sin-nort  for 
pupils  or  workmen  received  at  any  industrial 
school  or  workshop  established   by   it. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  may  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  by  promoting  visits  among 
the  blind  in  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, and  by  such  other  "lethods  as  may 
seem  to  the  board  to  be  expedient,  and  by  co- 
operating with  the  state  library  in  facilitating 
the  circulation  of  books  for  the  blind. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  by 
gift,  bequest  or  purchase,  any  property  real  or 
personal,  and  to  administer  and  use  the  same 
in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  this  act.  The 
power  and  authority  is  hereby  given  to  said 
board  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  to 
alienate  any  property  so  acquired  and  invest 
and  reinvest  any  and  all  proceeds  thereof,  and 
to  receive  the  rents,  profits,  or  interests  accru- 
ing from  such  property  and  to  erect  and  main- 
tain such  buildings  or  structures  as  in  its 
judgment  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  for 
the   purpose    of    the    board. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  may  appoint  such  officers, 
agents  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  fix  their  compensation  within  the  limits 
of  the  annual  appropriation;  but  no  person  so 
appointed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board.  The 
board  shall  make  is  own  by-laws,  and  shall 
prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  and 
the  legislature  of  its  proceedings  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  embodying  therein  a  properly  classi- 
fied and  tabulated  statement  of  its  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  its  own  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  appropria- 
tions in  accordance  with  said  estimate.  The 
annual  report  shall  also  present  a  concise  re- 
view of  the  work  for  the  preceding  year,  with 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  blind  as  may  be 
expedient.  The  commissioners  of  public  print- 
ing, binding  and  stationery  shall  print  not  less 
than  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  of  the  annual 
report  for  the  use  of  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  in 
making  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of 
blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  these 
cases  are  preventable,  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  state  board  of  health  in  adopting  and  en- 
forcing   proper    preventive    measures. 

Sec.  9.  Authority  is  he1"  by  given  to  the 
board  to  use,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  any  receipts  or  earnings  that  may 
accrue  from  the  operation  of  industrial  schools 
and  workshops,  as  provided  in  section  four  (4) 
of  this  act,  or  from  the  sale  of  products  made 
under  its  supervision,  provided  that  a  detailed 
statement  of  receipts,  or  earnings  and  expend- 
itures be  made  monthly  to  the  auditor  of  state 
and  that  all  money  so  received  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  state  treasury  monthly  to  the 
credit  of  the  board. 

Sec.  10.  To  enable  the  board  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  ($10,000)  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated annually  out  of  the  state  treasury  and  in 
addition  all  sums  which  may  have  been  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  as  provided  in  section 
nine  (9)  to  be  paid  on  warrants  of  the  auditor 
of  state  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  president 
of  the  board. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIFORM  TYPE 
COMMITTEE 

APPENDIX  B— Continued. 

(The  following  table  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.) 

Two-Cells  or  Front  Dot  Characters. 


CHARACTERS 


(5)  (1-4) 

(4-5-6)   (1-4)... 

(5)  (1-4-5)  

(5)  (1-5) 

(5)  (1-2-4) .... 
(5)    (1-2-4-5)... 

(5)  (1-2-5)  

(4-5-6)  (1-2-5).. 

(5)  (2-4-5)  

(5)  (1-3-4)  .... 
(4-5-6)  (1-3-4).. 
(5)  (1-3-4-5)  .  .  . 
(5)  (1-3-5).... 
(5)  (1-2-3-4)... 
(5)  (1-2-3-5)... 
(5)  (2-3-4)  .... 
(4-5-6)  (2-3-4).. 
(5)    (2-3-4-5)... 

(5)  (1-3-6)  

(4-5)  (1-3-6)... 
(4-5-6)  (1-3-6).. 
(5)  (2-4-5-6)... 
(4-5)  (2-4-5-6).. 
(4-5-6)  (2-4-5-6) 
(5)  (1-3-4-5-6).. 
(5)  (2-3-4-6)... 
(4-5)  (2-3-4-6).. 
(4-5-6)    (2-3-4-6) 

(5)    (1-6) 

(5)  (1-4-5-6)... 
(-1-5)  (1-4-5-6)-. 

(5)    (1-5-6) 

(t-5)  (1-5-6)... 
(5)    (1-2-5-6)... 

Averaee. 


TIME  VALUES 


Part  Word    Whole  Word 


184.26 
180.56 
154.16 
180.18 
188.22 
162.82 
157.14 
162.53 
189.07 
180.24 
175.30 
190.91 
183.83 
194.05 
195.47 
191.78 
218.32 
203.98 
212.64 
201.42 
209.95 
210.82 
217.75 
186.10 
196.32 
192.91 
212.22 
190.07 
201.86 
182.40 
212.51 
203.28 
227.26 
204.27 


192.78 


149.20 
146.21 
124.83 
145.98 
152.41 
131.84 
127.24 
131.61 
153.10 
145.75 
141.95 
154.71 
148.S5 
157.13 
158.28 
155.29 
176.78 
165.17 
172.18 
163.10 
170.00 
170.57 
176.32 
150.69 
15S.97 
156.21 
171.84 
153.91 
163.45 
147.70 
172.07 
164.60 
184.02 
165.40 


156.09 


ACCURACY  VALUES 


Part  Word  Whole  Word 


92.28 
91.43 
85.69 
75.63 
86.73 
92.70 
88.66 
94.63 
91.43 
79.02 
84.80 
73.28 
83.11 
88.23 
73.05 
81.61 
87.58 
67.73 
88.23 
85.46 
80.76 
87.35 
88.43 
91.44 
S5.69 
80.95 
79.02 
91.01 
86.92 
89.27 
SO.  95 
82.26 
SO.  53 
80.95 


84.62 


95.80 

94.92 
8S.96 
78.52 
90.04 
96.24 
92.04 
98.24 
94.92 
82.04 
88.04 
76.08 
86.28 
91.60 
75.84 
84.72 
9D.92 
70.32 
91.60 
88.72 
83.  S4 
90.68 
91.80 
94.92 
SS.96 
84.04 
S2.04 
94.48 
90.24 
92.68 
84.04 
85.40 
83.60 
84.04 


87.82 


Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Latimer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Tpye  Com- 
mission, has  furnished  us  with  the  ahove  tahle,  and  states  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  he  available  for  all  those  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  studying  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee.  The 
appendix  from  which  this  table  was  omitted  will  be  found  in  the  last  issue 
of   the   Outlook   for   the    Blind. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


e>jb 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultural 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

TelephoM  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $i.oo   PER   DAY    and   Upwardi 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICKEY 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 


141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shoe 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 

BURDITT  &  WILLIAMS  CO. 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Established  i860  in  the  famous 
"  Hardware  Store  for  a  Hundred  years" 

NEW  store: 
95  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON    . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOWLES  &  CO. 

LADIES     TAILORING 

719    BOYLSTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


*<5to* 


The  above  will  call  jrour  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lemoe.  Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGE  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


Champlain  Studios 

OF  BOSTON 

make  a  specialty  of  quality  work. 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your   Consideration  and   Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161  and  164  Tremont  Street. 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


Patten  Hat  Studio 

7 1 9  Boylston  Street 

EXCLUSIVE  MILLINERY 

TELEPHONE  3857  BACK  BAY 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Telephone  N.  North 
1946—777 


Established 

1888 


PARISIAN  DYE 
HOUSE 

404  MAIN  STREET 


BOUDROUT  &  MASSE 
Proprietors 


Watertown,  Mass. 


717  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

1     &rt  (Emtorotberp 

I  Hw/  Nw/ClJv4fl 

anb 

Craft* 

<S^r^£gJ 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

349  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


* 


MAN  UFA  C  TUft  E.RS 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  SIORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TEDOXFORD  48 


Heals-Cleans-Disinfects-Purifies 

The  use  of  Carbonal  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  as  a  Clean- 
ser and  Purifier  for  all  household 
uses.  Will  insure  cleanliness  and 
aid  in  destroying  germ  life. 

A  healing  agent  for  relieving 
pain,  reducing  inflammation  and 
preventing  blood  poisoning.  An 
aid  to  the  physician  and  nurse 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  for  main- 
taining sanitary  conditions  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 
35  Wendell  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Cane 

"Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


J74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


M.  T.  CAHILL,  Prop. 


ESTABLISHED  1898 


Telephone  Connection 


Cahill's  Nonantum  Glove  Cleaning  Shop 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  7  TEMPLE  PLACE,  ROOM  21 
95-97  UNION  STREET  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


AROMATIC  MIST 

Used  in  Hospitals  and  Institutions. 

Conquers  dust,  cleans  and  polishes  the  finish  on 
floors  and  woodwork,  automobiles  and  furni- 
ture.— You  need  it  especially  for  your 
summer  home. 

THE  BRADFORD-BROWNE  CO. 

Tel.  Ft.  Hill  977  88  Broad  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP  SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     NAME.  l£~J  —  ^ vf 1  ,unp   fir        ~"» 

FOSTER    RUBBER   COU  «3 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89    STATE    STREET 


BOSTON 

BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN 


Edw.  W.  Lord 


Charles    U.  Thomas  &   Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

D  RY      GOODS 


85  to  91   Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrowl 


I  am  the  MAN  who  yean  ago 
broke  the  high  prices  of  TEAS  and! 

COFFEES  in  BOSTON. 


ALL  BEST    TEAS  25c 


Teas  at  20c 


Tea  at  15cl 


BEST  OLD  CROP  nA     i 
COFFEE  ZflCl 

Quality  Brand 


IMPORTERS   BRANCH, LTD. 

1,    17,    and    57    WASHINGTON    STREET 

152  BLACKSTONE  STREET 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread! 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten]] 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products.! 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


T.  F.  WELCH  &  CO. 

THOMAS  F.  WELCH        CHARLES  M.  ROACH        ALLAN  B.  CRAVEN 

WALL   PAPER       FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES  LACES 

FURNITURE  COVERING 
CARPETS   AND    RUGS 

31   BEACON   ST.  BOSTON,   MASS. 

Haymarket  2594. 


Branch  Office: 

43  Chickatabut  Street 

NEPONSET 

Telephone  249-W. 


Branch  Office: 
238  Willow  Avenue 

SOMERVILLE 
Telephone  3704-M. 


BROWN  &  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and   EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED 

Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  (Slater 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Room.  35-36 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  966 


THE  MUTUAL 
NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Boston 

40  STATE  STREET 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

imports  (Elfliljtttg  &$n\tx\\\i& 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


USE  CORO  NOLEUM  THE  WELL 
KNOWN  HIGH  COEFFICIENT 
STANDARD  DISINFECTANT  AND 
CLEANSER— 

6  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  crystals 

Manufactured  by 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

145-147  Washington  St.,  North 

Boston,   Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Disinfectant  Appliances  of 
all  kinds,  Insecticides,  Liquid  Soap  Dispen- 
sers and  Liquid   Soap. 

Get  a  guarantee  with  your  disinfectant. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


ini'KRTISIiMKXTS 


THE 


General  Insurance  Business 

OF 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

Was  established  over  forty  years 
ago.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
valuable  property,  subject  to  the 
various  risks  and  hazards,  are  in- 
sured by  us  every  year;  the  volume 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  losses 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  annually  paid  to  our  Satisfied 
Customers. 

This  gratifying  increase  in  our 
business  is  the  result  of 

SERVICE. 
May  we  not  serve  YOU,  too? 

Our  offices  are  at  65  Kilby  St., 
Boston,  and  111  Broadwav,  New 
York  City. 

Radiator  Covers  For  FORD  Cars 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


Mind  and  Health  Series 

Edited  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

^  A  series  of  medical  handbooks  written 
by  eminent  specialists  and  designed  to 
present  the  results  of  recent  research  in  a 
form  suitable  for  the  lay  public's  reading. 

Human  Motives 

By  JAMES  J.  PUTNAM,  M.  D. 

The  Meaning  of  Dreams 

By  ISADOR  H.  CORIAT.  M.  D. 

Sleep  and  Sleeplessness 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  A.  M. 
$1.00  net  per  volume 


LITTLE,   BROWN   &  COMPANY 

Publishers  Boston,  Mass 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 

Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOSTON  SHOPS 
158  Summer  St.  162  N.  Tremont  St. 


D.  R  KEEFE 
Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter 

Telephone,  Newton  North  731 
Residence,  Newton  North  1845-M. 


Merchants  Row,         Watertown,  Mass. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

WOOD-COKE 

CHARCOAL 


WATERTOWN, 


Massachusetts 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288  Boylston  St.  0  )3y2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 
For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household    Furniture,    Linoleum,   Oil- 
cloth and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  by 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.  Main  3588  M     Boston,  Mass.,U.  S.  A, 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymark.tj 


Hair  Mattresses! 
Renovated  and 
Made  to  Order 


A.  B.  FOX 

Furniture  and   Bedding 

Upholstery  Work  a  Specialty 

46  MAIN  STREET 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds.  Telephone  connection, 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  GO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 


ALL 
KINDS 

For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  U: 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


Envelopes 
Made  to 
Order 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


We  Sell  Plumbing  Goods  Direct  2U 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Bathroom  Outfits  $35.00  Up 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing,  Heating  and  Lighting  Supplies 


BostonPlumbing&LightingSupplyCo. 

145-147  Portland  Street,  Boston 
Near  North  Station  Tele.  Hay,  4100-4101 


3,000 
Private 
Houses  and 
Apartments 
Satisfied 


Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

HOUSE  DRESS  SHOP 


Outfits  for  Women  Employed  in 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Colleges  and  Institutions. 


HOUSE  DRESSES  FOR  HOUSE-MAIDS 

NURSES'  UNIFORMS 

NURSES'  SHOES,  APRONS,  ETC. 


27  ISABELLA  STREET        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Misses  S.  E.  Nettie  and  M.  F.  Elliott 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  TREMONT  STREET 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway 

SEE  US  FOR  ANYTHING  PERTAINING  TO 

Real  Estate-Mortgages-Insurance 

Collection  of  Rents — Care  of  Property 

ALLSTON  OFFICE: 
1229  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Harvard  Avenue 


BROOKLINE  OFFICE: 
1331  Beacon  Street,  Coolidfce's  Corner 


Brighton  670 


TELEPHONES: 
Oxford  4420 


Brookline  1508 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 

SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IfLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games* 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  io  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IF  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kodaks  and  Camera  Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 


W.  A.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And   the   blest    seeds    you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

Thread  and  Needle   Shop 

(FORMERLY  UNDER  HOTEL  BERKELEY) 

NOW  IN  BASEMENT 

369  BOYLSTON  STREET 

NEAR  ARLINGTON  STREET  CHURCH 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

2  CENTS  PER  DAY 

TOYS,  SMALL  WARES  AND  CARDS 


BE  CONSTANT! 

A  constant  drop  of  water 

wears  away  the  hardest 

stone, 

The 

constant  gnawing  towser 

masticates   the   toughest 

bone, 

The 

constant  cooing  lover 

carries  off  the  blushing 

maid, 

And  the  CONSTANT  ADVERTISER 

is  the  one  that  gets  the 

trade. 

(Outlook  for  tfre  Mvto 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  NUDGE,  Advertising  Manager 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The     Trachoma 
Problem 


"Why  have  you  given  so 
much  space  to  Trachoma  in 
this  issue  of  the  "Outlook 
for  the  Blind?"  This  is  the  question  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  ask  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  unless  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be  brought 
home.  Until  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  an 
epidemic  of  grippe  is  at  our  very  doors,  we 
are  apt  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  it. 

Estimating  that  there  is  at  least  one  person 
out  of  every  1,000  with  sufficiently  impaired 
vision  to  be  seriously  handicapped,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  fully  100,000  people  with 
defective  vision  in  the  United  States.  If  this 
figure  surprises  you,  what  will  you  say  when 
you  read  in  the  report  of  Surgeon  John  Mc- 
Mullen  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  that  he  estimates  as  a  result  of  his 
survey,  that  in  eastern  Kentucky  alone  there 
are  fully  33,000  suffering  '  from  Trachoma. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  individuals  will 
not  become  totally  blind,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  and  all  of  them, 
until  their  eyes  are  cured,  are  a  menace  to 
their  communities. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Trachoma  is  one  of 
the  oldest  diseases  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  its  existence  or  location  in  the  United 
States  until  1912,  when  Congress  appropriated 
money  to  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  examination  as  to  its  prevalence  and 
other  communicable  diseases  in  the  United 
States.  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Kentucky  should  devote  its  entire  bulletin  for 
July.  1915.  to  this  subject  and  should  circulate 
25,000  copies  of  the  same  throughout  the  state 
is  significant. 

We  felt  that  every  reader  of  this  magazine 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  and  therefore  asked  permis- 
sion to  reprint  the  bulletin.  Let  us  take 
warning  from  Kentucky  and  see  to  it  that 
Trachoma  does  not  gain  a  foothold  in  our 
own  state. 


™  ■     B.,i  «  .     A.s   our    readers    know,    Ohio 
Ohio   Relief   For  ' 

The   Blind        haS'     SinCe    1908>    been    giving 

public  outdoor  relief  to  the 
blind.  This  public  charitable  assistance  is 
usually  called  a  pension,  although  every  dic- 
tionary clearly  defines  pension  as  being  some- 
thing given  for  services  previously  rendered, 
and  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  word, 
the  relief  which  is  being  given  to  the  blind  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  is  not  in  any  sense  a  pension. 
Furthermore,  the  law  is  quite  clear  upon  this 
matter,  which  shows  that  this  financial  assist- 
ance is  only  intended  for  those  who,  unless 
relieved  as  authorized  by  "the  pension  law," 
would  become  a  charge  upon  the  public,  or 
upon  those  not  required  by  law  to  support 
them,  and  "such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature."  Of  course 
the  term  "pension"  sounds  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  recipient,  but  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  the  law,  or 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  Ohio 
courts  has  ever  questioned  its  being  anything 
other  than  public  outdoor  relief. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  efforts 
being  made  in  several  other  states  to  secure 
such  financial  assistance  for  the  needy  blind, 
and  we  are  almost  daily  receiving  questions 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  printing  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  of  Cincinnati,  which  he 
presented  at  the  1915  Ohio  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Dr.  Strieker  has 
probably  given  more  time  to  the  study  of  this 
law  than  any  other  person  in  Ohio.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Blind  Relief  Commission  in  1908,  and  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief to  the  blind  of  that  county,  in  which  Cin- 
cinnati is  located,  until   the   present   time. 

In  1914,  when  the  County  Blind  Relief 
Commissions  were  abolished,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pension  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  commissioners  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  have  charge  of  all  other  count) 
matters  from  the  building  of  bridges  and  roads 
to  the  care  of  the  county's  poor,  appointed  Dr. 
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the  state  of  Ohio  is  not  in  any  sense  a  pension. 
Furthermore,  the  law  is  quite  clear  upon  this 
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ance is  only  intended  for  those  who,  unless 
relieved  as  authorized  by  "the  pension  law," 
would  become  a  charge  upon  the  public,  or 
upon  those  not  required  by  law  to  support 
them,  and  "such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  efforts 
being  made  in  several  other  states  to  secure 
such  financial  assistance  for  the  needy  blind, 
and  we  are  almost  daily  receiving  questions 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  printing  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Louis  Strieker,  of  Cincinnati,  which  he 
presented  at  the  1915  Ohio  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Dr.  Strieker  has 
probably  given  more  time  to  the  study  of  this 
law  than  any  other  person  in  Ohio.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Blind  Relief  Commission  in  1908,  and  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief to  the  blind  of  that  county,  in  which  Cin- 
cinnati  is  located,  until  the  present   time. 

In  1914,  when  the  County  Blind  Relief 
Commissions  were  abolished,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pension  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  commissioners  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  have  charge  of  all  other  count) 
matters  from  the  building  of  bridges  and  roads 
to  the  care  of  the  county's  poor,  appointed  Dr. 
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Strieker  to  take  care  of  the  distribution  of 
the  relief  for  the  blind  in  Hamilton  county. 
From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1908,  in 
spite  of  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
relief  to  the  blind  in  this  state,  Dr.  Strieker 
has  always  had  personal  supervision  of  the 
work  in  Hamilton  county.  He  has  taken  the 
greatest  personal  pride  in  keeping  clear  and 
complete  records  of  every  transaction,  even 
during  the  time  when  he  was  not  allowed 
money  even  for  postage  stamps,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  many  an  investigating  trip  at 
his  own  expense. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  present  com- 
missioners of  Hamilton  county  have  seen  fit 
to  make  a  definite  appropriation  so  that  the 
administrative  expenses  are  properly  defrayed, 
and  Dr.  Strieker  is  now  able  to  continue  the 
excellent  records  which  he  has  kept  so  care- 
fully from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Strieker  is 
able  to  give  us  this  comprehensive  and  accurate 
statement  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  relief  to  the  blind  in  Hamilton  county 
because  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  in 
this  field. 


_  On    Friday,    November    26th, 

Another  Paper  ,,_,     '  .  .,-.,,» 

1915,      lhe   Cincinnati   Globe 
for  the  Blind        ^^    ag    h    state^    jg    «pub_ 

lished  to  interest  the  seeing  in  the  blind"  began 
to  make  its  weekly  appearance  in  ink  print. 
The  Editor,  Mr.  Frank  Maciewski,  an  ener- 
getic blind  man  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  under- 
taking to  bring  out  this  publication,  started 
with  the  endorsement  of  well  known  friends 
of  the  blind  in  his  city.  The  periodical  is  at 
present  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  four  page 
newspaper  and  prints  much  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to 
send  their  annual  subscription  of  a  dollar  for 
"The  Cincinnati  Globe"  to  414  Greenwood 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


,    .  _  At  the  back  of  this  issue  we  are 

Letters  from  ... 

re-printing  a  series  of  letters 
ur  nen  s.  ^jen  we  have  received  from 
many  workers  for  the  blind.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  find  how  general  is  the  approbation 
that  is  felt  for  the  magazine.  A  copy  of  these 
letters  with  an  appeal  was  sent  to  each  of  our 
subscribers,  and  the  response  has  been  suffi- 
ciently   liberal    to    warrant    the   employment   of 


an  assistant,  at  least,  for  the  next  six  months. 
As  one  of  our  friends  says,  however,  "such 
letters  are  not  checks,"  and  while  almost  every 
institution  has  made  some  reply  to  our  request 
for  assistance,  it  is  apparent  that  we  shall 
have  to  rely  for  some  time  to  come  upon  con- 
tributions from  men  and  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  general  social  welfare  work.  If 
every  reader  would  make  an  effort  to  secure 
one  five  dollar  donation,  the  magazine  could 
easily  employ  adequate  assistance,  and  appear 
every  two  months,  which  is  the  desire  of  most 
of  our  supporters.  Extra  copies  of  these 
letters  will  be  forwarded  upon  request  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  think  they  can  interest  a 
new  friend  in  the  magazine. 


Two    Interesting 
Books 


All  workers  for  the  blind 
who  have  not  already  done 
so,  should  purchase  "Hit- 
ting the  Dark  Trail,"  by  Clarence  Hawkes, 
and  "Closed  Doors,"  by  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague.  Both  of  these  volumes  are  real 
contributions  to  the   literature  of  the  blind. 

The  autobiography  of  Clarence  Hawkes, 
who  lost  his  sight  as  a  young  lad,  must  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  every  blind  young  man  or 
woman  who  reads  it.  The  splendid  fight  he 
made  to  win  for  himself  a  place  in  the  world 
of  letters  will  not  only  stimulate  those  who 
are  blind,  but  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  see. 

Lest  our  readers  think  we  recommend  Mr. 
Hawkes'  book  merely  because  we  are  true 
friends  of  the  blind,  we  wish  to  remind  them 
that  he  is  the  author  of  many  fascinating 
nature  study  books.  Let  any  one  who  is  the 
fortunate  parent  of  a  norma:  boy  of  ten  give 
him  a  copy  of  "Shaggy  Coat,"  and  he  will 
not  stop  to  ask  whether  the  author  can  see  or 
not.  From  actual  experience  the  writer  can 
testify  that  his  boy  never  read  a  book  with 
keener  zest  than  Mr.  Hawkes'  interesting 
story  about  the  beaver — in  fact  every  Ameri- 
can ought  to  read  it.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  student  of  animals,  birds, 
fields,  and  forest  through  his  books,  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  been  persuaded  to  tell  us  something 
of  himself  in  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail." 

Miss    Montague's    book    likewise    will    help 


*"IIitting  the  Dark  Trail,"  by  Clarence  Hawkes. 
Henry    Holt   &   Company.    N.    Y.,    1915.     $1.00. 

"Closed  Doors,"  by  Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  1915.  $1.00. 
(For  further  information,  see  advertisement  on  third 
page    of    cover,    this    magazine.) 
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every  reader  to  gain,  through  the  spiritual 
eyes  of  the  blind,  a  new  point  of  view.  Her 
actual  knowledge  of  work  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  has  saved  her  from  making  any  of 
the  foolish  or  overdrawn  statements  that  we 
sometimes  find  in  stories  about  those  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  indeed  she  tells  her 
stories  with  such  an  insight  into  human  na- 
ture that  the  reader  does  not  have  to  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  blind  or  the  deaf  to 
be  thrilled  with  the  lives  she  helps  us  live. 
Whether  one  believes  in  or  prefers  the  manual 
or  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak, 
the  reader  must  be  calous  who  does  not  shed 
a  tear  as  he  sees  that  little  heart  broken  deaf 
child  rush  from  the  entrance  to  the  reception 
room  because,    for  the   moment   in   his  joyous 


excitement,  he  has  forgotten  how  to  say 
"Mo-ther,"  to  the  blind  woman  who  has  never 
seen   her  child  or  heard   him   speak  before. 

Miss  Montague  has  such  a  command  of 
English  that  she  is  able  to  interpret  the 
promptings  of  her  love  for  those  about  whom 
she  writes  with  such  delicacy  that  her  readers 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  helpful  message^ 
that  underlie  her  beautiful  sketches. 

That  the  works  of  both  Miss  Montague  and 
Mr.  Hawkes  are  already  being  produced  in 
raised  type  so  that  the  blind  as  well  as  their 
seeing  friends  may  enjoy  them  is  a  proof  of 
their  worth.  Again,  we  heartily  urge  all  of 
our  readers  to  purchase  both  of  these  books 
— they  are  most  thoughtful,  inspiring,  and  in- 
teresting. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


W.    B.    HALL. 

W.  B.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind,  dropped 
dead  October  20,  while  playing  tennis.  Apo- 
plexy was  said  to  be  the  cause  of   death. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  July, 
1865.  The  family  moved  to  Massachusetts 
while  he  was  still  an  infant  and  to  Kansas  in 


1873.  He  graduated  from  the  Kansas  Normal 
School  at  Emporia  in  1891  and  married  Miss 
Sadie  E.  Kirby  at  Industry,  Kansas,  in  1893. 
He  was  superintendent  of  city  schools  at 
Hope,  Cherokee,  Marion  and  Abilene.  Was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Kansas  City,  by  Gov. 
Hock,  in  1905,  from  which  post  he  was  called 
to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
in  September,  1913. 

Mr.  Hall  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  church  from  early  manhood.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Text  Book  Com- 
mission for  five  years,  Secretary  of  the  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  Association  of  that  state 
for  four  years  and  had  been  its  president  for 
two  years  when  he  was  called  west.  He  was 
the  father  of  six  children,  three  of  whom  are 
now    living — Charlotte,    Willard    and    Andrew. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Hall  was  Cap- 
tain-General of  Vancouver  Commandery  Xo. 
3  0,  Knights  Templar.  This  body  and  the  two 
Blue  Lodges  of  Vancouver  attended  the  fu- 
neral in  full  regalia. 

This  man  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  was  a  careful,  con- 
scientious and  successful  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Hall,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  his  work,  has 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  her  bereavement  and 
our  hearty  good  wishes  for  her  success. 

(From  The  Washingtonian,  Oct.  28,  1915.) 


SOME  PRESENT-DAY  AIMS  AND  METHODS  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  A.  A.  I.  B.  1915  CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE 

By  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


As  you  know,  my  work  has  been  largely 
that  of  builder  and  reconstructor.  Those  of 
you  who  read  reports  know,  too,  the  princi- 
ples I  have  labored  to  embody  in  material  en- 
vironment for  blind  youth  while  at  certain 
residential  schools.  But  you  cannot  know  that 
with  the  realization  of  my  hopes  and  ideals  in 
this  matter  of  equipment  I  have  come  to  real- 
ize more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  truly  edu- 
cating blind  youth. 

I  need  scarcely  rehearse  here  the  difficul- 
ties. They  are  evident  enough  at  the  outset — 
pupil  material  more  often  than  not  having  a 
poor  start  in  life  and  early  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  that  sense  through  which  nine- 
tenths  of  childhood's  impressions  come — cut 
off  from  much  active  play  and  that  whole- 
some competition  with  others  which  results 
in  self-help — the  wonder  of  it  is  that  so  many 
of  our  pupils  come  to  us  as  capable  as  they 
are. 

The  first  task  of  the  wise  motherly  women 
in  whose  charge  we  place  these  newcomers  is 
to  straighten  out  the  little  human  tangles  ;  and, 
should  an  intelligent  visitor  look  in  upon  the 
group  at  periods  of  three  months,  she  would 
be-  astonished  each  time  at  the  progress  made. 
The  fond  parents  are  naturally  delighted  and 
eagerly  return  the  children  after  vacations. 
What  we  have  done  so  far  has  resulted  from 
the  simple  hygienic  routine  of  the  kindergar- 
ten family  life.  For  the  first  time  since  birth 
the  whole  child  has  been  put  at  work,  and  his 
growth  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  T 
write  the  older  and  stronger  boys  of  my  own 
kindergarten  are  carrying  their  mattresses 
down  stairs  to  be  beaten  and  sunned  upon  the 
grass.  How  big  and  smart  the  little  fellows 
feel!  Yes,  this  is  the  formative  stage,  the 
stage  of  maximum  growth  of  body  and  soul, 
and  it  would  appear  as  though  coming  under 
such  stimulative  influence  as  we  there  supply 
ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  blind  child. 

T  have  said  that  the  parents  eagerly  return 
their  children  after  vacation.  It  is  their  con- 
fession of  a  sense  of  incompetence,  or  perhaps 
more  truly  the  sharing  of  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing which  most  parents  seem  to  have,  that  the 
responsibility  of  training  children  is  the  teach- 


er's, not  theirs.  In  proportion  as  this  is  true 
must  we  strive  to  catch  our  pupils  early,  and 
only  in  proportion  as  home  conditions  change 
and  responsibilities  are  met'  there,  would  it 
appear  wise  to  resort  to  other  means  of  in- 
struction than  that  supplied  in  our  institu- 
tions. We  must  all  be  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic school  movement  for  the  blind  and  be 
watchful  supporters  of  it ;  nevertheless,  I  must 
still  believe  that,  as  society  is  now  constitu- 
ted, the  blind  child  would  best  spend  his  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  years  at  the  residential 
school;  for  there  the  conditions  of  correction, 
of  equal  competition  and  of  nutrition  best  fa- 
vor his  symmetrical  development. 

"But  the  world  is  not  like  life  in  the  institu- 
tion," say  the  proponents  of  the  public  school. 
Very  true ;  and  it  may  eventually  prove  wise 
for  us  to  conduct  only  a  small  grammar  school 
department,  graduating  most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  age  back  home  and  into  the  pub- 
lic school  wherever  conditions  admit  of  it. 
The  object  of  this  would  be  to  restore  the 
child,  while  still  formative,  to  the  normal 
competition  of  the  world  he  must  live  in  and 
to  replace  upon  the  parents  the  proper  respon- 
sibility for  their  handicapped  offspring.  The 
better  to  serve  this  plan  the  institutions  would 
have  both  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools 
and  with  the  parents.  That  is,  we  should  bring 
about  such  modifications  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  as  would  free  at  least  the  blind 
child  from  the  limitations  of  that  system.  Tt 
is  delightful  to  know  that  the  presence  of  the 
blind  child  is  tonic  and  makes  for  tender- 
ness to  his  seeing  schoolmates ;  but  the  great- 
est good  of  the  blind  child  must  be  furthered 
also.  If  the  pedagogic  use  of  color  and  pic- 
ture and  drawing  is  potent  to  the  former, 
that  of  music  is  potent  to  the  latter;  as  are 
also  physical  and  manual  training.  Many  of 
the  things  which  the  average  child  learns  out 
of  school  must  be  added  to  the  school  cur- 
riculum of  the  blind  child;  for  instance,  he 
must  have  vastly  more  physicial  and  correct- 
ive work,  vastly  more  manual  training.  Coop- 
eration with  the  parents  should  be  fostered  by 
getting  the  mother  or  sister  to  spend  a  day  at 
the  institution   before   the  child   leaves   it  and 
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by  showing  her  how  the  children  there  are 
made  equal  to  their  daily  duties.  Even 
though  the  child  is  not  leaving  school,  if  we 
can  get  the  home  to  adopt  some  of  the  in- 
stitution regimen,  we  are  helping  ourselves 
and  the  child.  A  wise  kindergartner  once 
gave  me  this  point,  and  1  have  lived  to  thank 
her    for    it. 

If  we  do  not  cooperate  with  public  school 
and  parent,  the  children  will  most  likely  suf- 
fer through  the  transfer.  If,  however,  we 
continue  to  keep  our  grammar  school  children, 
we  assume  the  duties  of  both  parent  and 
teacher ;  then  the  burden  will  remain  with  us 
to  see  to  it  that  our  residential  schools  reduce 
to  a  minimum  their  most  vulnerable  feature, — 
the  artificial  environment  with  which  they 
tend  to  surround  their  pupils,  the  fairy-tale- 
like magic  with  which  things  and  events  come 
to  pass, — all  out  of  relation  to  the  personal 
effort  put  forth.  Blind  people  of  all  others 
must  not  grow  up  to  feel  that  things  "just 
happen"  or  "do  themselves" ;  for  if  so,  tragedy 
will  surely  follow. 

You  know  very  well  how  deeply  I  have  felt 
my  responsibility  in  rehabilitating  a  second 
institution,  also  with  what  care  I  have  tried 
to  meet  it.  The  means  adopted  need  not  be 
restated  in  detail.  I  rebuilt  for  all  the 
school  departments, — kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  and  high, — which  fact  indicates  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  com- 
plete institution.  But  I  did  not  build  larger, 
only  better,  in  order  to  approach  the  ideals 
formed  through  long  and  wide  experience. 
The  institution  will  soon  be  full ;  but  I  have 
faith,  too,  in  the  splendid  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness,  and  in 
the  extension  of  public  school  classes  for  the 
semi-sighted  and  for  the  blind,  and  I  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  three 
shall  work  together  for  the  sole  end  of  being 
of  most   service   to  the  individual  child. 

But  as  to  the  residential  school,  let  it  be- 
ware of  keeping  its  pupils  too  long,  of  giving 
them  too  much  for  nothing,  of  providing  too 
many  things  ready  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  experts,  of  having  too  fixed  a  routine  and 
of  living  a  life  almost  freed  from  responsi- 
bility; in  short,  let  it  beware  of  institutionaliz- 
ing its  pupils.  Xow.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
corporate  nature  of  such  a  school  furnishes 
us  advantages  which  we  should  be  quick  to 
seize.  A  dozen  years  ago  I  felt  it  to  be  no 
necessary    part    of    the    institution's    responsi- 


bility to  require  more  of  the  pupils  than  good 
behavior  and  strict  attention  to  ht'dth  and 
school  studies.  I  now  feci  that,  when  the 
hoarding  school  receives  a  child,  it  assumes 
also  the  parental  responsibility  of  promoting 
in  every  way  the  education  of  that  child  to- 
wards social  efficiency.  It  may  be  difficult  for 
us  to  do  this,  but  it  is  our  task  nevertheless, 
and  we  cannot  justly  argue  ourselves  out  of  a 
position  of  responsibility  towards  it.  We  say 
our  duty  is  to  lift  as  many  as  possible  on  to 
the  plane  of  self-support.  Of  course ;  hut 
blind  people  cannot  so  easily  as  others  learn 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  daily  life  unless 
accustomed  to  meet  them  day  by  day.  There- 
fore, we  should  eagerly  seize  the  opportunities 
of  our  community  life  and  make  everyone  in 
it  "a  self-respecting  cooperating  agent  in  the 
enterprise."  It  has  been  my  recent  fortune 
to  be  able  to  rebuild  on  the  plan  best  adapted 
to  promote  this  sort  of  thing,  the  small  cot- 
tage family  plan,  and  by  so  doing  to  have 
opened  up  for  my  boys  the  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  growth  and  social  efficiency  my  girls 
already  had.  This  is  through  simple  house- 
work done  every  day.  Everybody  contributes. 
And  it  assures  not  only  a  happier,  more  fric- 
tionless  household  hut  also  a  less  expensive 
one;  for  to  my  own  surprise  I  find  that  the 
closer  care  and  attention  to  waste  and  the 
practicability  of  using  leftovers  in  the  small 
family  plan  makes  the  cost  of  food  less  than 
in  the  congregate  plan.  I  feel  that  an  example 
of  proper  economy  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
blind  people  who  especially  need  to  learn 
lessons  of  thrift.  The  hours  of  school  are  not 
one  whit  curtailed  on  account  of  the  house- 
work done  by  the  pupils;  but  if  they  had  to 
be,  I  should  continue  the  system  just  the 
same. 

This  kind  of  socialized  education  may  not 
be  practical  in  the  congregate  institution. 
Then  seek  some  other  channel  of  supplying 
it,  even  if  only  to  fill  in  profitably  the  free 
time  gaps  in  the  grammar  school  period  of 
adolescence.  This  is  the  time  of  greatest  re- 
sponsibility. Hence,  we  have  all  welcomed 
athletics.  Some  schools  have  introduced  gar- 
dening, some  poultry  keeping,  still  others  the 
boy  scout  and  the  camp  fire  movements,— 
those  magnificent  conceptions  which  are  big 
with  promise  according  to  the  spirit  of  their 
leaders.  A  few  have  turned  their  boys'  shop 
or  one  of  their  shops  into  a  laboratory  po- 
tentially  equiped   with  all   manner  of   facilities 
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for  doing  and  making  things  dear  to  the 
heart  of  boyhood,  and  after  discovering  a 
man  who  is  at  once  a  mechanic  of  resource- 
fulness and  vision  and  a  real  boy  leader,  have 
bidden  him  develop  his  opportunities  to  the 
utmost,  being  present  in  his  shop  in  free 
time,  of  course;  for  then  is  his  greatest 
chance.  Boys  will  flock  to  such  a  place  even 
from  the  playground  and  develop  there  a 
capacity  surprising  alike  to  themselves  and 
to  their  school  teachers;  for  capacity  grows 
with  interest,  and  interest  aroused  and  sus- 
stained  through  self  activity  under  inspira- 
tional guidance  is  more. potent  than  that  ex- 
acted in  a  fixed  course  of  study  or  exercises. 
Therefore,  hold  your  man  when  you  have 
found  him,  paying  him,  if  necessary,  more 
than  any  other  teacher,  even  though  doing  so 
requires  that  you  economize  in  any  other 
school  department  whatsover ;  for  after  all  he 
is  the  real  educator  who  teaches  not  subjects 
but  boys,  and  your  laboratory  shop  is  one  of 
his  most  fertile  fields.  The  newest  and  finest 
family  boarding  school  for  rich  boys  which  I 
visited  in  Germany  four  years  ago  and  for 
the  privilege  of  seeing  which  I  had  to  obtain 
a  permit  from  the  governmental  department 
of  education,  the  Arndt  Gymnasium  near 
Berlin,  was  equipped  with  this  kind  of  free- 
time  laboratory.  The  same  principle  is  car- 
ried out  and  improved  upon  here  at  home  in 
orphanages  just  outside  of  New  York  City, 
the  Xew  York  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  He- 
brew Sheltering  Guardian  Society.  Study  Dr. 
Reeder's  book,  "How  Two  Hundred  Children 
Live  and  Learn,"  or  better  still  visit  "  both 
these  cottage  family  homes,  and  while  visit- 
ing go  also  to  Virginia  to  see  Hampton  In- 
stitute. 

A  rich  man  once  asked  where  the  best 
school  might  be  and  was  told  "at  Hampton." 
"All.  but  that  is  for  negroes  and  Indians,"  he 
exclaimed.  "T  cannot  send  my  boy  there." 
"No,"  was  the  reply.  "Your  boy  is  white, 
and  therefore  the  best  school  in  the  land  is 
closed  to  him."  Do  you  ask  why  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  are  the  best  schools?  T  an- 
swer, visit  them  long  enough,  and  you  will 
perceive  why.  Their  course  of  training  is 
not  tainted,  as  much  as  onrs  still  is,  with  the 
Roman  ideal  of  training  a  ruling  class.  No; 
their  course  is  based  upon  what  is  most 
adapted  to  make  the  laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire  and  keep  him  so,  to  make  him  enjoy  his 
work  and  not  strive  to  shirk  it;   for  the  con- 


sciousness of  being  a  producer  is  after  all  the 
greatest  source  of  happiness.  Moreover,  the 
Hampton  graduate  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
color  is  a  badge  to  be  lived  up  to,  that  it  im- 
poses obligations  to  his  race  which  it  be- 
comes his  dearest  privilege  to  meet.  The 
Hampton  graduate  is  therefore  really  and 
truly  educated ;  for  he  is  fitted  to  live  with 
his  kind,  because  he  is  acceptable  both  for 
what  he  can  produce  and  what  he  is, — in  other 
words,  he  is   socially  educated. 

When  the  graduates  of  such  orphanages 
and  institutions  go  out  into  the  world  places 
are  found  for  them  to  fill ;  but  the  impor- 
tant point  is,  they  fill  them.  This  is  because 
the  youth  who  has  been  socially  efficient  in 
the  community  of  youth  is  the  better  able  to 
be  so-  in  the  community  of  men. 

Some  of  our  schools  employ  field  officers,  to 
follow  up  or  otherwise  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  their  graduates.  And  every  time  we 
succeed  in  placing  one  we  are  very  happy. 
The  difficulty  here  is  largely  in  having  our  ex- 
pupil  keep  his  job  after  getting  it.  We  have 
no  right  to  attribute  this  failure  so  much  to 
public  prejudice  to  employing  the  blind  or 
even  to  the  limitations  of  blindness  itself  as 
to  the  shortcomings  of  our  system  of  educating 
the  blind.  Our  trouble  has  been — at  least,  I 
feel  that  mine  has — that  our  training  has  been 
vocational  at  the  expense  of  all-round  educa- 
tion ;  for  example,  our  girls  who  can  be  spared 
from  home  should  not  only  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept places  as  mothers'  helpers,  and  some  of 
our  boys  as  dishwashers,  and  the  like,  and  in 
these  positions  be  efficient  and  personally  ac- 
ceptable, but  they  should  jump  at  the  chance 
to  be  employed  at  something  honorable,  how- 
ever humble,  rather  than  be  consumers  of  the 
bounty  of  others.  Making  good  in  life  de- 
pends as  truly  upon  tact  as  upon  talent.  A 
good  motto  for  the  blind  is,  "Be  useful  and  you 
will  be  used";  but,  in  order  to  get  the  chance 
and  to  keep  it,  they  must  cultivate  the  Graces 
as  well  as  the  Muses, — in  other  words,  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  communities 
they  live  in.  This  personality  for  service  is 
better  than  learning,  and  those  of  the  blind 
who  possess  it,  by  the  very  example  of  their 
courage,  become  a  blessing  to  society  and  a 
joy   to   themselves. 

The  blind  cannot  demand  what  they  con- 
sider their  rights,  lest  in  so  doing  they  lose 
their   privileges.     They   must  get   through   de- 
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serving  and  through  winning.  They  know 
that  their  condition  is  a  responsibility,  that 
what  one  of  them  does  reflects  on  the  whole 
number  of  the  blind,  that  they  are  considered 
by  others  a  class,  but  they  too  often  forget  it. 
Because  a  similar  thing  has  occurred  several 
times  in  the  last  few  years,  I  want  to  tell  of 
a  happening  in  my  state  which  illustrates 
what  I  have  just  said.  A  blind  girl  graduate 
of  our  school,  by  demanding  through  lawyers 
and  through  public  hearings  the  right  to  do 
practice  teaching  in  a  public  school  as  part  of 
her  normal  school  course,  has  closed  the  state 
normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  to  the  blind 
for  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution have  been  welcomed  in  them  for  over 
thirty   years. 

Let  me  close  with  perhaps  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  our  work.  The  whole  ideal  of 
education  is  rapidly  changing.  We  are  in  a 
stage  of  experimentation.  Sober  happiness  in 
this  world  rather  than  in  another  is  our  goal. 


Our  age  is  one  of  determined  optimism.  We 
believe  we  can  tit  every  man  to  do  with  joy 
his  own  part  of  the  world's  work.  In  Amer- 
ica no  man  belongs  to  a  class  and  is  born  to 
take  up  the  work  of  that  class.  Each  must 
find  his  own  work,  fit  for  it,  and  do  it  gladly. 
Blindness  is  a  handicap,  and  the  man  in  the 
race  with  a  handicap  has  to  put  forth  the 
more  energy.  But  just  here  comes  in  a  help 
which  our  schools  can  give.  As  our  public 
schools  have  now  their  school  visitors,  our 
big  department  stores  their  social  worker,  our 
hospitals  their  follow-up  agent,  so  the  right 
kind  of  graduate  employed  by  the  institution 
to  visit  parents,  making  explanations  and  sug- 
gestions, following  up  discouraged  ex-pupils 
and  giving  them  encouragement  and  advice, 
as  some  of  our  field  officers  do,  multiplies  the 
value  of  the  school.  Where  there  is  a  com- 
mission for  the  blind  we  are  freed  from  some 
of  the  larger  tasks  of  securing  employment  to 
take  up  the  more  intimate  social  work  for  the 
institution  itself. 
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By  HENRY  STAINSBY,  Secretary-General 


Editor's  Note:  So  much  attention  has  been  called 
to  Britis'i  Braille  (we  use  this  term  to  differentiate 
it  from  American  Braille)  as  a  result  of  the  Uniform 
Type  discussion  that  we  thought  our  readers  would 
be  interested  to  read  something  about  the  printing 
house  for  the  blind  in  England,  which  might  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  American  Printing  House  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  the  exception  however  that 
the  printing  department  of  the  National  Institute  re- 
ceives  no  subsidy  from  the  government. 

Recently  the  National  Institute,  which  is  the  new 
name  for' the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
moved  into  a  splendid  new  building  at  224-6-8  Great 
Portland  St.  Much  new  equipment  was  installed  and 
largely  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign  by  the 
Pres.,  Mr.  C  Arthur  Pearson,  who  is  well  known 
to  our  readers,  a  generous  endowment  fund  was 
raised  just  before  war  broke  out,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  large  corps  of  workers  to  continue  to 
produce  Braille  books.  We  asked  Mr.  Stainsby  if 
he  would  give  us  some  facts  relative  to  t  is  branch 
of  the  Institute's  activities  and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from   his  letter. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute has  other  important  and  far  reaching  branches 
besides  its  printing  department. 

The  Publishing  Department  of  this  Institute 
is  in  full  working  order  and  we  are  now  issu- 
ing about  30  new  Braille  volumes  per  month 
in  addition  to  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
current  lrterature,  pamphlets  and  music.  Each 
of  the  new  bound  volumes  referred  to  consists 
of  160  pages,  size  10^4  x  13*4  inches  and  we 
turn    out    3000    of    these    volumes    per    month. 


The  total  number  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  number  about  10,000  per  month.  The 
Carnegie    United    Kingdom    Trust    have    com- 


'Stereotyping"    Metal    Plates. 
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Proofreading   the    Plates. 


Folding    and    Collating. 


missioned  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  produce  the  book  plates  of  28  works  by- 
standard  authors  forming  150  Braille  volumes 
in  all  and  have  also  ordered  the  Institute  to 
supply  30  copies  of  each  (4,500  in  all)  to  the 
National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W.,  to  which 
they  are  being  presented  by  the  Trust.  All 
these    valuable    works    will    be    added    to    the 


Institute's  Catalogue  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
low  price  of  2/6d.  per  volume.  The  Institute 
is  committed  to  the  production  during  this 
Institute's  Catalogue  and  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
year,  of  30,000  large  2-page  book  plates  in 
addition  to  the  usual  large  output  for  em- 
bossed periodicals  and  music  and  urgent  work 
which  must  be  dealt  with. 

The    fast-running   hot-embossing   presses    of 


Printing    from    the    Plates. 


Sewing    the    Books. 
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the  Institute  are  capable  of  an  output  of  24,000 
pages  of  Braille  per  hour. 

The  Publishing  Department  is  replete  with 
every  labour  saving  machine  which  can  be 
obtained  including  folding  machines,  book 
stitching  machines,   gluing  machines,   etc.,   etc. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  and  com- 
modious new  building  is  the  room  for  storing 
its  books.  This  room  fitted  with  excellent  iron 
shelving  will  provide  storage  for  some  70,000 
large  volumes. 

The  Institute  also  has  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  Letterpress  Department  in  which  all  the 
printing  of  the  Institute  is  carried  out,  even  to 
the  printing  and  illustrating  (in  colors)  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institute. 


The  publication  of  books  in  the  Moon  type 
is  carried  on  at  the  Institute's  "Moon"  Branch 
in  Brighton.  Since  the  death  of  Miss  Moon, 
new  Trustees  have  been  appointed,  viz.,  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  President  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  Trustees  have  assigned  the 
management  of  the  Moon  Society  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  and  it  has  become 
a  Branch  of  the  Institute.  The  Printing 
Works  have  been  improved  and  the  output  of 
Moon  books  is  now  greater  than  ever  before. 


THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
PENSION  LAW  OF  OHIO 

By  DR.  LOUIS  STRICKER,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  Needy  Blind 
(General  Code.     Sections  2962—70.     As  Amended  February  18,  1913) 


Louis   Strieker,  M.   D. 


Blindness  has  never 
required  an  advocate  to 
bring  people  to  a  reali- 
zation of  its  blighting 
influence;  of  the  great 
handicap  it  imposes,  not 
only  to  the  attainment  of 
an  education,  but  to  self- 
support.  It  closes  up 
practically  every  avenue 
of  employment  in  which 
sight  is  a  factor.  The 
proverb,  "A  blind  man, 
a  poor  man,"   expresses  it  all. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  make  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  obligatory.  Illinois,  Maine  and 
New  York  City  also  give  pensions.  Time  and 
again  our  Legislature  has  passed  remedial 
legislation,  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  but  each 
time  serious  opposition  developed,  and  the 
matter  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  with  dispassionate  legal  judgment  has 
declared  such  statutes  unconstitutional,  until 
finally  "A  Daniel  Came  to  Judgment,"  and 
pointed  the  way  to  a  legal  remedy. 

Such  a  law  (the  Carrol  Bill  Sec.  2962-2970, 
General  Code  of  Ohio)  was  enacted  and  pro- 
vided    this     saving     clause,     namely     that     of 


NEED.  This  law  was  declared  constitutional 
by  our  Supreme  Court. 

Under  this  law  the  County  Blind  Relief 
Commissions  acted  from  1908-1913.  And  well 
I  recall  the  earnestness  with  which  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  this  work  were  considered 
at  these  conferences.  Every  phase  of  the  law 
was  seriously  and  earnestly  discussed.  And 
the  work  was  just  beginning  to  be  uniformly 
carried  out  in  all  the  counties,  and  the  blind 
had  in  fact  become  the  personal  charges  of 
the  various  commissions,  when  lo,  the  Com- 
missions were  abolished  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, all  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  cen- 
tral board  in   Columbus. 

First,  the  Legislature  amended  the  law 
thereby  abolishing  the  County  Blind  Relief 
Commissions,  and  placed  their  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Commissioners.  (The 
Horwitz  Bill.)  But  the  ink  with  which  this 
bill  was  signed  was  hardly  dry  on  the  paper, 
when  the  Legislature  revoked  this  law  and 
again  amended  it,  the  so-called  Deaton  Bill, 
creating  "An  Institution  for  the  Blind,"  and 
providing  in  effect  for  a  Central  Board,  rais- 
ing the  pension  from  $150.00  to  $240.00,  not- 
withstanding that  litigation  had  proven  that 
fully  80%  of  the  counties  could  not  pay  over 
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$75.00  per  annum  under  the  existing  Smith 
1%  Tax  Law.  The  money  to  be  raised  by  a 
State  Tax  Levy  of  l/6th  of  a  mill  and  de- 
manding that  all  balances  to  the  credit  of 
this  particular  purpose  be  transfered  to  the 
State  Treasurer.  This  the  County  Treasurers 
refused  to  do  and  a  number  of  suits  were  at 
once  brought  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  now  once  more  had  the  whole 
matter  before  them.     The  Court  held : 

1st.  That  the  original  Blind  Law,  The 
Carrol  Bill  is  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative 
power,     not     repugent     to     the     Constitution. 

But 

2nd.  The  creation  of  a  State  Commission 
and  State  control  under  the  guise  of  "An  In- 
stitution for  The  Blind"  by  expenditure  of 
public  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  a  private 
purpose,  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
saying,  "no  tax  shall  be  levied  except  in  pur- 
surance  of  law,  and  every  law  imposing  a  tax, 
shall  state  distinctly  the  object  of  the  same 
to  which  only  it  shall  be  applied." 

In  consequence  of  this  decisipn  the  law  re- 
verted to  the  previous  amendment,  the  Hor- 
witz  Bill,  which  abolished  the  Blind  Relief 
Commissions  and  placed  their  powers  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Commissioners,  who 
today  are  the  legal  distributors  of  this  Blind 
Relief. 

While  this  law  was  in  abeyance  and  the 
litigation  in  progress,  covering  a  period  of 
nine  months,  the  hardship  visited  on  the  blind 
was  very  great  and  I  recall  one  case  at  least 
in  which  death  by  starvation  ensued.  True, 
$150.00  per  annum  or  about  42  cents  a  day  is 
not  a  princely  sum,  nevertheless  it  has  proven 
sufficient  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
the  wolf   from   the   door. 

Let  those  who  believe  themselves  actuated 
by  motives  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  con- 
sider well  and  hesitate  long,  before  they  again 
try  by  any  means  to  add  to  or  detract  from 
this  law.  Blind  laws  seem  to  rest  on  a  rather 
shaky  foundation  and  pensions  for  classes  do 
not   conform  with  our  constitution. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  present  law  rests  on  THE 
NEED  and  when  two  disinterested  persons 
swear  "that  unless  relieved  under  this  act,  the 
applicant  will  become  a  charge  on  the  public 
or  those  who  by  law  arc  not  required  to  sup- 
port him,"  by  this  declaration  they  are  practi- 
cally declaring  the  applicant  a  pauper,  and 
places  the  beneficiary  in  the  same  category  as 
tho^e  accepting  "Outdoor  Relief." 


May  25,  1908,  to  September  15,  1915: 

TOTAL     NUMBER    OF    APPLICANTS     CONSIDERED. 

Single  White  Colored 

Males 116         17 

Females. 83         10 


199         27 

Married  White  Colored  Total 

Males 192         24         349 

Females. 169         28         290 


361 
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PENSIONS    DENIED    OR    DISCONTINUED. 

Not  Blind. 71 

Not  Needy.. 57 

Non  Residents. __ 12 

Not  Becoming  Blind  in  State 6 

Removed  from  State  and  County 17 

Could  not  File  Affidavit... 8 

In  Institutions. 

City  Infirmary 14 

County  Infirmary _ 2 

Clovernook 17 

Altenheim 1 

Jewish  Home 1 

St.  Frances  Hospital 3 

Home  Incurables 3 

Branch  Hospital 1 

Lingview  Asylum.. 2 

—       44 

Died  since  on  the  List. 140 

Serving  no  good  purpose 5 

Voluntarily  withdrawn... 7 

Preferred  Operation 7 


CASES    RECONSIDERED. 

Became  Needy 46 

Became  Blind  under  the  standard 5 

Left  Institutions _ 5 


374 
265 
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Total  Number  on  the  List,  Sept.  15, 
1915. 321 


That  this  law  is  a  most  beneficent  charity 
no  one  can  question.  But  in  its  administra- 
tion sentiment  should  not  prevail.  Those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering this  charity,  should  not  forget  that 
they  owe  a  duty  to  the  State  as  well  as  toward 
the  applicant  for  relief,  lest  as  a  result  of  in- 
discriminate and  lavish  expenditure  the  law 
fall  into  disrepute.  There  should  be  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  statute.  Mercy  should  not 
lie  strained.  But  in  dispensing  this  pension, 
which  is  really  a  gratuity  of  the  State  for  no 
service  rendered,  as  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Soldeirs'  Pension,  it  should  be  awarded 
only  to  those  who   fall  within  the  true  limits 
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of  its  intent.  The  importunities  of  those  in 
great  need  and  who  do  not  strictly  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  law  are  many,  and  if  senti- 
ment and  not  reason  is  permitted  to  prevail, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  will  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  it  should  be. 

This  field  of  relief  is  frequently  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  charitable  organizations  and 
social  workers,  who  seek  a  means  to  shift  the 
responsibility  and  advise  persons  with  de- 
fective vision  to  apply  for  the  pension.  Many 
who  have  heard  of  such  an  existing  law  make 
''a  try"  to  secure  it.  In  Hamilton  County,  of 
94  persons  who  have  made  application  since 
February,  1914,  when  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  30  have  been  refused  for  cause.  This 
is  practically  one-third  of  all  who  have  ap- 
plied. Had  all  of  these  successfully  passed, 
the  county  today  would  be  expending  $4,500.00 
more  than  it  really  is.  Today  we  have  321 
pensioners  on  our  list  and  they  receive  an- 
nually $45,000.00.  According  to  The  Bulletin 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Vol.  21,  No.  2, 
3  914,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State,  with 
nine  counties  unheard  from,  was  $299,595.52 
to  a  total  of  3.578  pensioners.* 

So  that  from  a  purely  economic  and  mone- 
tary view,  this  becomes  an  important  item  of 
county  expenditure,  and  the  merits  of  each 
individual  case  should  be  seriously  considered, 
in  order  that  only  those  get  the  pension  who 
are  lawfully  entitled  to  it  and  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this  ever  recurring  fatal- 
ity. In  Hamilton  County  just  about  as  many 
new  applicants  (50)  appear  each  year  as  drop 
from  the  list  by  reason  of  death,  removal 
from  the  county  or  state,  or  enter  institutions. 
As  many  of  the  applicants  who  apply  even  at 
this  day  have  been  blind  for  a  long  time  and 
only  apply  now  by  reason  of  present  need ; 
the  recently  blinded  are  becoming  compara- 
tively less  in  number ;  this  law  does  not 
apply  to  the  blind  of  other  states  who  for- 
merly migrated  into  Ohio,  gained  residence 
and  then  applied,  and  since  many  such  were  in 
the  state  when  the  original  law  went  into  effect, 
greatly  adding  to  the  number  of  those  on  the 
pension  list  in  Ohio,  one  can  now  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  number 
on  the  pension  list  will  be  materially  lessened. 

According    to    the    National    Census    Report 


Editor's  Xote:  This  sum  is  much  lower  than 
previous  expenditures  for  tve  relief  because  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  attempted  amendments  of  the 
law.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  blind  in  the  form  of  relief  amount  to 
fully    S400, 000.00. 


THE   COST   OF  THK   BLIND  PENSIONS   TO   HAMILTON 
COUNTY. 

1908  Aug 7,475.00 

Nov.... 8,375.00      15,850.00 

1909  Feby 9,000.00 

May 9,162.50 

Aug 9,275.00 

Nov 9,437.50      36,875.00 

1910  Feby 10,318.75 

May 10,443.75 

Aug 10,650.00 

Nov 10,850.00      38,518.25 

1911  Feby ......  10,300.00 

May 10,425.00 

Aug 10,518.75 

Nov 10,850.00      42,093.75 

1912  Feby..  10,856.25 

May 11,025.00 

Aug 11,093.75 

Nov.... 11,281.25      44,256.25 

1913  Feby ......  11,268.75 

May. 11,293.75      22,562.50 

200,156.75 

Oct.   Auditor   2  Payments      21,962.50 

222,118.25 

UNDER   COUNTY   COMMISSIONERS. 

1914  June 10,668.75 

Sept 10,756.25 

Dec 11,137.50      32,562.50 

1915  March 10,925.00 

June 10,943.75 

Sept...  .  11,075.00      32,943.75 

65,506.25 


of  1910,  although  there  was  an  increase  of 
21%  in  the  population  of  continental  United 
States,  there  was  a  total  reduction  of  112% 
in  the  number  of  the  blind.  Ohio  showed  an 
increase  of  14.7%  in  population  with  a  total 
reduction  of  11.56%  in  the  number  of  the 
blind.  This  appears  highly  encouraging.  The 
total  blind  population  of  the  United  States  is 
placed  at  57,272,  of  these  Ohio  had  3,740.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bulletins  quoted  above,  we  had 
3,578  in  June,  1914,  on  the  pension  role,  and 
this  does  not  take  into  account  those  who 
have  never  applied  for  the  pension  who  would 
easily  add  1,000  names  to.  the  list,  so  that  I 
believe  that  4,500  is  nearer  the  correct  num- 
ber of  blind  in  Ohio  than  is  3,758.*  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  Ohio's  large 
blind  population  is  due  to  the  incentive  which 
the  Blind  Laws  previous  to  1908  offered  to 
those  in  neighboring  states  to  move  into 
Ohio,  gain  residence  and  then  apply  for  the 
pension.     This  is  no  longer  possible,  for  under 

Editor's   Note:      Investigations    in    other  states  also 
show  that  the  U.   S.   Census  figures  are  too  low. 
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the  existing  law,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits, "they  must  become  blind  while  residents 
of  the  state."  Other  causes  which  at  no  dis- 
tant date  are  bound  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  blind,  are  the  educational  propaganda  being 
preached  all  over  the  state  through  the  efforts 
of  The  State  Medical  Society,  The  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  The  Blind,  and  the  prac- 
tical work  being  done  by  the  State  and 
Local  Boards  of  Health,  and  by  private  Wel- 
fare Associations  in  the  larger  cities  and  last 
but  not  least  by  The  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  in 
factory  and  mine,  to  whom  all  of  this  now  pre- 
sents a  practical  side  and  appeals  in  the  form 
of  Dollars  and  Cents  as  Insurance  outlay  for 
disability  or  death.  Educational  propaganda 
in  Hamilton  County  has  eradicated  blindness 
due  to  an  infection  at  birth,  not  a  single  child 
having  been  totally  blinded  since  this  work  was 
inaugurated  four  years  ago.  Five  percent  of 
all  the  blind  examined  were  blinded  from  this 
one  cause.  Ohio  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
splendid  work  that  is  being  done  and  the  bright 
outlook  for  the  future. 

The  Law  under  which  these  pensions  are 
today  dispensed  is  in  effect  the  same  as  it  was 
under  the  Carrol  Bill  passed  in  1908,  save 
that  it  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
County  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered, 
"To  allow  such  amount  as  they  see  fit,  up  to 
$150.00  per  annum,  and  payable  in  quarterly 
installments." 

Although  the  law  specifically  defines  what 
shall  constitute  a  Needy  Person,  it  fails  to 
define  what  shall  constitute  Blindness.  Now 
Blindness  is  not  Poor  Eyesight,  nor  greatly 
reduced  vision,  nor  blindness  in  one  eye,  nor 
a  reduction  of  vision  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
person  can  no  longer  follow  his  vocation. 
For  after  all  this  is  a  relative  thing,  for  a  man 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  a  set  of  books 
and  yet  have  better  eyesight  than  a  man  who 
is  compelled  to  crack  stones  on  the  public  high- 
way for  a  living.  Believing  that  the  intent  of 
the  law  was  to  aid  those  who  are  truly  blind, 
T  have  adhered  closely  to  what  T  conceive  to  be 
a  true  definition  of  what  Medically  and  not 
economically  constitutes  Blindness.  Otherwise 
there  would  not  be  money  enough  in  the 
Treasury  of  Ohio  to  satisfy  all  of  those  who 
feel  that  they  ought  to  receive  compensation. 

Tn  formulating  a  standard  of  blindness, 
three    degrees    of    blindness    were    established, 


NATIVITY. 

United  States.  Foreign. 

Ohio 280      Austria 1 

Alabama.... 8       Canada 2 

Connecticut 2       England _ 8 

Illinois... 4       France 2 

Indiana 23       Germany 97 

Kentucky 84       Hungary..... 2 

Massachusetts. 1       Italy 4 

Maine. _ 2       Ireland 61 

Maryland 3       Russia 1 

Missouri. 2       Sweden 2 

Michigan.. 2       Switzerland 5 

New  Jersey 3  

New  York 6  185 

N   Carolina 3 

Pennsylvania 10 

Tennessee... 6 

Virginia. 7 

W.  Virginia 4 

Georgia 2 

Washington,  D.  C.  62 

454 

Total 639 

CHARACTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

None -..- 271 

Common  School... 356 

High  School 12 

639 


under  which  an  applicant  would  be  entitled  to 
consideration. 

First.  Total  or  absolute  blindness.  In 
which  the  light  sense  was  totally  abolished. 

Second.  Blindness.  Where  vision  in  both 
eyes,  with  proper  correcting  glasses  adjusted, 
is  of  so  low  a  degree  that  fingers  can  no  longer 
be  counted  at  one  meter  or  three  feet,  but 
movements  of  the  hand  or  moving  objects  may 
still  be  discerned. 

Third.  Practical  blindness.  Where  moving 
objects  may  still  be  discerned  at  three  meters, 
or  nine  feet,  but  where  the  field  of  vision  has 
become  so  impaired  (either  by  contraction  of 
the  field  down  to  five  degrees  or  less,  or  where 
central  vision  is  entirely  abolished  and  a  'small 
area  of  excentric  vision  remains,  or  where  dis- 
seminated scotomata  exist,  or  where  only  a 
sector  of  excentric  vision  remains)  that  no 
useful  vision  remains  and  the  individual  gets 
about  with  great  difficulty. 

Fourth.  Only  those  will  be  considered  as 
blind  who  are  hopelessly  and  incurably  so. 

I  will  admit  that  in  cases  where  the  eyeballs 
have  been  removed  or  where  they  are  shrunken 
or  totally  deformed,  it  does  not  take  on  Ocu- 
list to  determine  that  a  person  is  totally  blind. 
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But  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  wide 
range  for  error,  even  up  to  the  point  of  at- 
tempted deception  by  those  who  are  not  blind 
at  all.  Only  a  skilled  Oculist  can  determine 
the  exact  degree  of  vision  present  in  each  eye. 
Personally  unless  I  find  the  evidence  of  the 
disease  present  in  the  eye  itself  or  through 
other  symptoms  which  indicate  brain  involve- 
ment, I  place  no  credence  in  the  statements 
made  whatever.  Of  639  persons  whom  I  have 
examined  65 — 10%  have  been  refused  the  pen- 
sion on  the  ground  of  not  being  blind  under 
the  standard.  On  the  other  hand  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  the  fact  that  certain  individuals 
were  adjudged  blind,  because  their  eyes  looked 
normal.  Now  the  most  complete  and  hopeless 
form  of  blindness,  Optic  Atrophy  shows  no 
external  evidence  of  the  condition  whatever, 
and  can  only  be  diagnosed  by  the  use  of  an 
Ophthalmoscope.  The  statements  of  friends 
regarding  the  degree  of  blindness,  are  often 
colored  by  their  knowledge  of  the  great  need 
of  the  applicant,  and  their  intense  desire  to  aid 
them  in  getting  what  they  feel  would  be  a  nice 
source  of  income.  Even  the  family  Physician 
who  has  been  the  friend  in  more  prosperous 
times  and  possibly  through  many  a  trial,  finds 
his  sympathies  getting  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment in  his  effort  to  further  their  relief.     So 


that  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  every  Com- 
mission should  employ  an  Oculist  or  require 
a  medical  report  from  some  disinterested  Ocu- 
list who  shall  determine  and  set  forth  the 
exact  scientific  facts,  as  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  both  eyes,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease which  produced  or  caused  the  bilndness. 
Such  facts  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  state 
and  would  point  the  way  toward  prevention. 

Then  the  law  requires  that  they  "become 
blind  while  residents  of  the  state."  Sixteen 
have  been  refused  the  pension  because  they  did 
not  become  blind  in  the  state.  Here  again  the 
experience  of  an  Oculist  is  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice. Only  recently  a  woman  applied  for  the 
pension  who  admitted  that  she  had  resided  in 
the  state  only  a  few  years,  whereas  an  exami- 
nation disclosed  a  condition  which  must  have 
existed  since  birth.  In  another  case,  a  woman 
while  admitting  that  she  had  resided  in  the 
state  only  a  year  insisted  that  she  had  become 
blind  within  the  last  few  months.  The  family 
lor  whom  she  had  worked  as  a  servant  had 
given  her  a  letter  to  me  to  that  effect.  Never- 
theless my  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the 
conditions  disclosed,  convinced  me  that  the 
condition  was  of  long  standing.  I  asked  her 
where  she  had  resided  before  she  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  she  told  me.     I  wrote  to  the  Asso- 


AGE. 

BLINDNESS 
OCCURED. 

APPLICANT. 

PENSION  LIST. 

Birth  . 

M           F 

14 

36 

19 

31 

39           139  -22% 

M                     F 

1 
3                      1 
5                      13 

16  24               15  -7% 

Shortly  After..... 

1-4 

5-9 

2 

10-19. 

7       9  -3% 

20-29 
30-39. 
40-49 


51 
57 

97 


205  -32% 


37  15 

38  20 

60  135  39     74  -31% 


29 
33 

50  114  -35% 


50-59. 

104 

98 

202  -32% 

63           45 

63  126  64  109  -37% 

70 

60-69.. 

61  131  -41% 

70-79 

69 
24 

93  -14% 

44           55 

20  64     30     85  -24% 

46 

80-89 .    ... 

19     65  -20% 

90... 

2  2               5  5  -1% 

2       2-1% 

Total 

639 

-100% 

351           288      -100% 

321  -100% 
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dated  Charities  at  Indianapolis  and  recived  a 
prompt  reply  verifying  my  conclusions.  She 
did  not  get  the  pension. 

Blindness  while  a  resident  of  the  state  is  the 
pre-requisite  but  the  need  is  the  ruling  condi- 
tion on  which  the  right  to  receive  the  pension 
rests.  On  this  point  the  law  is  specific,  it  states 
"he  shall  be  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  unless  relieved  under 
this  act  would  become  a  charge  on  the  public, 
or  those  who  by  law  are  not  required  to  sup- 
port him." 

Another  point  which  is  clear  is  that  "he  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one  year." 

In  order  to  determine  these  facts  and  make 
them  a  part  of  the  record,  an  Economic  Blank 
was  designed  with  a  series  of  questions  to 
elicit  the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant, 
namely — Name, — Age, — Place  of  Birth, — Resi- 
dence,— Length  of  time  in  the  U.  S., — State, — 
County, — Members  of  Family,  their  ages,  oc- 
cupation and  earning  power, — The  total 
amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  family, — If  liv- 
ing with  strangers,  how  many  in  the  family, 
their  rent  and  earning  power, — General  condi- 
tion of  health. — Education  before  and  since 
blindness, — How  many  years  he  worked, — 
Average  wage  before  and  since  blindness, — If 
not  employed,  why, — If  ever  attended  a  school 
for  the  blind,  character  of  education,  what  spe- 
cial education, — If  they  own  any  real  estate, 
income  thereform, — Do  they  receive  a  Soldiers' 
Pension  or  any  other  form  of  pension, — Ever 
received  any  public  or  private  relief.  This 
must  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  witness. 
Letters  are  then  demanded  from  former  em- 
ployers, or  citizens,  and  finally  in  doubtful 
cases  social  organizations  or  charities  are 
called  upon  to  make  special  investigations  and 
in  this  manner  verify  statements. 

The  blindness  and  the  need  having  been  de- 
termined, the  applicant  is  then  given  a  form  of 
AFFIDAVIT,  setting  forth,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  all  the  facts.  This  must  be  attested  and 
sworn  to  before  a  Notary,  by  a  Registered 
Physician  and  by  a  Citizen.  In  this  way  the 
commission  receives  the  additional  testimony 
of  two  persons,  which  verifies  and  corroborates 
their  own  findings. 

The  Commission  has  then  before  them  all 
the  evidence  necessary  for  the  intelligent  and 
unbiased  consideration  of  each  individual  case. 
The  applicants  are  not  before  them  when  the 
cases  are  up  for  consideration  and  the  amount 


THE    CAUSE    OF    BLINDNESS. 

Heredity 3 

Consanguinity _.     2 

Congenital 6 

11 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum...  37 
Corneal  Ulcers  (Infections)    19 
Infectious  Diseases: 
Cerebro  Spinal  Menin- 
gitis.  12 

Erysipilas .  4 

Grip 6 

Measles. 9 

Scarlet  Fever 4 

Small  Pox 9 

Typhoid  Fever... 4 

Malaria 1 

Trachoma. 34 

102 

Rheumatism 6 

Arthritic  Deormans..... 2 

8 

Syphilis,  Acquired.. 93 

Hereditary 50 

143 

Poisons,  Methyl  Alcohol ....     4 

Lead..... ._    .         5 

9 

Exposure,  Heat  and  Cold  ..3         3 

High  Myopia. 30       30 

Accidents  and  Sympathetic 

Oph 67       67 

Glaucoma 66       66 

Arterio  Sclerosis 140 

Nephritis 4 

Diabetes... 1 

Embolism 1 

146 

Sphenoidal  and  Ethmoidal..  1 

Epilepsy 1 

Operations 8 

Diseases  of  Women 4 

Tumors,  Eye 1 

Brain 1 

Orbit 1 

3 


-  1.72' 


-15.96% 

-   1-25% 
-22.55% 


1.40% 
0.45% 
4.50% 

10.05% 
9.90% 


-23.40% 

-  -15% 

-  -15% 

-  1.25% 

-  -63% 


•      -45% 
99.60% 


allowed  depends  entirely  on  the  economic  con- 
ditions disclosed. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  and  a  uni- 
formity of  action  the  board  adopted  a  series 
of  rules  and  principles  : 

T  :  The  law  states,  "Any  Person,"  The  law 
placed  no  age  limit  as  to  who  should  receive. 
An  infant  is  a  person,  and  whereas  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  parents  are  expected  to 
support  their  children,  still  under  exceptional 
conditions  where  the  mother  is  a  widow  or 
has  been  deserted,  and  she  must  become  the 
breadwinner,  the  difficulty  of  finding  some  one 
to  care  for  the  child  without  pay,  justifies  the 
giving  of  a  partial  pension. 

2.  Where  the  parents  are  needy,  and  the 
child    is    in    attendance    at    The    State    School, 
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such  amount  as  is  necessary  for  R.  R.  fare 
and  clothing  will  be  allowed.  Seven  such  have 
received  assistance.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  toward  children  attending  our  city  school 
for  the  blind. 

3.  Any  inmate  of  a  permanent  Home,  while 
he  remains  in  the  home,  is  not  eligible  for  the 
pension.  But  he  must  give  satisfactory  as- 
surance, it  he  leaves  the  home  in  order  to  get 
pension,  that  he  will  not  become  a  mendicant 
or  dependent  on  charity  of  a  public  nature. 

4.  The  same  rule  will  hold  true  regarding 
the  inmates  of  the  city  and  county  infirmary, 
with  the  additional  assurance  that  they  will 
leave  the  institution  the  day  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment is  made. 

5.  The  receipt  of  An  Old  Soldier's  Federal 
Government  Pension,  is  a  gratuity  for  services 
rendered,  not  to  be  considered  as  public  relief 
nor  a  bar  to  the  pension,  (Ruling  by  The  At- 
torney General).  Same  holds  true  for  a  sol- 
dier's widow.  Further,  the  language  con- 
cerning "Relief  of  a  Public  Nature"  2  has  no 
application  to  relief  furnished  by  any  other 
state  or  Government.  The  Commission  how- 
ever determined  that  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  such  relief,  looking  upon  the  same 
as  income,  it  would  use  its  discretion  in  deter- 
mining the  Need,  and  the  amount  of  relief  it 
would  then  give. 

6.  We  recognize  the  obligation  of  children 
to  support  their  parents,  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion  which   exists  between  blood   relationship. 

7.  Will  not  encourage  the  blind  in  vicious 
habits  such  as  drunkenness,  and  will  exercise 
the  right  to  remove  them  from  the  list,  or  en- 
force the  assignment  of  the  pension  to  an  ac- 
ceptable trustee. 

8.  Will  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  industry, 
and  prefer  to  help  those  who  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves. 

9.  In  as  much  as  the  applicant  draws  the 
pension  on  the  pay  day  following  his  accept- 
ance on  the  list,  be  this  within  ten  days  of  pay 
day,  and  further  since  the  Need  ceases  with 
his  death,  there  shall  be  no  partial  payment 
accrued  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  heirs 
or  assigns. 

10.  Where  it  becomes  impossible  for  a  bene- 
ficiary to  call  at  The  Auditor's  Office  to  obtain 
his  check,  he  may  give  A  Power  Of  Attorney 
to  a  friend  to  whom  the  Certificate  is  then 
transferred  and  who  then  draws  the  money 
for  him.  The  Power  of  Attorney  remains  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  and  the 
Auditor  is  duly  notified. 

11.  The  pensioners  are  required  at  all  times 
to  keep  the  Commission  informed  as  to  their 
exact  location. 

12.  Provision  must  be  made  that  some  rela- 
tive or  friend  in  case  of  death,  notify  the  com- 
mission and  return  the  certificate. 

The  applicant  having  been  favorably  passed 
on  and  placed  on  the  pension  list : 

1st.  An  Order,  Is  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, on  The  County  Auditor,  reciting  in  brief 
the    facts,    and    commanding    him    to    pay,    in 


THE  DISEASES  OF  THE   EYE   WHICH    PRODUCED  THE 

BLINDNESS. 

Globe. 

Congential  Malformations..  3 

Alnino 1 

Microphthalmus 2 

Buphthalmus 1 

Keratoconus 2 

Keratoglobus 1 

Phthis  Bulbi 60 

—       71-11.11% 

Cornea. 

Leucoma  Totalis 61 

Ulcers  and  Perforation 27 

Conical 2 

Interstitial  Keratitis 4 

Staphyloma... 3 

97  -15.18% 
Uvea. 

Irido  cyclitis 26 

Choroiditis 7 

Rupture  of  Choroid. 1 

Disseminated  Choroiditis ....     6 

General  Uveitis 16 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  ...  17 

Hemorrhage  Choroid 1 

74-11.44% 

Lens. 
Cataracts  Contenital — 

Ant  Polar 3 

Zonular 5 

Central  N 1 

Capsular 1 

Dislocated... 3 

—     13 

Incipiens 3 

Senile 107 

Membranous 4 

Morgagni,  s.. 3 

Sec.  Membrabous 16 

Traumatic 3 

Calcarious 1 

Nigra 2 

Aphakia..... 3 

155-24.41% 

Retina. 

Embolism 1 

Thrombosis... 1 

Chorio-Retinitis... 333 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa. 8 

Detachment 16 

Neuro-Retinitis 2 

61  -  9.54% 

Optic  N. 

Atrophy. 114 

Central  Lesion 1 

115-18:00% 

Glaucoma. 

Chronic. 63 

Fulminans... 2 

Hemorrhagic. 1 

66-10.32% 

Total 639  -100.00% 
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quarterly  installments,    Dollars.     This 

Order  is  automatic,  and  valid  during  the  life 
of  the  individual,  or  the  life  of  the  present 
law,  or  until  for  sufficient  reason  the  commis- 
sion sees  fit  to  recall  it. 

2nd.  A  Certificate  issued  to  the  Pensioner, 
reciting'  that  he  is  enttiled  to  so  many  Dollars 
under  the  statute,  and  ordering  the  Auditor 
to  give  him  so  many  Dollars. 

3rd.  A  Pay  Roll,  is  presented  to  the  Auditor 
ten  days  prior  to  the  quarterly  pay  day.  This 
Payroll  contains  all  the  names  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  receive,  the  amounts  due  them, 
and  the  name  of  Guardian,  Trustee,  or  one 
holding  Power  of  Attorney. 

4th.  At  the  same  time  the  Auditor  is  for- 
mally advised,  in  writing,  of  all  orders  to  be 
removed  from  his  file,  and  the  cause  there- 
fore ;  Powers  of  Attorney  filed  or  Guardians 
Appointed :,  and  the  numbers,  Names  and 
amounts  granted  to  pensioners  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board.  In  this  way  the  Audi- 
tor is  always  fully  informed  of  the  status  of 
the  pension  work. 

The  medical  history  blank,  the  economic 
record,  the  affidavit,  the  order  on  the  auditor, 
the  certificate  which  the  blind  man  holds,  all 
bear  the  same  serial  number ;  so  that  when  the 
Auditor  makes  out  his  check  payable  by  the 
Treasurer  from  the  Order  on  file,  this  must 
agree  in  every  detail  with  the  Payroll  and  the 
certificate  when  presented.  In  this  way  each 
act  is  a  check  on  the  other. 

Finally  the  Pay  Roll  is  made  out  from : 

5th.  A  Card  Index,  Each  card  recites  the 
essential  facts  and  likewise  bears  the  serial 
number. 

The  number  of  cases  and  the  amount  of 
money  must  agree  with  the  list  kept  in  a  sep: 
arate  Book: 

6th,  A  Trial  Balance  Booh,  in  which  are 
arranged  alphabetically  all  those  who  are  on 
the  list.  In  this  manner  each  quarterly  pay- 
ment can  be  quickly  added  up  and  gives  a  com- 
plete record  for  all  time. 

Finally  all  the  acts  and  rulings  of  The 
Board  are  recorded  in  "A  book  of  the  min- 
utes." 

As  soon  as  any  one  drops  from  the  list,  it  is 
entered  on  the  minutes,  the  card  removed  from 
the  card  index,  and  the  proper  notation  made 
in  the  Trial  Balance  Book,  and  the  case  in  its 
entirety  removed  from  the  "active  file"  and 
placed  in  "the  dead  list."  This  procedure 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  order  or 
make  a  payment  inadvertently  after  the  with- 
drawal of  a  case. 

At  the  time  the  County  Commissioners  took 
over  the  work  of  The  Blind  Relief  Commis- 
sion, a  new  survey  of  the  economic  conditions 


of  every  case  was  made.  Then  with  some 
few  minor  changes  and  the  elimination  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  interim,  or  left  the  county, 
The  board  of  County  Commissioners  by  reso- 
lution placed  all  of  those  on  the  old  list  "En 
Mass"  on  the  New  Pension  List.  The  County 
Auditor  was  so  advised.  Then  on  the  advice 
of  The  County  Prosecutor,  The  Orders  on  file 
with  the  Auditor  were  each  separately  en- 
dorsed by  all  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
By  this  means  a  great  deal  of  detail  was 
avoided  and  all  were  again  on  the  pension  list. 
To  this  list  the  new  cases  as  they  presented 
themselves  have  been  added,  and  as  stated  94 
have  presetned  themselves  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

The  methods  are  just  to  the  applicant,  and 
a  safeguard  to  the  county,  and  give  a  perma- 
nent accurate  record  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  judgment  of  The  Commission  is  baesd. 

A   careful  analysis   of   my  statistics   disclose 
639     Applications  have  been  made. 
349     Males.     116  White,  17  Colored.      Single. 

192  White.  24  Colored.    Married. 
290     Females.       83  White,  10  Colored.    Single. 
169  White,  28  Colored.       Mar- 
ried. 
226     Single. 
413     Married. 
8%     are  Colored. 

321     on  the  pension  list  last  pay  day. 
Expenditure  was  $11,075.00. 
Annual  Expenditure^  $45,000.00. 
454     Applicants  were  Native  Born. 
185     Foreign  Born. 
280     Born  in  Ohio. 

BLTNDNESS    OCCURRED. 

22%     cases    previous    to    the    20th    year.     The 
largest  part  of  this  is  due  to  preventa- 
ble disease. 
32%     duirng   the   active   period    of    life,    i.    e., 

20-50  years. 
32%     50-70  years. 
14%     70-90  years. 

In  other  words  46%  of  blindness  occurs 
after  the  active  period  of  life  and  is  largely 
due  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  constitu- 
tional conditions,  which  can  only  be  controlled 
by  proper  hygienic  and  living  conditions,  less 
hardship  and  less  worry  earlier  in  life. 

AGES    OF    THE    APPLICANTS. 

7%     under  20  years. 
31%     20-50. 

62%     past  the  meridian  of  life.     25%  of  these 
were  past  the  70th  year. 

AGES    OF  THOSE  ON   THE   LIST. 

2l/2%     under  20  years. 
35^%     20-50. 
41      %     50-70. 
21     %     70-90. 

(For  Summary  of  Ohio  Pension  Laws  see  p.  68.) 
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THE  TRACHOMA  PROBLEM. 


One  of  the  most  serious  economic  ques- 
tions that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  will  be  made  perfectly 
clear  by  the  careful  reading  of  every  page 
of  this  Bulletin,  with  thoughtful  inspection 
of  the  photographs.  Practically  all  the 
figures  are  taken  from  actual  investigation 
in  Kentucky.  All  of  the  photographs  were 
made  in  Kentucky. 

Trachoma  presents  a  problem  more 
largely  economic  than  any  other  in  the 
: whole  field  of  preventive  medicine.  No  one 
idies  with  this  disease.  Half  of  those  who 
ihave  it  are  eventually  made  blind.  The  eco- 
nomic usefulness  of  every  single  patient  is 
j greatly  decreased.  It  would  be  conserva- 
tive to  say  that  the  average  earning  capac- 
ity of  persons  having  trachoma  is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  average  earning  capacity 
of  well  individuals.  It  is  slowly  but  surely 
contagious,  and  spreads  through  families, 
schools,  institutions,  or  communities  when 
an  initial  case  is  introduced  into   either. 

Credit  for  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
State  to  the  widespread  prevalence  in 
many  sections  is  due  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky,  of 
Lexington,  and  Miss  Linda  Neville,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  the  representative  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision.  Miss  Neville's 
painstaking  and  wholly  altruistic  devotion 
to  this  work  entitles  her  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  well-wisher  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  request  of  this  Board,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  detailed  Surgeon  John  McMullen  to 
make  a  survey  as  to  the  existence  of  tra- 
choma in  eastern  Kentucky,  in  1912.  The 
details  of  Dr.  McMullen 's  work  have  been 
heretofore   presented,   but   in   this   Bulletin 


we  take  occasion  to  present  a  report  from 
Dr.  McMullen  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  everyone.  This  Board  feels  that 
it  should  express  for  the  people  of  the  State 
the  gratitude  we  feel  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  having  placed 
Dr.  McMullen  in  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  trachoma  hospitals  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  for  his  actual  practical  dem- 
onstrations that  existing  cases  of  trachoma 
can  be  cured  and  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease prevented.  Dr.  McMullen  has  devoted 
his  whole  energy  to  this  work  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  trachoma,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  man  could  have  ac- 
complished the  remarkable  results  which 
he  has. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  record 
the  fact  that  following  the  discovery  of  tra- 
choma in  the  schools  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson count}'  active  steps  were  taken  by 
the  health  authorities  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, with  the  results  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying reports. 

In  conclusion  the  Board  desires  to  ex- 
press its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  United  States  Senator  James 
and  Congressmen  Sherley  and  Cantrill  in 
securing  the  Federal  appropriation  neces- 
sary for  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
Kentucky,  and  to  all  the  authors  of  papers 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Copies  of  this  Bulletin  and  of  others  on 
the  prevention  of  disease  can  be  obtained 
free  by  dropping  a  post  card  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  at  Bowling  Green. 

A.   T.    McCORMACK, 

Secretary. 


PREVENTION  AND  ERADICATION  OF 
TRACHOMA  IN  KENTUCKY. 

By  JOHN  McMULLEN,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Prior  to  the  year  1912  there  was  but 
little  known  as  to  the  amount  of  trachoma 
and  its  location  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  had  been  rather  content  to  consider  it  an 
exotic  disease.  During  the  year  1912  the 
Congress  passed  a  bill  appropriating  money 
to  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make 
examination    as   to   the   prevalence    of   tra- 


varying  amounts.  The  heaviest  infectior 
however,  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  junction  of  Kentucky,  Tennes 
see  and  the  Virginias.  The  original  survey 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ken 
tucky,  which  was  made  by  the  writer  a 
the  request  of  and  with  the  hearty  co-opera 
tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  th» 
summer  of  1912,  covered  seven  counties 
in  which  4,000  people  were  examined  and 
500  cases  of  trachoma  found. 

A  detailed  survey  has  since  been  made  ii 
16  other  counties,  a  total  of  23,  several  sec 


Figr.  l. 

Both    eyelids    everted    and    the    white    spots    indicate    the   location    of    the    trachoma    granules. 

A  Kentucky   picture. 


choma  and  other  communicable  diseases  in 
the  United  States.  In  May,  1912,  an  exten- 
sive survey  was  made  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota to  determine  the  prevalence  of  tra- 
choma. An  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of 
trachoma  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  summer  of  1912,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  survey  among  the  Indians  was  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1912  and  completed 
before  January  1st.  Since  this  time  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  prevalence  of  tra- 
choma has  been  made  by  the  Service  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama  to  the  Virginias,  inclusive.  In  all 
of   these    surveys    trachoma    was    found    in 


tions  of  each  county  being  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  most  heavily  in- 
fected portions.  While  the  disease  has  beer 
found  widely  scattered,  it  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed, but  exists  in  nests,  so  to  speak,  and 
some  sections  are  comparatively  free  fromj 
it. 

A  total  of  18,016  persons  were  examined 
and  1,280,  or  practically  7  per  cent.,  were 
found  to  be  suffering  with  trachoma.  Oi 
this  number  16,696  were  school  children, 
and  1,324  were  persons  examined  outside 
of  the  schools.  The  type  of  the  disease 
found  is  severe  and  its  mutilating  effects 
are  often  seen.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate 
the  suffering  among  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease one  would  have  to  actually  see  these 


cases.  The  disease  untreated  remains  more 
or  less  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  indi- 
vidual a  constant  bodily  discomfort  to  him- 
self, damage  his  eyesight,  and  constitutes 
him  a  menace  to  his  neighbor.  Essentially 
a  chronic  disease,  it  extends  over  years  and 
often  renders  its  victims  totally  blind.  Add 
[to  this  the  dangers  of  its  spreading  on  ac- 
count of  its  infectious  nature,  and  we  ap- 
preciate what  a  veritable  scourge  it  is  in 
those  regions  in  which  it  is  endemic.  It 
jis,  then,  a  disease  of  great  importance,  not 
bnly  to  the  ophthalmologist,  but  also  to  the 
'public  health  officer. 

These  thousands  of  cases  of  trachoma, 
known  to  exist  in  Kentucky,  should  be 
given  prompt  relief,  both  from  a  public 
health  standpoint,  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  to  save  the  pa- 
tient from  becoming  a  burden  to  himself 
md  to  his  friends,  and  often  a  public  charge. 
The  Service  has  demonstrated  that  tracho- 
na  hospitals  can  be  operated  at  a  compar- 
atively small  cost.  It  is  now  the  duty  of 
i:he  State  and  local  authorities  to  establish 
i  sufficient  number  of  these  hospitals  in  the 
infected  regions  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
'he  trachoma  patients. 


Knox  1,027 

Whitley    1,001 

McCreary  232 

Bell    1,057 

Harlan    1,038 

Rockcastle    367 

Rowan    447 

Greenup   303 

Anderson  478 

Fayette     3,844 

Knott    1,052 

Perry  310 

Leslie    110 

Breathitt    614 

Lee    668 

Owsley   700 

Clark    436 

Miscellaneous  ..  77 

Totals     18,016 
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PREVALENCE  OF  TRACHOMA  IN 
KENTUCKY. 

The  mountain  section  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky includes  35  counties,  and  of  these  20 
have  been  investigated  to  determine  the  pre- 
valence of  trachoma.  In  others  the  disease 
is  known  to  exist,  as  cases  have  been  treated 
at  the  several  trachoma  hospitals. 


•  SIGNIFIES  PRESENCE  OF  TRACHOMA   DETERMINED  BY  SURVEY. 
O  •••  ITS  PRESENCE  SHOWN  BY  RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

or  examination  of  patients.. 

-        Trachoma  probably  present. 

•        mountain  counties  are  east  of  dotted  line. 


U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Map  of  Kentucky,  showing  prevalence  of  trachoma. 

Table. 

Showing  the  detailed  survey  of  the  23  counties, 

tounty.               Total  No.      No.  Cases  Trachoma 

Examined.      Trachoma.  Percent. 

Morgan     465                    45  9.6 

79  21.5 

11  24.4 

53      *  3.5 

134  11. 

68  8.8 


lagoffin    367 

*Tolfe   45 

«aurel    1,485 

!lay    1,209 

ackson    694 


Outside  of  the  mountains,  which  have 
been  investigated,  the  disease  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  surprising  amounts  in  the 
Blue  Grass  counties  in  central  Kentucky. 
Reports  received  from  Dr.  J.  O.  Carson  indi- 
cate that  trachoma  is  also  present  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State,  particularly 
in  the  counties  of  Muhlenburg,  Butler  and 


Edmonson.  An  investigation  made  by  the 
Service  in  the  winter  of  1913-1914  of  the 
school  children  in  Jefferson  county  showed 
that  805  of  them  had  trachoma.  (See  re- 
print No.  196  from  the  Public  Health  Re- 
port.) It  would  not  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find,  upon  investigation,  the  dis- 
ease in  practically  every  county  in  the  State. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  cases 
of  this  disease  in  the  State,  or  even  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  we  have  suffi- 
cient data  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  suffering  with  this 
disease.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the 


Fig.    2. 
Trachoma    granules    on     the    lower    eyelid     before 
treatment.      A    Kentucky    picture. 


majority  of  the  cases  found  were  among 
school  children,  and  this  can  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  home  conditions.  Reference  to  the 
accompanying  table  shows  that  the  total 
population  of  (census  1910)  the  20  moun- 
tain counties  is  practically  300,000.  The 
general  average  of  trachoma  found  among 
the  people  examined  in  these  counties  was 
8.2  per  cent.  If  the  same  rate  of  prevalence 
would  exist  among  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion there  would  be  24,000  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  20  of  the  35  mountain  counties.  De- 
ducting 25  per  cent,  for  possible  error,  we 
would  have  18,000  trachoma  cases  in  these 
20  counties,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate.     Estimating  that  the 


other  15  mountain  counties  have  250,00C 
population  and  the  same  amount  of  infec- 
tion this  would  add  15,000  more  trachoma 
cases,  making  a  total  of  33,000  cases  of  this 
communicable  eye  disease  in  the  eastern  oi 
mountain  section  of  the  State  alone. 

Table. 

Table  showing  the  20  mountain  counties 
which  were  investigated  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  trachoma,  with  the  population 
of  each  and  the  estimated  number  of  tra- 
choma cases.  The  general  average  of  tra- 
choma in  the  20  counties  was  shown  by 
survey  to  be  8  per  cent.  Allowing  for  a; 
possible  error  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  esti- 
mate, the  number  of  cases  have  been  esti- 
timated  om  the  basis  of  6  per  cent. 

Name  of               Population  8%.  6%. 
County.             Census  1910. 

Bell    28,447  2,375  1,708 

Breathitt    17,540  1,403  1,052 

Clay    17,889  1,431  1,073 

McCreary    10,159  812  609 

Greenup     18,475  1,478  1,108 

Harlan    10,566  845  633 

Jackson    10,734  858  644 

Knott    10,791  863  647 

Knox 22,116  1,769  1,326 

Laurel    19,872  1,589  1,193 

Lee    9,531  762  571 

Leslie   8,976  718  588 

Magoffin    13,654  1,092  819 

Morgan    16,259  1,300  975 

Owsley    7,974  637  478 

Perry    11,255  900  675 

Rockcastle     14,473  1,157  868 

Rowan    9,438  755  566 

Whitley    31,982  2,658  1,918 

Wolfe    9,864  789  591 

Totals    299,995  33,991  10,209 

Morgan  County. 

There  were  468  school  children  examined 
in  nine  schools  situated  in  various  sections 
of  the  county.  Of  this  number  45,  or  prac- 
tically 10  per  cent.,  were  found  to  have  tra- 
choma. The  heaviest  infection  was  found 
in  a  school  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  county,  which  showed  an  infection  of 
17.3  per  cent.  The  least  infected  school  was 
in  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  county,  with 
an  infection  of  1.6  per  cent. 


Magoffin  County. 
A  number  of  patients  from  this  county 
had  already  been  treated  in  the  Service  Tra- 
choma Hospital  at  Jackson.  There  were 
nine  schools  visited,  367  pupils  examined 
and  79  cases  of  trachoma  found  among  them. 
This  was  one  case  in  every  five  of  those  ex- 
amined, or  about  21  per  cent.  The  most 
heavily  infected  school  showed  a  trachoma 
percentage  of  48.4,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
pupils  examined  were  suffering  from  tra- 
choma. This  school  was  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  The  least  in- 
fected school  showed  an  infection  of  4.2  per 
cent.,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  county. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  treated  at  the  Jack- 
son hospital  came  from  this  county. 

Wolfe  County. 

Only  one  school  was  examined  in  this 
county,  with  45  pupils,  and  eleven  of  them, 
or  about  25  per  cent.,  had  trachoma.  Al- 
though only  a  limited  survey  has  been  made 
in  this  county  a  number  of  cases  of  tra- 
choma have  been  treated  in  the  Service 
Trachoma  Hospital  at  Jackson  from  there, 
and  doubtless  the  infection  is  about  the 
same  as  the  neighboring  counties. 

Laurel  County. 

There  were  1,485  school  children  examin- 
ed in  the  23  schools  visited  in  this  county 
and  53  of  them,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  had  tra- 
choma. The  heaviest  infected  school  was 
found  in  about  the  center  of  the  county,  and 
showed  an  infection  of  8.6  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral of  the  schools  in  this  county  showed  no 
infection.  At  the  time  of  the  inspection  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  the 
country  was  considerably  below  the  average 
on  account  of  the  older  boys  remaining  at 
home  to  help  in  harvesting  the  crops.  There 
is  rather  a  low  percentage  of  trachoma  in 
this  county,  particularly  in  the  western  por- 
tion. One  of  the  schools  examined  was  col- 
ored, with  44  pupils,  and  among  whom  no 
cases  of  the  disease  were  found. 

Clay  County. 

The  survey  of  this  county  extended  to 
practically  all  sections,  and  28  schools  were 
visited,  with  a  total  population  of  966.  Of 
this  number  115,  or  more  than  11  per  cent. 


were  found  to  be  suffering  from  trachoma. 
The  most  heavily  infected  school  was  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and 
showed  an  infection  of  42  per  cent.  The  in- 
fection in  Clay  county  is  general  and  heavy. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  the  per- 
centage of  11  per  cent,  in  this  county  under- 
estimates the  amount  of  trachoma,  as  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
states  that  there  are  a  good  many  children 


Fig-.  3. 
This  woman  is  the  mother  of  four  children 
but  had  practically  not  seen  them,  as  she  had 
had  trachoma  all  her  life  and  was  almost  blind. 
After  treatment  in  one  of  the  Service  hospitals 
she  returned  and  for  the  first  time  was  able  to 
attend  to  her  household  duties.  A  Kentucky  pic- 
ture. 

away  from  school  on  account  of  their  eyes. 
He  also  states  that  in  one  school  examined, 
where  100  children  were  in  attendance,  20 
cases  of  trachoma  were  found,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  school  was  contract- 
ing the  disease.  In  this  school  were  a  great 
many  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis,  and 
which  were  not  included  in  the  20  cases 
noted.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that    the    disease    is    rapidly    spreading   tto 


nearly  all  the  communities.  One  of  these 
schools  was  colored,  with  30  pupils,  and  no 
trachoma  was  found.  Some  of  the  schools 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  were  found 
to  be  not  infected.  A  house  to  house  can- 
vas on  Elk  creek  showed  seven  cases  of  tra- 
choma among  the  43  examined,  or  16  per 
cent.  Of  200  people  examined  on  Martin 
creek,  at  the  Baptist  Association  Meeting, 
12,  or  6  per  cent.,  were  found  to  have  tra- 
choma. More  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation (census  of  1910)  were  examined. 

Jackson  County. 

There  were  627  persons  examined  in  the 
schools  and  58,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  were  found 
to  be  suffering  with  trachoma.  19  schools 
were  visited  in  this  county,  all  of  whom 
were  white,  as  there  are  no  colored  people 
in  Jackson  county.  While  the  prevalence 
of  trachoma  in  Jackson  county  was  found 
to  be  about  10  per  cent,  among  the  school 
population,  it  apparently  does  not  repre- 
sent the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Many 
schools  were  found  to  be  heavily  infected. 
One  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
showed  17  cases  among  the  50  pupils  pres- 
ent, with  the  teacher  herself  suffering  from 
this  disease.  In  one  school  34  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  suffered  with  trachoma.  Several 
other  schools  in  widely  different  sections  of 
the  county  showed  an  infection  of  ever  25 
per  cent.  In  the  sparsely  settled  timber 
land,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county, 
there  was  not  much  trachoma  found,  but 
every  border  section  of  the  county  was 
heavily  infected.  There  are  only  about  72 
schools  in  this  county,  with  an  enrollment 
of  4,000  pupils,  and  about  1-6  of  the  total 
enollment  was  seen.  67  people  were  exam- 
ined in  a  routine  way  outside  of  the  schools 
and  four  cases  of  trachoma  were  found 
among  this  number.  More  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  population  (census  of  1910) 
were  examined. 

Knox  County. 

There  were  1,007  people  examined  in  this 
county.  Of  this  number  989  were  inspected 
in  schools,  where  56  cases  of  trachoma  were 
found,  or  5.6  per  cent,  in  the  28  schools  ex- 
amined. The  most  heavily  infected  school 
was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 


where  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  the  di 
ease. 

Outside  of  the  schools  18  people  were  e:| 
amined  and  four,  or  22  per  cent,  of  theil 
had  trachoma.  The  districts  in  the  neigll 
borhood  of  Hopper,  near  the  headwaters  1 
Goose  creek,  show  trachoma  infection  < 
about  10  per  cent.,  which  is  similar  to  tl 
adjoining  parts  of  Clay  county.  The  Stinl 
ing  Creek  section,  commencing  at  Mill  scho<| 
and  ending  at  Old  Flat  Lick  school,  anl 
along  the  Cumberland  river  section,  as  rejl 
resented  by  the  schools  at  Mackey  Ben<| 
Swan  Pond  and  Logan  Gap,  show  a  hea^l 
infection.  The  mining  district  at  Wiltoi 
in  the  western  part,  shows  little  trachomj 
Of  the  28  schools  examined  23  were  rurj" 
and  five  were  in  town. 

Six  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were  e: 
amined  in  the  rural  districts  and  schools  anW 
390  examined  in  the  town.  The  percentage 
of  persons  having  trachoma  in  the  rural  pojll 
ulation  was  8.7  per  cent.,  while  the  percent 
age  found  in  town  population  was  1.5  pcH 
cent.  This  is  further  proof  of  previous  statfl 
ments  to  the  effect  that  more  trachoma  : 
found  in  the  rural  or  remote  sections  thai 
in  the  towns  and  villages.  All  but  six  cl 
these  trachoma  cases  were  found  in  the  r<| 
mote  country  districts. 

Whitley  County. 

A  total  of  16  schools  were  visited  anl 
1,001  pupils  examined.  Of  this  number  2*1 
or  2.7  per  cent,  only,  were  found  to  havl 
trachoma.  The  highest  percentage  in  anl 
one  school  was  15.5  per  cent.,  while  in  scvl 
eral  of  the  schools  no  trachoma  was  founcl 
One  colored  school  with  40  pupils  showeJ 
no  trachoma. 

McCreary  County. 

Only  seven  schools,  with  232  pupils,  werl 
examined.  Among  these  there  were  4  easel 
of  trachoma,  or  1.7  per  cent.  The  school 
showing  the  highest  infection  was  the  Ball 
school,  at  Pine  Knot,  in  the  southern  pari 
of  the  county,  which  had  6.8  per  cent,  traf 
choma. 

Doubtless  had  a  larger  number  of  school 
been  visited  and  the  eyes  of  the  childreij 
examined,  trachoma  would  have  been  foun(| 
in  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  thij 
neighboring  counties. 


Bell  County. 

This  is  one  county  that  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  an  all-time  health  officer.  Of 
the  1,042  school  children  examined  in  the 
20  schools  visited,  26  cases  of  trachoma,  or 
2.4  per  cent,  were  found.  Outside  of  the 
schools  15  persons  were  examined,  two  of 
whom  suffered  with  trachoma;  there  were 
therefore  28  cases  of  trachoma  among  the 
1,057  persons  examined,  or  a  general  aver- 
age of  4.3  per  cent.  The  mining  industry 
in  this  county  is  very  well  developed.  In 
only  one  mining  region,  Ralston,  on  Stoney 
Fork,  was  there  evidence  of  serious  tra- 
choma infection,  but  the  local  doctor  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  now  so  common 
as  it  was  some  years  ago,  as  treatment  had 
been  afforded.  The  most  heavily  infected 
school  in  this  county  showed  18.5  per  cent 
of  trachoma,  while  in  a  number  of  schools 
examined  no  trachoma  was  found. 


Fig-.   4. 
Case  of  trachoma  showing-  ptosis  and  photophobia 
as    the    result    of   corneal   complications. 
A  Kentucky  picture. 


Harlan  County. 
A  total  of  1,032  persons  were  examined  in 
this  county.  816  were  school  children  and 
19,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  suffered  from  trachoma 
out  of  13  schools  visited.  222  people  were 
examined  outside  of  the  schools  and  43,  or 
19.3  per  cent.,  had  trachoma.  The  exami- 
nation in  this  county  indicated  that  the  min- 
ing camps  and  the  rural  schools  were  fairly 
free  from  the  disease.  However,  on  the 
north  side  of  Pine  Mountain  there  is  an 
isolated  community  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement,  scattered 
along  the  waters  of  Greasy  creek,  Laurel 
creek,  Big  Laurel  creek,  and  Abners  branch 
where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  and  af- 
fects practically  every  family  in  the  commu- 
nity. Of  the  264  examined  in  this  section 
53,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  had  trachoma.  The 
examination  was  made  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  indiscriminately,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  represents  the  condition  of  the  commu- 
nity in  reference  to  trachoma.  In  this  heav- 
ily infected  section  many  people  were  ren- 
dered unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  many 
children  were  kept  from  school  on  account 
of  this  disease.  The  physical  discomforts 
and  visual  impairment  seen  in  these  cases 
presented  a  pathetic  picture. 

Rockcastle  County. 

The  survey  in  this  county  was  undertaken 
principally  on  account  of  its  location  be- 
tween the  Blue  Grass  region  on  the  one 
side  and  the  mountain  on  the  other.  Six 
schools  were  visited,  319  pupils  examined 
and  3,  or  .9  per  cent.,  had  trachoma.  Out- 
side of  the  schools  48  persons  were  ex- 
amined and  10  cases  of  trachoma,  or  20.9 
per  cent.,  were  found.  It  appears  that 
the  trachoma  in  this  county  is  mostly  found 
in  that  part  lying  nearest  to  Jackson.  There 
appears  to  be  a  trachoma  center  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mullen  Post  Office  and  extending 
in  a  southeastern  direction  toward  Dango, 
in  the  edge  of  Jackson  county. 

Rowan  County. 

There  were  447  school  children  examined 
and  24,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  had  trachoma  in 
the  13  schools  examined  in  this  county.  The 
highest  infected  school  showed  25  per  cent, 
of  this  disease.     It  appears  that  there  are 


only  about  50  school  houses  in  this  county, 
which  are  widely  scattered,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  attendance  in  the 
rural  schools  was  very  small,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  cover  a  large  area  of  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  a  small  number  of 
persons.  Of  the  13  schools  visited  11  were 
rural  and  two  were  town  schools  and,  as 
usual,  the  percentage  of  trachoma  found  in 
the  former  was  considerably  more  than  in 
the  latter. 


beginning  cases  of  trachoma.  In  the  office 
of  the  County  Health  Officer  53  people  were 
examined  and  15,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  found 
to  have  trachoma.  It  had  been  advertised, 
however,  that  an  eye  clinic  was  to  be  held 
on  that  day,  which  accounts,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  the  high  percentage  of  trachoma 
found.  Of  the  464  people  examined  in  and 
outside  of  the  schools,  25  of  them,  or  3.4| 
per  cent.,  were  found  to  have  trachoma.  OnL 
a  later  visit  to  Lawrenceburg,  at  the  invita- 


A  well   marked  ptosis   in   a 


Fig.  5. 
recent  case  of   trachoma.      Appearance 
A   Kentucky  picture. 


is    practically     diagnostic. 


Greenup  County. 

There  were  9  schools  visited  and  303  chil- 
dren examined.  Of  this  number  31,  or  10 
per  cent.,  suffered  with  trachoma.  The  most 
heavily  infected  school  had  28  per  cent,  of 
trachoma.  The  western  portion  of  this 
county  was  not  examined. 

Anderson  County. 

The  Lawrenceburg  graded  school,  with 
324  pupils,  was  examined,  and  eight  cases  of 
trachoma  found  among  them.  This  was  a 
little  more  than  2.28  per  cent.  The  Law- 
renceburg High  School,  with  85  pupils,  was 
examined  and  two  cases  of  trachoma,  or  2.3 
per  cent.,  were  found.  Of  the  409  pupils  ex- 
amined, therefore,  10  of  them  had  trachoma. 
Besides  the  ten  positive  cases,  there  were 
seven  which  were  classed  as  suspicious,  the 
majority  of  which  were  probably  acute  or 


tion  of  the  County  Health  Officer,  12  addi-j 
tional  cases  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation and  treatment.  This  county  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  region,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  free  of  the 
disease.  The  people  of  Lawrenceburg,  im- 
mediately upon  learning  that  trachoma  ex- 
isted among  them  to  this  extent,  established 
a  small  hospital.  Upon  their  request,  I  spent 
several  days  assisting  in  opening  the  hos- 
pital and  operating  on  these  cases. 

Fayette  County. 
The  nine  graded  schools  of  Lexington,  in 
which  3,844  pupils  were  examined,  showed 
109  positive  cases  of  trachoma  and  35  sus- 
picious cases.  This  gives  an  infection  of 
3.8  per  cent,  in  the  graded  schools  of  Lex- 
ington. 1,057  of  these  school  children  were 
negroes,  among  whom  only  seven   cases  of 


trachoma  were  found.  Of  the  2,787  white 
;children,  102  cases  of  trachoma  were  found, 
which  shows  a  percentage  of  3.G5  of  the 
white  children  in  the  graded  schools  to  be 
[suffering  from  trachoma. 

At  the  request  of  the  Kentucky  State 
>Board  of  Health,  and  co-operating  with  the 
iBoard,  the  Public  Health  Service  undertook 
fthe  problems  of  determining  the  prevalence 
;of  trachoma  in  the  State  and  also  instituting 
•measures  for  its  eradication  and  control, 
particularly  the  eastern  or  mountainous  sec- 
tion, and  the  writer  was  assigned  to  this 
duty,  with  headquarters  at  Lexington. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  prevention 
and  eradication,  the  main  difficulties  en- 
countered w^ere  the  chronic  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  widespread  infection  and  the  con- 
Editions  under  which  the  work  would  neces- 
sarily be  done.  The  only  precedent  appar- 
ently was  the  system  of  ophthalmological 
i hospitals  maintained  in  Egypt  with  assist- 
ance of  the  British  government.  The  con- 
ditions, however,  were  totally  different  and 
I  afforded  but  little  assistance. 

The  problem  has  been  considered  under 
|two  heads  (1)  prevention,  and  (2)  eradica- 
tion. The  first,  or  prevention,  is  practically 
synonymous  with  education. 

The  educational  side  of  the  v^ork  is  con- 
sidered of  great  importance  and  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and  talks 
on  health  and  sanitation  in  the  schools, 
teachers'  institutes  of  the  various  counties, 
churches,  etc.  A  list  of  all  school  children 
examined  and  found  to  have  trachoma  is 
given  to  the  teacher  with  the  request  that 
the  parents  be  notified  to  have  the  child 
treated  at  once  and  cured.  The  parents, 
teachers  and  guardians  of  these  children  are 
also  mailed  copies  of  popular  pamphlets  on 
trachoma,  its  nature  and  prevention.  In 
many  of  the  counties  a  list  of  every  house- 
holder has  been  obtained  from  the  tax  books 
and  trachoma  literature  mailed  them. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  literature,  telling  the 
dangers  of  trachoma,  how  to  avoid  contract- 
ing it,  and  advice  to  those  suffering  with  it, 
etc.,  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  householders 
in  a  routine  manner  and  thousands  more 
distributed  in  other  ways.  In  the  talks  to 
the  county  teachers'  institutes,  cases  of  tra- 
choma have  been  exhibited  to  the  teachers, 


showing  the  various  stages  of  the  disease, 
from  the  small  child  whose  eyes  prevent  it 
attending  school,  to  those  blind  as  a  result  of 
the  disease.  In  this  manner,  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  school  teachers  have 
been  obtained. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  house  to 
house  visits  have  been  made  by  the  doctors 
and  nurses  from  the  hospitals  to  the  homes. 
Instruction  at  home  on  sanitation  and  the 
proper  care  of  the  eyes  will  in  this  manner 


Figr.    6. 
A   typical   trachoma   case.    A  Kentucky  picture. 

be  taught  to  the  individuals.  Accurate  rec- 
ords of  these  visits  are  kept,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  develop  a  system  of  district 
nursing  in  connection  with  this  work. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  is  necessarily 
surgical,  and  many  of  the  cases,  especially 
in  the  more  severe  ones,  and  in  children  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  general  anaesthetic.  The 
immediate  after  treatment  is  a  most  import- 
ant detail  and  can  only  be  properly  admin- 
istered by  trained  nurses.  In  order  to  com- 
bat synechiae  and  other  complications,  many 


of  these  cases  must  have  close  observation 
by  the  surgeon  for  several  days. 

The  treatment  and  eradication  of  existing 
cases,  therefore,  require  hospital  care.  The 
majority  of  these  people  suffering  with  tra- 
choma have  little  or  no  means.  The  poverty 
is  usually  the  result  of  the  disease,  since  its 
chronicity  and  periods  of  severity  prohibit 
the  patient  from  earning  a  livelihood.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  establish 
well  equipped  hospitals  where  the  process 
of  eradication  was  to  be  commenced.    In  se- 


tion.  This  triangular  arrangement  of  thes 
public  health  and  ophthalmological  hospil 
als  enables  them  to  serve  a  radius  of  com 
try  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  In  fac 
patients  have  been  treated  from  practical! 
every  mountain  county  in  the  eastern  par 
of  the  State  and  some  of  the  Blue  Gras 
counties. 

The  method  adopted  for  establishing 
these  hospitals  was  to  select  an  available  an< 
suitable  house  in  the  county  seat  and  mak 
such  changes  as  were  necessary.     Each  ha 


Well   advanced   case   of   trachoma, 


Figr.   7. 
showing-  entropion,   trichiasis  and  the  corneal  complications. 
A  Kentucky   picture. 


lecting  the  site  for  the  first  one  of  these  hos- 
pitals in  the  mountains  the  writer  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack,  and 
a  journey  of  25  miles  was  made  across  the 
mountains.  Three  such  hospitals  have  been 
established  and  are  used  for  both  eradica- 
tion and  education.  These  three  hospitals, 
with  15  beds  each,  are  all  located  in  the 
eastern  or  mountainous  section  of  Kentucky, 
as  follows:  Hindman,  Knott  county;  Hyden, 
Leslie  county,  and  Jackson,  Breathitt 
county.  The  two  former  are  remotely  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains,  twenty  miles  from  a 
railroad,  while  the  latter  is  on  the  L.  &  E. 
Railroad,  93  miles  southeast  of  Lexington. 
They  are  about  forty  miles  apart,  and  form 
a  triangle  with  each  other.  A  previous  sur- 
vey of  these  counties  showed  a  heavy  infec- 


a  dispensary,  operating  room,  nurses'  room, 
office  and  wards,  male  and  female. 

The  Hyden  hospital  has  recently  been 
moved  and  is  now  located  at  London,  Laurel 
county,  Ky.  All  of  these  hospitals  are  free. 
The  furnishing  of  meals  to  these  patients  re- 
quiring hospital  care  and  treatment  is  very 
essential  as  it  enables  us  to  reach  a  class  oi 
people  who  live  or  exist  in  the  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  who  would  be  un- 
able to  remain  in  town  for  free  treatment, 
even  a  few  days,  if  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  their  board.  These  cases  would,  there- 
fore, remain  untreated  and  as  foci  of  infec- 
tion. 

These  hospitals  have  been  established  and 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  hoped 
to  give  an  object  lesson  to  the  patient  and 
the  community,  and  upon  returning  home 


that  they  will  prove  missionaries  in  the  or- 
dinary hygienic  precautions.  A  sanitary 
water  closet  has  been  installed  for  the  use 
of  the  hospital  and  for  demonstrative  pur- 
poses. When  a  patient  applies  at  the  dis- 
pensary he  is  told  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
the  necessity  for  using  individual  toilet  ar- 
ticles and  given  a  copy  of  the  popular  tra- 
choma pamphlet.  After  receiving  treat- 
ment, he  is  furnished  with  a  clean  gauze 
handkerchief. 

When  admitted  to  the  hospital  patients  are 
immediately  furnished  with  individual 
towels,  bed  linen,  cups,  basins,  etc.,  and  ab- 
solute cleanliness  is  insisted  upon. 


During  the  twelve  months  ending  June 
30,  1915,  the  total  daily  attendance  at  the 
three  hospitals  has  been  11,934,  or  about 
1,000  every  month.  During  the  same  period 
15,000  treatments  were  given.  1,361  persons 
have  been  treated  as  hospital  cases  and  994 
operations  performed.  375  of  these  were 
performed  under  general  anaesthetic  and  619 
under  local  anaesthetic. 

Of  these  thousands  of  cases  of  trachoma 
treated,  a  large  percentage  have  been  cured 
and  the  infection  of  the  remainder  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  treatment.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  how  many  have  been  saved 


Fis.    22. 
Operated  cases  in  front  of  cabin  hospital.    A   Kentucky  picture. 


Each  hospital  has  a  resident  physician  who 
has  had  special  training  in  eye  work,  two 
graduate  nurses  always  on  duty  and  such 
other  help  as  is  required. 

Besides  the  station  nurses  a  head  nurse 
has  general  supervision  and  visits  the  sev- 
eral hospitals  at  intervals. 

The  central,  or  headquarters  office  of  the 
work,  is  located  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  the  writer,  who  has  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  anti-trachoma  work,  visits  the  sev- 
eral hospitals  every  six  or  eight  weeks,  or 
oftener  if  necessary. 


from  this  scourge  by  thus  removing  the  foci 
of  infection  from  their  midst. 

This  system  of  hospitals  situated  where 
the  infection  is  heaviest  and  so  located  as  to 
serve  the  greatest  number,  can  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  sec- 
tional book  case,  which  is  complete  with  one 
or  more,  and  can  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
as  the  occasion  may  require. 

Some  very  gratifying  and  encouraging  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  since  this  work 
was  commenced.  Many  who  have  been  prac- 
tically blind  for  months  and  years,  charges 


on  the  county  and  their  friends,  have  been 
removed  from  the  pauper  list  and  made  self 
supporting.  Children  who  have  been  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  their  trachoma 
have  been  relieved  and  now  have  sufficient 
vision  to  enable  them  to  get  an  education. 
A  good  example  of  this,  though  by  no  means 
an  isolated  one,  is  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
eleven  years  old  who  contracted  the  disease 
in  infancy.  So  painful  was  the  light  that  she 
was  unable  to  see  at  all;  had  to  be  lead 
around  all  her  life,  and  was  known  locally 


It  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  j 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  anti-trachor 
work  in  Kentucky  show  conclusively  th 
the  campaign  of  eradication  and  preventi 
of  trachoma  can  certainly  be  carried  to 
successful  termination. 

It  is  most  important  that  the   campain 
against  trachoma  be  continued. 

Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  well-marked  case 
trachoma  presents  no  special  difficulties 


Trachoma  of  long-  standing 


Fig. 

with  all  the  se 
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as  the  "blind  girl."  She  was  operated  on 
in  one  of  the  trachoma  hospitals  and  given 
treatment  for  some  weeks,  with  the  result 
that  she  has  been  completely  relieved  of 
trachoma,  her  eyes  saved  and  she  is  now 
able  to  attend  school  for  the  first  time.  The 
father  of  this  child  is  a  very  poor  man  and 
but  for  the  proximity  of  the  government 
hospital,  where  she  could  obtain  free  board 
and  treatment,  she  would  have  continued  as 
a  foci  of  infection  of  this  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease  and  ended  her  days  in  hope- 
less blindness. 

Examples  like  this  could  be  multiplied. 
The  majority  of  the  patients  treated  in  these 
hospitals  are  without  means  and  would 
otherwise  never  have  been  given  relief  and 
would  have  remained  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. 


quelae    and    permanently    damaged    vision, 
y   picture. 

one  at  all  familiar  with  the  disease,  but  tl 
borderland  cases,  those  of  long  standin 
and  quiescent  at  the  time  of  the  examin; 
tion,  or  too  acutely  inflamed  to  classify,  a] 
the  difficult  cases  to  decide.  As  the  etiolog 
is  yet  in  doubt,  a  long  clinical  experienc 
with  these  cases  is  very  essential  in  diaJ 
nosing.  Observation  and  treatment  are  nef 
essary  in  acute  cases  and  relapses.  Simp] 
remedies  will  cure  acute  conjunctivitis  i 
reasonable  time,  but  will  not  affect  the  trn 
choma.  Follicular  conjunctivitis  resemble 
the  granular  form  of  the  disease.  The  foil 
cles,  however,  are  arranged  in  rows  not  ui 
like  small  beads.  The  vernal  catarrh  pave 
ment-like  epithelium,  covered  with  a  milk 
film  and  characterized  by  excessive  itching 
burning  and  watering  of  the  eyes  and  con 
ing  on  with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 


isually  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Parinauds 
onjunctivitis,  rather  rare  disease  and  said 
o  simulate  a  severe  trachoma,  is  ordinarily 
inilateral,  affects  the  neighboring  lymph- 
lodes  and  has  marked  -constitutional  symp- 
oms. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  noted  in  tra- 
homa  is  a  watering  of  the  eyes,  very  sim- 
lar  to  an  ordinary  conjunctivitis,  but  the 
lischarge  is  less  purulent.  As  the  disease 
Lroceeds  there  is  a  hypertrophy  of  the  palpe- 
bral conjunctiva,  obliterating  the  small  ves- 
els  entirely.  The  eyelids  stick  together  in 
he  morning  and  there  is  the  usual  irrita- 
ion.  Soon  the  cornea  is  involved,  and  small 
jilcers  appear  and  later  pannus.  This  occa- 
ions  photophobia  more  or  less  extreme.  Us- 
ually very  early  in  the  disease  ptosis  of  the 
l.ffected  lids  is  noticed  and  progresses  with 
jhe  advance  of  the  disease.  Untreated  tra- 
homa  will  last  for  years,  and  is  followed 
finally  by  the  cicatricial  stage  and  the  dam- 
age to  the  vision  often  amounting  to  total 
blindness.  The  latter  stages  of  the  disease 
ire  accompanied  by  the  sequelae  of  entro- 
)ion,  trichiasis,  etc. 

Prognosis. 

While  undoubtedly  trachoma,  like  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
:ommunicable  diseases,  varies  in  intensity 
n  individual  subjects,  it  is  essentially  a 
:hronic  disease  and  always  demands  treat- 
ment. Without  appropriate  treatment  the 
lisease  persists  for  years  with  ever  increas- 
ng  damage  to  the  vision. 

Treatment. 

Generally  speaking  the  treatment  of  tra- 
choma is  surgical,  followed  by  appropriate 
ifter  care  and  treatment.  In  very  acute 
;ases  and  relapses  medicinal  treatment  us- 
lally  applied  directly  to  the  conjunctiva,  is 
idvisable  in  order  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis 
vhen  there  is  doubt.  The  surgical  treat- 
nent  for  the  average  case  of  trachoma  is 
he  grattage — the  amount  of  traumatism  to 
>e  governed  in  each  instance  by  the  indi- 
ridual  case.  What  would  be  the  proper 
mount  of  grattage  in  one  case  would  be  en- 
irely  inadequate  in  another  or  probably  too 
evere  in  others.  In  other  words,  each  case 
aust  be  considered  as  a  law  unto  itself.  The 


operation  consists  in  exposing  the  trachoma- 
tous eyelids  thoroughly,  incising  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  individual  granules,  apply- 
ing bichloride  of  mercury  1-2000  with  a 
brush  and  completing  the  operation  by 
smoothing  down  the  surface  with  plain  ster- 
ile gauze.  The  amount  of  this  to  be  done 
in  each  case  is  to  be  determined  by  clinical 
experience.  For  the  24  hours  immediately 
following  the  grattage,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  synechiae  taking  place,  and 
it  is  well  to  extend  this  vigilance  to  48  hours. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  argyrol  should  be  instilled 
and  this  repeated  every  three  hours  for  some 
days.  Some  days  after  the  operation,  about 
a  week,  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  2  per  cent,  solution,  applied  every 
few  days,  will  materially  aid  in  smoothing 
down  the  conjunctiva  and  should  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  necessary,  always  keeping 
in   mind   that    argyrosis   is   to   be   avoided. 


Fig:.   10. 
An  old  case  of  trachoma  with  numerous  seque- 
lae.    His  vision  was  greatly  improved  by  an  opera- 
tion in   one   of   the   service  hospitals   for  entropion 
and    trichiasis.     A    Kentucky    picture. 


The  eyes  are  to  be  kept  clean  and  no  band- 
ages applied,  but  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  a  darkened  room  immediately  after  oper- 
ation. The  corneal  complications,  such  as 
ulcers,  are  to  be  given  appropriate  treat- 
ment when  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand separate  consideration.     The  corneal 


Fig1. 
Wagon  load  of  trachoma  cases  which  had  been  cu 
in    Eastern   Kentucky. 

complications,  however,  usually  clear  up 
after  the  proper '  surgical  procedure.  In 
those  cases  requiring  it  a  canthoplasty  is  to 
be  done.  In  case  of  entropion  and  trichia- 
sis these  are  to  be  corrected  by  the  proper 
surgical  procedure  and  an  iridectomy  per- 
formed in  those  cases  which  will  be  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Trachoma  should  be  a  reportable  disease 
in  every  State  and  each  case  investigated 
by  the  local  health  officer  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  care  and  treatment.  In  some 
States  it  is  already  a  notifiable  disease  and 
in  some  quarantinable. 

The  eyes  of  all  school  children  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  school.  Active  trachoma  with  secretion 
should  be  excluded  from  the  schools,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  danger  of 
infection  is  minimized  while  under  treat- 
ment. 

The  following  trachoma  proclamation 
was  issued  September  1,  1914,  by  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Board  of  Health 


red  at  one  of  the  three  Service  Trachoma  Hospitals 
A  Kentucky   picture. 

impairment  of  vision  or  blindness  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  is  officially  reported  by  experts 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  as  widespread 
in  the  counties  of  Breathitt,  Clay,  Jackson,  Lee, 
Leslie,  Owsley,  Perry  and  adjacent  sections, 
with  many  cases  in  Jefferson  and  Clark  counties, 
and  more  or  less  spread  into  almost  every  other 
county  in  Kentucky,  presenting  to  officials  and 
people  problems,  both  health,  economic  and 
humanitarian,  demanding  prompt  and  concerted 
action,  especially  by  school  authorities  and  others 
having  the  care  of  children,  with  whom  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease  seem  most  disastrous. 

"Now  therefore  be  it  known,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  vested  in  it  by  law,  hereby  forbids 
any  person  afflicted  or  suspected  to  be  afflicted 
with  trachoma,  commonly  known  as  'red  sore 
eyes,'  to  attend  any  school,  public  or  private,  in 
the  Commonwealth  as  teacher  or  pupil,  and  re- 
quests and  instructs  all  physicians,  teachers, 
school  trustees,  county  and  city  boards  of  health 
and  other  officials  and  good  citizens  to  assist  and 
co-operate  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
this  disease,  otherwise  likely  to  entail  misery  to 
individuals  and  a  burden  upon  taxpayers  almost 
beyond  calculation.  It  further  instructs  county 
and  city  boards  of  health,  in  co-operation  with 
their  respective   city   councils  and   fiscal   courts, 


:o  inaugurate  and  execute  and  to  require  the 
leads  of  families  and  other  persons  to  execute 
sanitary  regulations  as  such  boards  may  con- 
sider expedient  to  prevent  the  spread  of  trach- 
oma, which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  epidemic 
,md  communicable  disease,  and  to  this  end  they 
ire  requested  to  bring  all  persons  infected  with 
rachoma  under  prompt  and  proper  treatment 
luring  premonitory  or  other  stages  of  the  disease. 
"By  order  of  the  Board,  this  September  1st, 
1914." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  soon  realize  that 
:rachoma  is  present  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  communicable 
disease  which  is  spreading  faster  than  we 
mspect. 

An  extensive  campaign  should  be  waged 
against  trachoma  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
continued  until  the  work  of  eradication  and 
iprevention  is  completed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  former  and  the 
present  Secretaries  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Board  of  Health,  Drs.  J.  N.  and  A.  T.  Mc- 
Cormack,  who  have  at  all  times  rendered 
advice  and  assistance. 


TRACHOMA   IN    LOUISVILLE    AND 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Surgeons  J.  H.  Oakley  and  Dunlop  Moore 
and  Assistant   Surgeon  Lawrence  Kolb,   of 


the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
Hon.  Swager  Sherley,  made  a  survey  of 
the  school  children  of  Jefferson  county,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  and 
made  the  following  report,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  prevalence  of  trachoma : 

On  request  of  the  State  and  local  authorities, 
and    in   accordance   with   orders   of   December    1, 

1913,  from  the  Surgeon  General,  a  sanitary  in- 
spection of  the  schools  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
was  undertaken  for  the  particular  object  of  as- 
certaining the  prevalence  of  trachoma  among 
school  children.  The  work  of  inspection  was  begun 
December   7,   1913,   and  terminated   February   14, 

1914,  there  having  been  12  days'  interruption  dur- 
ing this  time  on  account  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Jefferson  County,  the  most  important  trade 
center  in  the  State,  borders  on  the  Ohio  River 
and  has  a  large  urban  as  well  as  rural  popula- 
tion. It  has  an  area  of  387  square  miles.  Located 
within  its  borders  is  the  city  of  Louisville. 

The  population  of  the  county  (census  of  1910) 
is  262,920,  of  whom  223,928  are  within  urban 
limits  and  38,992  in  the  rural  section.  Of  the  total 
population  217,109  are  white  and  45,794  negroes. 
Of  the  white  population  19,243  are  foreign-born. 
While  the  total  population  of  the  county  in  1900 
was  232,549,  and  in  1910,  262,920,  the  foreign- 
born  white  population  in  1900  was  23,269  and  in 
1910,  19,233,  this  being  a  decrease  of  4,036  foreign- 
bom  whites  in  the  10-year  period  mentioned. 

In  1910  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age — 
that  is,  from  6  to  20  years,  inclusive — was  72,094, 
and  the  number  attending  school,  42,623. 


Fig.  12. 
Group   of  trachoma  cases,    one  of  whom  is    blind    as    the    result 

A   Kentucky    picture. 


of    this     disease. 


Methods  of  Inspection. 
The  inspection  was  intended  to  embrace  all 
schools  in  the  county,  the  schools  of  Louisville 
being  included  on  the  request  of  the  city  health 
officer.  Since  the  city  schools,  however,  are  regu- 
larly inspected  by  school  physicians,  while  the 
rural  schools  of  the  county  had  never  been  regu- 
larly inspected,  the  work  in  the  latter  schools 
was  undertaken  first.  In  addition  to  the  schools, 
23  homes,  private  schools,  institutions,  and  or- 
phanages in  Louisville  were  visited. 


Fig-.    13. 

Two  old  trachoma  cases  of  years  standing-,  who 
had  all  the  sequelae.  Admitted  to  one  of  the 
service  hospitals  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  several 
necessary  operations  performed.  The  result  was, 
their  vision  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  Ken- 
tucky   picture. 


The  inspections  consisted  in  observing  gem 
ally  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  visit* 
and  particularly  in  examining  the  eyes  of  t 
pupils  for  evidences  of  trachoma,  the  eyelids  I 
ing  everted  for  this  purpose. 

A  total  of  239  schools  was  inspected.  Of  th 
number  106  were  rural  and  133  urban  school 
168  were  public  and  71  were  parochial  schoo 
private  schools,  etc. 

Trachoma. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  total  number 
pupils  enrolled,  the  pupils  present,  the  pupils  e 
amined,   and   the   trachoma   cases    discovered   I 
the  above-mentioned  schools: 

Prevalence   of   Trachoma. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  undoubted  cases  t 
trachoma  and  328  suspicious  cases  of  eye  di 
ease  were  found  among  the  children  examine 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  amount  of  trachoir 
infection  among  the  white  children  was  2.26  p( 
cent,  and  among  the  colored  only  0.09  per  cen 
That  is  to  say,  trachoma  was  25  times  moi 
prevalent  among  the  white  than  among  the  cc 
ored  school  population. 

As  a  whole,  there  was  a  close  relation  b 
tween  the  rural  and  urban  schools  in  so  far  s 
trachoma  is  concerned,  the  percentage  of  infe 
tion  being  nearly  the  same. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  different  sel 
tions  of  the  county  seemed  to  have  no  influencl 
on  the  cases  of  trachoma  found  in  the  school 
scattered  over  the  county.  We  are  of  the  ophl 
ion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  cleanlinesl 
and  that  the  use  of  the  common  towel  and  wasl 
pan  in  the  schools  and  homes  is  the  agent  bl 
which  the  disease  is  spread. 

For  instance,  one  Saturday  in  December,  onj 
of  us  demonstrated  trachoma  before  the  count] 
school  teachers  assembled  in  the  county  superiij 
tendent's  office.  The  case  was  that  of  a  girl  whl 
had  an  advanced  trachomatous  condition  of  botl 
eyes  and  had  been  kept  out  of  school  for  th£J 
reason.  Her  mother  had  the  disease  and  hel 
father,  who  was  nearly  blind,  had  evidently  hal 
it  also.  This  girl  had  at  one  time  attended  Mi 
dora  School  where  6  cases  of  trachoma  well 
found.  She  later  attended  Valley  School  when 
2    cases   were   found.     The   teacher  at   the   lattd 


Schools. 

Number. 

Pupils   . 
enrolled 

Pupils 
present 

Pupils 
examin- 
ed 

Pupils 
refusing 
exami- 
nation 

Tra- 
choma 
cases 

Sus- 
picious 
cases 

Rural    (countv)    schools 

106 
32 

48 
53 

6,354 

1,016 
15,952 
19,024 

4,774 

755 

14,092 

16,015 

4,459 

755 

14,087 

15,996 

315 

120 

68 

325 

292 

Urban  schools,  orphanages,  etc. 

Urban  schools,  parochial  schools,  etc 

5 
19 

17 

Urban    schools,   orphanages,   etc 

13 

Total    

239 

42,346 

35,636 

35,297 

339 

805 

32 

Note. — Colored    pupils    examined     (included    in  above),   4,731;    cases  of  trachoma  found,   4;    sus- 
picious cases,  13. 
The   number   of   pupils   examined   was    35,297,   of  whom  30,566  were  white  and  4,731  colored. 


ejschool,  being  suspicious  of  the  condition  of  the 
girl's  eyes,  had  her  eyes  examined  and  took 
[Steps  to  have  the  case  excluded  from  the  school. 
I  At  Massee  Station  school,  one  of  the  newest 
ind  cleanest  schools  visited,  3  cases  were  found. 
One,  an  11-year-old  girl,  had  a  rather  severe 
condition,  and  it  was  learned  she  had  attended 
,1  school  at  Jeffersontown  where  there  were  3 
3ases  of  trachoma. 

At  Indianola  school  9  cases  were  found  and  3 
families  furnished  8  of  the  cases.  The  inspector 
was  told  by  the  teacher  that  another  child  of 
Dne  of  the  families  also  had  sore  eyes,  but  as  he 
was  absent  that  day  he  was  not  seen. 

At  St.  Helen's  parochial  school  a  boy  was 
found  who  had  trachoma,  and  it  was  learned  that 
lie  had  recently  attended  school  at  Cane  Run 
where  3  cases  had  been  seen.  Two  sisters  at 
the  latter  school  were  found  to  have  the  disease. 
n  this  way  it  is  possible  for  trachoma  to  be  car- 
ied  from  one  school  to  another,  and  the  com- 
on  towel  and  the  wash  pan  are  the  principal 
eans  by  which  the  disease  is  spread  in  each 
chool. 

The  disease   was  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
'homes"  and  orphanages  of  the  city.  At  one  home 
34  cases  were  found  among  340  children,  at  an- 
ther 6  cases  among  121  inmates,  at  another  12 
cases  among  107  boys  examined,  and  at  another 
cases  among  97  girls. 

The   following   shows   the  number   of   cases   of 
trachoma,    arranged    according     to    ages.     There 
|were   also    40   other    children     examined,     whose 
ges  were  not  secured: 


Age. 


Cases  of 
trachoma 


4  years | 

6  years 

€  years | 

7  years | 

8  years j 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years | 

12  years | 

13  years | 

14  years | 

15  years j 

16  years 

17  years | 

20  years 

Probable  Sources  of   Infection. 

In  19  of  the  cases  observed  by  one  of  us  trach- 
oma was  found  to  be  a  family  affair,  two  or  more 
children  from  the  same  family  being  in  the  same 
school  with  the  disease. 

A  large  group  of  the  cases  detected  by  one  of 
as  could  likewise  be  traced  to  family  groups  or 
orphanages   or    similar   institutions.     In    a    large 


school  inspected,  the  majority  of  the  cases  found 
occurred  among  the  inmates  of  a  small  orphan- 
age which  constituted  an  insignificant  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  this  particu- 
lar school. 

Skin    and    Scalp    Disease. 

Rural  Schools. — In  the  rural  schools  there  were 
very  few  cases  of  contagious  skin  disease.  There 
were  one  case  of  ringworm  of  the  face  and  one 
probable  case  of  favus  of  the  scalp.  Several 
cases  of  facial  impetigo  contagiosa  and  of  pedi- 
culosis capitis  were  observed  in  the  schools  just 
outside  the  city  limits  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  factories.  The  schools  well  out  in  the  coun- 
try were  practically  free  from  skin  diseases,  and 
as  a  whole  the  pupils  were  much  healthier  look- 
ing than  the  city  children. 

Ten  cases  of  chickenpox  were  found  in  an 
orphan  asylum  in  Louisville,  and  the  small  at- 
tendance at  a  rural  colored  school  was  explained 
by  the  teacher  to  be  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
chickenpox  in  the  neighborhood. 

Louisville  Schools. — Pediculosis  capitis  was 
found  to  be  absent  or  rare  in  most  of  the  schools 
in  Louisville,  it  being  largely  confined  to  children 


Fig-.  14. 
Man    behind    totally   blind— one    in    front   nearly 
so   from    trachoma.     Traveled    in    this   manner   for 
twenty    miles    to    visit    the    trachoma    hospital    at 
Jackson,    Ky.     A  Kentucky   picture. 


2. 


of  foreign  parentage.  In  one  small  school,  how- 
ever, about  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  har- 
boring this  parasite.  Pediculosis  was  not  found 
in  the  colored  schools.  Other  skin  diseases  were 
found  to  be  rare.  A  number  of  cases  of  ringworm 
were  observed,  it  being  noticeably  more  preva- 
lent among  colored  than  among  white  children. 

Sanitary  Condition   of  Schools. 

Rural  Schools. — Many  of  the  106  country  schools 
inspected  were  comparatively  new,  several  being 
less  than  a  year  old. 

Lighting. — In  only  two  or  three  schools  was 
there  any  real  attention  paid  to  proper  lighting 
of  the  room,  correct  seating  of  pupils,  and  right 


Many  of  the  schools  had  the  coal  stove  in  til 
center  of  the  room.  In  cold  weather  those  neal 
est  the  stove  would  bake  while  those  in  the  col 
ners  would  remain  cold,  this  condition  beirl 
remedied  by  the  teacher  having  the  children  tall 
seats  in  turn  near  the  stove  and  giving  all  I 
chance  to  bake  and  freeze  in  succession. 

Common  Drinking  Cups,  Roller  Towels,  etc.-l 
Many  of  the  schools  had  common  towels  and  al 
most  all  were  using  common  wash  pans  aEl 
drinking  cups.  In  some  cases  the  one  tow<| 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  to  the  laundry  f(j 
a  week  or  two.  In  one  school  the  towel  had  tfc 
appearance  of  having  been  used  to  clean  thl 
stove,  in  addition  to  the  children's  faces  anl 
hands. 


^WM 


Fig.  15. 
Black  pins  indicate  location  of  the  trachoma  hospitals  and  central   office.     White  pins   the   counties 
from    which   patients   had   been    received  at    the    time   this   photograph   was   taken, 

about  one  year  ago. 


location  of  blackboard  with  reference  to  entrance 
of  sunlight.  In  several  of  the  new  schools  there 
were  cross-lights  and  shadows  on  the  desks  and 
it  was  impossible  from  various  places  in  the 
room  to  read  the  writing  on  the  blackboard  on 
account  of  the  glare  caused  by  poor  lighting.  In 
these  rooms  the  teachers  stated  that  a  number 
of  children  complained  of  weak  eyes  and  head- 
aches. 

Heating. — Most  of  the  new  schools  and  some 
of  the  larger  old  ones  had  up-to-date  coal-fire  heat- 
ers, surrounded  by  asbestos-lined  shields.  The 
fresh  air  as  it  came  in  was  heated  inside  the 
shield  and  diffused  throughout  the  room.  The  foul 
air  entered  a  pipe  at  floor  level  which  discharged 
into  another  flue  heated  by  gases  in  adjoining 
flue  from  stove,  thus  causing  an  upward  current 
of  foul  air. 


Toilet  Facilities. — With  one  exception  all  th 
schools  had  two  privies,  one  for  boys  and  on 
for  girls.  Some  were  quite  primitive  and  in  a.f 
insanitary  condition. 

In  one  colored  school,  on  noticing  the  absencf 
of  an  outhouse,  one  of  the  larger  boys  was  que* 
tioned,  and  he  remarked,  "We  go  down  behin 
the  bank." 

The  building  where  this  school  was  lodged  wa 
not  fit  to  be  used  as  such.  It  was  a  ramshackle 
dilapidated  old  log  cabin,  entirely  too  small  fo 
the  35  children  crowded  around  the  hot  stove 
with  all  the  windows  and  one  door  shut.  Th 
teacher  said  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  wer 
absent,  the  enrollment  being  54.  As  the  chinl 
ing  had  fallen  from  between  the  logs  in  severa 
places,  the  children  ought  to  have  plenty  o 
fresh  air    when  the    wind    blows  hard.    At    thi 


Ii  school  was  found  one  of  the  two  trachoma  cases 
ijiobserved  by  one  of  us  among  colored  children. 
)i    City    Schools. — The    city   schools    visited    were 
(i  found  on  the  whole  to  be  well  lighted,  ventilated, 
land  kept  clean.    Common  towels  were  found  in 
a  few  instances.    The  public  schools  were   gen- 
erally  provided   with   drinking  fountains,   but   in 
-the  parochial  schools  common  drinking  cups  were 
found  to  be  in  use. 

Acknowledgments. 


choma  situation  very  carefully.  New  cases 
have  been  found  since  the  first  inspection 
during  the  winter  of  1914.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Visiting  School  Nurses  the 
total  number  of  cases  in  the  Louisville 
schools  last  year  was  744. 

The  disposition  of  these  cases  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

.    „  ^„^By  physicians 263 

Corrected   565By  clinic 302 

Under   treatment 89 

Under  observation....  59 
Lost  track  of 31 


v^.,  jt^^J^'-Mmm, 


Fig.  16. 
Clinic  at  one  of  the  trachoma  hospitals.    A  Kentucky  picture. 


tfr.  L.  J.  Stivers,  superintendent  of  schools, 
jluring  the  examination  of  64  rural  schools,  and 
Lo  express  appreciation  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools,  nurses, 
iind  especially  the  teachers  who  aided  in  every 
practicable  way. 


TRACHOMA   IN   LOUISVILLE. 

Report  by  W.  Ed.  Grant,  M.  D.,  City  Health 
Officer. 

Since  the  examination  of  school  children 
for  trachoma,  made  by  the  United  States, 
Public  Health  Service  specialists,  our  local 
nedical   inspectors  have   watched   the   tra- 


in Louisville  the  children  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  school  for  trachoma,  unless  the 
disease  was  in  an  active  stage,  and  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  other  pupils,  or  unless 
they  refused  treatment.  If  after  several 
notices  were  sent  to  the  parents,  and  the 
nurse  visited  the  home,  nothing  was  done, 
the  child  was  excluded  from  school  until  a 
note  from  the  physician  assured  the  school 
authorities  the  proper  treatment  was  being 
followed. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the 
school  principal  to  the  parent  of  each  child 
where  a  diagnosis  of  trachoma  was  made: 

"Dear  Sir: — Acting  under  instructions  of  our 
School  Physician,  Dr ,  I  am  advis- 


Fig.  17. 
Staff   at   station   ready   to  go  into  heart  of  the   hills. 


ing  you  that  your  child,  ,  must  at 

once  be  treated  for  trachoma  by  a  competent  eye 
specialist.  In  cases  where  the  parent  is  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  take  care  of  such  children 
at  the  eye  clinic  at  the  new  City  Hospital. 

"You  are  also  required  to  send  me  a  certificate 
from  the  physician,  stating  that  your  child  is 
under  his  care,  as  requested.  In  the  absence  of 
this  certificate,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  exclude 
the  child  from  our  school.  I  trust  you  will  at- 
tend to  this  at  once,  as  we  prefer  to  keep  the 
children  in  school  so  long  as  we  can  protect 
other  pupils  from  this  trouble. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Principal." 

"This  is  to  certify  that  this  child  is  under  my 
care. 

Date 

" ,  M.  D., 

Eye  Specialist." 

TRACHOMA     IN     JEFFERSON     COUNTY. 
Report  of  County  Health  Officer,  June  10,   1915. 

"Dear  Doctor: — Responding  to  your  request 
over  telephone  yesterday,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Oak- 
ley's list  of  Trachoma  cases  in  Jefferson  County, 
outside  the  city  limits,  will  state  that  his  report 
showed  132  positive  cases  and  ten  (10)  suspicious 
cases.  Then  there  were  nine  (9)  additional  cases 
found  afterward  and  treated. 

"There  were  only  two  cases  necessary  to  be 
taken  care  of  from  a  charity  standpoint;  these 
two  were  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  for  in- 
side  treatment.     I   personally    looked    into    about 


fifteen  cases  that  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  t 
the  outdoor  clinic;  the  other  cases,  the  peopl 
were  able  to  pay  a  specialist. 

"I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  out  of  this  numbe 
of  cases,  totaling  151,  something  like  97%  to  98^ 
have  had  the  best  treatment  that  could  be  a< 
ministered.  There  are  something  over  one  hui 
dred  schools  in  this  county,  outside  the  cit 
limits,  and  since  January  1st  Dr.  Dorsey  and  m: 
self  have  visited  sixty  of  them,  including  ever 
school  that  had  had  Trachoma  among  its  chi 
dren. 

"When  visiting  schools,  Dr.  Dorsey  woul 
make  a  physical  examination  of  each  child,  an 
where  there  was  any  defect,  he  made  it  a  poiB 
to  talk  with  the  family  physician  in  the  cas< 
and  called  attention  to  the  defects  found.  Wher 
there  were  any  eye  conditions,  the  child  was  ser 
to  a  specialist;  or  at  any  rate,  every  eye  troubl 
was  treated. 

"In  a  few  cases  we  had  to  practically  fore 
treatment;  the  children  were  sent  to  specialist 
after  pressure  was  brought  to  keep  them  froi 
attending  school;  but  the  majority  seemed  pe: 
fectly  willing  to  go  under  treatment  and  hav 
the  trouble  cleared  up. 

"You  will  remember  Dr.  Oakley  made  thesl 
examinations  about  eleven  months  before  I  too 
charge  of  this  office,  and  in  a  number  of  case* 
when  I  examined  children  whose  names  were  o 
his  list,  I  found  the  eyes  had  cleared  up  an 
were  entirely  well  after  appropriate  treatment. 

"Something  like  a  dozen  of  the  cases  reporte 
have  left  the  county,  and  I  have  no  means  c 
learning  whether  or  not  they  went  under  trea 
ment. 

"As  you  know,  the  oculists  differ  on  this  dial 
nosis.   I  suppose  Dr.  Oakley,  when  making  thes 


Examining 


patients   in  the   Cabin  Hospital. 
A   Kentucky  picture. 


examinations,  being  a  man  who  had  for  years 
been  in  charge  of  a  quarantine  station,  whose 
luty  it  was  to  protect  his  country  from  the  rav- 
ages of  diseases  of  this  kind,  would  naturally  lean 
Coward  giving  the  well  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

"I  have  arranged  with  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  have  all  the  county  school 
teachers  meet  together  before  the  opening  of 
school  next  session,  and  have  it  thoroughly 
inderstood  that  they  are  not  to  allow  any  chil- 
dren to  enter  school  whose  eyes  are  in  any  way 
liffected.  Any  trouble  must  be  looked  into  at 
>nce  and  the  rule  must  be  strictly  enforced. 

"Another  idea,  in  any  case  of  trachoma  re- 
>orted  by  Dr.  Oakley,  I  want  to  go  into  the  fam- 
ly  and  see  if  any  cases  exist  in  members  not 
intending  the  schools.  You  will  note  that  we 
ricked  up  nine  extra  cases  in  this  way  during 
'he  short  time  I  had  the  work  this  session. 

"I  intend  also  to  adopt  the  Snelling  test,  in  the 
'.chools.  The  county  superintendent  has  agreed 
o  place  them  with  all  the  teachers. 

"I  have  been  very  careful,  wherever  a  person 
s  able,  to  have  them  pay  for  attention  rendered 
them.    It  is  more  satisiactory  to  all  concerned. 
"J.  I.  WHITTENBERG, 

County  Health  Officer." 

Dr.  John  McMullen,  Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  probably  the 
nost  experienced  authority  on  the  subject, 
las  reported  as  follows  to  the  Service  on 

"TRACHOMA:  ITS  NATURE  AND  PREVEN- 
TION." 

Trachoma  is  a  very  old  disease,  probably  as 
•Id  as  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  also  called  by  some 
granulated  lids,"   "sore  eyes,"  etc.,  and  is  com- 


municable or  "catching"  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. Those  who  have  it  can  in  most  cases  be 
cured,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  caught  it  can 
avoid  doing  so  if  they  will  learn  now  to  protect 
themselves  against  infection.  If  everyone,  men, 
women,  and  children,  will  learn  about  trachoma 
and  take  means  for  its  prevention,  the  disease 
will  in  time  disappear. 

Trachoma  Causes   Much   Blindness. 

A  prominent  eye  specialist  of  Kentucky  says 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  who  have  gran- 
ulated lids  (trachoma)  and  do  not  have  them 
treated,  will  eventually  become  blind.  Even  if 
blindness  does  not  follow,  every  case  of  the  dis- 
ease causes  some  damage  to  the  eyesight  of  those 
afflicted. 

Even  without  treatment,  the  disease  appears 
to  get  better,  and  the  eyes  feel  so  much  improved 
that  the  patient  imagines  he  is  cured,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  will  start  up  again  even  worse  than 
before.  Each  of  these  attacks  leaves  its  mark 
on  the  eyeball  and  affects  the  sight.  This  occa- 
sional starting  afresh  is  cnaracxeiistic  of  the 
disease,  and  is  sure  to  continue  lor  years,  or  a 
lifetime,  unless  the  eyelids  have  been  thoroughly 
treated  and  the  trachoma  has  been  cured. 

The  sooner  trachoma  is  treated  and  cured  the 
less  will  be  the  injury  to  the  sight.  The  longer 
it  lasts  the  more  damaged  will  the  eyelids  be- 
come, ©n  this  account,  and  because  the  eyelids 
will  turn  in  and  constantly  lash  the  eyeball,  pain 
and  irritation  continue  and  the  sight  will  slowly 
but  surely  become  worse  until  finally  blindness 
results. 


Trachoma    is  Transmitted   from   the   Sick  to  the 
Well. 

Trachoma  being  communicable,  or  "catching," 
every  person  who  has  it  caught  it  by  getting 
into  his  eyes  the  discharges  (pus)  from  the 
eyes  of  somebody  else  suffering  with  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  disease  otherwise.  Trachoma 
infection,  then,  must  be  planted  in  the  eye  in 
order  that  it  may  grow,  exactly  as  corn  and 
potatoes  are  planted  to  have  them  grow. 

The  disease,  of  course,  is  not  "catching"  in 
the  same  way  as  are  measles  or  mumps,  but  it 
is  always  due  to  some  of  the  pus  (matter)  from 
a  "sore  eye"  getting  into  a  healthy  eye.  This  can 
occur  in  many  ways,  such  as  the  use  of  com- 
mon basins,  handkerchiefs,  bedclothes,  or  towels. 


rare,  while  at  present  cases  are  very  commor 
This  means  that  this  dangerous  communicablJ 
disease  is  spreading. 

Early  Symptoms  of  Trachoma. 

When  trachoma  begins  the  eyes  feel  as  thoug] 
a  cinder,  corn  silk,  sand,  dirt,  sawdust,  or  othe 
substance  had  gotten  into  them,  and  usuall; 
some  of  these  things  are  blamed  for  the  eyes  getj 
ting  sore.  The  eyes  soon  become  red  and  pahi! 
ful  and  discharge  water.  Some  pus  (matter)  i: 
present,  and  the  eyelashes  stick  together  in  th»j 
mornings.  Soon  the  light  affects  the  eyes  and  iii 
time  causes  so  much  pain  that  it  is  necessary  t< 
wear  dark  glasses  or  to  tie  a  dark  cloth  ove: 
the  head  in  the  effort  to  keep  out  the  light. 

The   inner     surface    of    the     eyelids    become! 


Figr.  19. 

Trachoma    patients    leaving-    tent   after   beinj 
A    Kentucky  picture. 


treated. 


The  use  of  the  same  towel  by  more  than  one 
person  is  the  easiest  way  to  convey  the  infec- 
tion, and,  undoubtedly,  more  cases  of  "granu- 
lated eyelids"  among  the  mountain  people  are 
caused  by  the  common  family  towel  than  by  any 
other  source  of  infection. 

Children  at  school  may  also  convey  the  disease 
to  others  by  exchanging  or  using  the  same  pen- 
cils, slates,  and  cloths,  or  in  playing  games  by 
blindfolding  with  cloths,  fingers,  etc.  As  the  dis- 
ease feels  like  a  cinder  in  the  eye,  a  friend  may 
try  to  remove  it  and  neglect  to  wash  his  hands 
before  rubbing  his  own  eyes.  In  fact,  the  disease 
can  be  contracted  in  any  manner  which  serves 
as  a  means  of  conveying  infected  discharges  from 
a  diseased  to  a  healthy  eye. 

Some  of  our  very  reliable  and  observing  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  have  stated  that  they  can 
remember  when  a  case  of  "sore  eyes"  was  quite 


rough,  somewhat  like  sandpaper,  and  irritates 
the  eyeball  during  every  wink  of  the  eye,  often 
described  as  "cutting." 

It  is  this  constant  irritation  that  causes  the 
eyeball  to  become  red  and  painful.  Ulcers  ap- 
pear, and  a  new  growth  is  formed  over  the  pupil,i 
and  then  the  patient  is  liable  slowly  to  become 
blind.  While  the  redness,  pain,  and  discharges 
may  cease  for  a  time,  the  disease  is  almost  sure 
to  return  unless  treated,  each  attack  damaging 
the  eye  more  and  more.  Early  treatment  of 
trachoma  thus  becomes  necessary,  and  it  should  J 
be  continued  until  the  disease  is  cured. 

Early    and    Continued    Treatment    Necessary. 

Many  years  ago  the  General  Government  real- 
ized the  dangerous  communicable  nature  of 
trachoma,  and  it  will  not  allow  any  foreigner  who 
has  the  disease  to  land  in  our  country.    Since  it 


Fig.    20. 

A    case     of    trachoma.       "Vision     restored 

after    two    weeks'    treatment. 

A   Kentucky   picture. 

las  been  found  that  a  great  many  cases  of  the 
lisease  are  present  among  our  own  people  the 
government  has  determined  to  extend  treatment 
j;o  those  in  the  mountains  suffering  with  it,  in 
Drder  that  they  may  be  cured  and  the  spread 
)f  the  disease  prevented.  Persons  who  have  the 
ilisease  should  observe  the  following  rules: 

i 

Advice   to   Those    Having   Trachoma. 

1.  Apply  at  once  for  treatment  to  the  nearest 
lospital,   dispensary,  or  to  your  physician. 

2.  Follow  the  directions  of  the  doctors  and 
mrses  as  to  treatment  and  prevention. 

3.  Do  not  stop  treatment  until  you  are  cured. 

4.  Wash  the  face  and  hands  several  times  a 
lay  and  keep  the  finger  nails  clean. 

5.  Have  your  own  washbasin,  soap,  and  towel. 

6.  Boil  your  handkerchiefs  before  adding  them 
o  the  wash. 

7.  Do  not  allow  your  clothing  or  bedclothes  to 
>ecome  soiled  with  the  discharges  (pus)  from 
rour  eyes. 

8.  When  your  eyes  are  discharging  pus  collect 
he  discharges  on  cloths  which  can  be  burned, 
tnd  stay  away  from  members  of  your  family  as 
nuch  as  possible. 

9.  Sleep  alone  and  with  the  window  open. 

10.  Keep  your  home  clean  and  have  large  win- 
lows  to  let  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 


2.  Have  large  windows  in  your  home,  which 
will  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

3.  Sleep  with  windows  open  even  in  winter, 
and  keep  the  room  well  aired  where  you  live  and 
study. 

4.  Do  not  use  the  common  family  towel,  espec- 
ially in  homes  where  there  are  cases  of  tra- 
choma. 

5.  Have  a  towel  and  handkerchief  of  your  own, 
and  don't  let  anybody  else  use  them. 

6.  Always  make  sure  that  the  washbasin  is 
clean  before  you  use  it. 

7.  Do  not  sleep  with  persons  who  have  "sore 
eyes"  nor  use  bedclothes  that  have  been  used 
by  them. 

8.  Do  not  wear  the  clothing  of  persons  who 
have  "sore  eyes"  nor  use  their  eating  utensils 
without  previous  cleansing. 

9.  Boil  the  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  of  persons  hav- 
ing sore  eyes,  and  do  not  touch  their  faces. 

10.  Advise  persons  with  sore  eyes  to  have  them 
treated  at  one  of  the  eye  dispensaries. 

Dr.  John  McMullen,  Surgeon,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Surgeon-General  on 
March  5th,  1915: 

TRACHOMA. 

A  Survey  of  Its  Prevalence  in  the  Mountain  Sec- 
tion  of   Eastern    Kentucky. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  investigations  con- 
ducted in  the  eastern  or  mountainous  section  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  prevalence  of  trachoma. 

The  Original  Survey  in  1912. 

The  original  survey  in  1912*  included  the  coun- 
ties of  Knott,  Perry,  Leslie,  Breathitt,  Lee,  Ows- 
ley, and  Clark,  all  of  which  are  mountain  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Clark,  which  is  in  the 
Blue  Grass  region,  although  bordering  on  the 
mountains.  In  these  seven  counties  3,974  persons 
were  then  examined  and  500  of  them,  or  12% 
per  cent,  found  to  be  suffering  from  trachoma. 

Extent  of  Present  Survey. 

The    present    investigati  has    included     2£ 

counties,  all  but  3  of  which — namely,  Clark,  Fay- 
ette, and  Anderson — are  in  the  eastern  or  moun- 
tainous section  of  the  State. 


How   to   Avoid   Contracting   Trachoma. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
o  do  all  he  or  she  can  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
rachoma.  Every  case  of  the  disease  could  have 
)een  prevented.  Every  case  occurring  in  a  child 
s  the  fault  of  somebody.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  things  that  people  should  do  to  avoid 
nf  ection : 

1.  Keep  in  good  physical  condition. 


Scope   of  the    Survey. 

A  detailed  survey  was  made  in  all  these  23 
counties,  several  sections  of  each  county  being 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  most  heav- 
ily infected  portions.  While  the  disease  has 
been  found  widely  scattered,  it  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed, but  exists  in  nests,  so  to  speak,  and 
some  sections  are  comparatively  free  from  it. 


♦See  report  No.  101  from  the  Public  Health  reports. 


A  total  of  18,016  persons  were  examined,  and 
1,280,  or  practically  7  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
suffering  with  trachoma.  Of  this  number  16,696 
were  school  children  and  1,324  were  persons 
examined  outside  of  the  schools. 

Only  a  small  number  of  negroes  were  exam- 
ined, since  there  are  very  few  in  the  mountains. 
The  census  of  1910  gives  only  about  13,000  blacks 
in  a  population  of  561,861  in  the  35  mountain 
counties.  In  only  5  counties  do  they  exceed 
1,000,  while  in  12  counties  they  are  less  than 
100.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  only  6  coun- 
ties do  foreigners  exceed  100,  and  in  16  counties 
there  are  fewer  than  10. 

The  type  of  the  disease  found  in  this  section 
is  very  severe  and  its  mutilating  effects  are  seen 
everywhere.  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  suf- 
fering among  the  victims  of  this  disease  one 
would  have  to  actually  see  these  cases  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  disease  untreated  remains  more  or 
less  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  a 
constant  bodily  discomfort  to  himself,  damages 
his  eyesight  and  constitutes  him  a  menace  to  his 
neighbor. 


County 


Morgan  .. 
Magoffin   „ 

Wolfe  

Laurel  ..  .. 

Clay  

Jackson  .. 

Knox  

Whitley  .. 
McCreary  . 

Bell  

Harlan  ..  ... 
Rockcastle 
Rowan  ..  ... 
Greenup  ..  . 
Anderson  . 
Fayette  ..  . 

Knott  

Perry  

Leslie  

Breathitt  .. 

Lee  

Owsley  ..  . 
Clark    


Total 
number 
exam- 
ined 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


468 

367 

45 

1,485 

1,209 

694 

1,007 

1,001 

232 

1,057 

1,038 

367 

447 

303 

478 

3,844 

1,059 

310 

110 

614 

668 

700 

436 

77 


Number 
cases  tra- 
choma 


18,016 


45 
79 
11 
53 
134 
62 
60 
28 
4 
28 
62 
13 
24 
31 
40 
109 
221 
52 
29 
77 
67 
21 
15| 
25 
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c    cma, 
per  cent. 


9.6 

21.5 

24.4 

3.5 

11.0 

8.9 

5.9 

2.7 

1.7 

2.6 

5.9 

3.5 

5.4 

10.2 

8.3 

2.8 

20.8 

16.7 

26.4 

12.5 

8.5 

3.0 

3.4 


1,2801 


7.1 


Preventive    Measures. 

In  making  the  investigation  every  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  for  making  talks  in  the 
schools,  churches,  etc.,  relative  to  the  communi- 
cability  of  trachoma  and  the  danger  to  the  eye- 


sight. Trachoma  literature  was  also  freely  dis 
tributed.  The  names  of  all  children  found  to  b< 
suffering  with  trachoma  were  given  to  the 
teacher  with  the  request  that  the  parents  be  im 
mediately  notified  that  treatment  should  be  giver, 
without  delay.  They  were  informed  that  free; 
treatment  would  be  given  at  the  service  trachj 
oma  hospitals  at  Jackson,  Hindman,  or  Hyden 
A  duplicate  list  was  forwarded  by  the  examining' 
officer  to  the  central  office  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and[ 
literature  on  "Trachoma,  its  Nature  and  Preven 
tion,"  was  immediately  mailed  to  the  parents  and; 
guardians,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  county  health  offl-j 
cer  was  notified  of  these  cases. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYES, 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Stucky,  M.  D.,  Lexington, 
Ky. 
In  editing  a  portion  of  this  special  issue! 
of  the  Bulletin,  devoted  to  the  conservation! 
of  vision  and  the  prevention  of  infectious! 
and  contagious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
number   of  readers   would  be   obtained  by 
having  several  oculists  of  more  than  State- 
wide recognition  of  ability,  who  were  famil 
iar  with   conditions   existing   in  Kentucky, 
contribute   an   article   for  publication.     No 
man  is  better  known  or  has  had  a  longer  and 
more   varied   and   successful   experience  in 
the  treatment  of  trachoma  than  has  Dr.  Wm. 
Cheatham,  of  Louisville,  whose  article  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.    Dr.  Herbert  Harlan,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  was  sent    by    the    U, 
S.  Public  Health  Service  to  investigate  con 
ditions  existing  in  the  mountains  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  which  had  been  reported  by  Past 
Surgeon  John  McMullen  and  myself,  con- 
tributes a  short  article.    Dr.  Frank  Allport, 
of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  " Conservation  of  Vision,"  appointed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  contrib- 
utes a  most  valuable  article,  which  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  one,  but  espec- 
ially by  school  teachers  and  those  interested 
in  child  welfare. 

The  last  article,  presenting  especially  the 
legal  status  of  the  relation  of  the  public  to 
infectious  eye  diseases,  is  contributed  by 
Miss  Linda  Neville,  Secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness.    No  one  in  the  State  has  done  more, 


and  is  better  known  and  more  genuinely 
appreciated  for  philanthropic  work  along 
these  special  lines  than  she,  nor  better  qual- 
fied  to  write  an  article  on  the  law  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  duty  of  physicians,  nurses,  mid- 
lives and  the  public,  in  cases  of  infectious 
eye  diseases.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
'her  article.  The  illustrations  are  taken 
from  the  very  large  number  of  cases,  all 
of  them  being  natives  of  Kentucky. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  article  from  Sur- 
geon John  McMullen,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Health,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
special  work  of  eradicating  trachoma  from 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  paper  read  by  me  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical 
Association : 

Notwithstanding   trachoma   is   one   of   the    old- 
est  known    diseases,   is    infectious   and   destruct- 
ive to  vision,  that  it  exists  in  an  appalling  per- 
centage in   the  natives  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  our  State    (Kentucky),   that  our 
I  State  Board  of  Health    appealed    to  the    United 
;  States  Bureau  of  Public  Health  two  years   ago, 
!  for  aid  to  ameliorate  and  eradicate  the  disease, 
J  and  one  of  the  experts  of  this  Bureau,  with  three 
[hospitals   established,   three   surgeons  and   seven 
I  trained   nurses,    constantly   in   the    field   fighting 
[the   disease,   our   knowledge   of  its   etiology   and 
treatment  "is  in  a   most    confused    state."    The 
I  specific  cause  of  trachoma  has  not  been  found. 
Is  this   a  reflection  on  the   Science  and   Art   of 
Medicine  as  it  is  related  to  ophthalmology,  or  is 
it  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  time  and  energy 
have  not   been   given   by   the   bacteriologist   and 
microscopist  to  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  this 
most  damnable  of  all  diseases  of  the  eye   (espe- 
cially  as   it  exists   in  Eastern   Kentucky.)    It  is 
insidious,    deceptive,    painful,    communicable   and 
destructive,  and  we    neither    know    the    specific 
cause  or  a  remedy  or  surgical  procedure  that  will 
restore  to  function  a  nominal  twenty  per   cent. 
of  the  cases  as  we  find  them  among  the  natives 
(genuine   Americans,   real   Anglo-Saxons)    of  the 
mountains  in  Kentucky,  who  have  the  disease  in 
the  second  or  third  stage  with  the  usual  sequelae 
of  corneal  ulceration,  pannus,  trichiasis  and  en- 
tropion.  Scientific  research  workers  have  isolated 
the  specific  bacilli  or  cocci  that  causes  tubercu- 
losis,   syphilis,    cerebro-spinal    meningitis,    yellow 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  bubonic  plague,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia  and  many  other  diseases,  no  less  im- 
portant and   destructive    than    trachoma,    and  a 
rational,    scientific    treatment    has    been    given, 
which  has   practically  robbed   these   diseases   of 
the  greater  part  of  their  danger  and  menace  to 


life,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  trachoma.  The 
most  humiliating,  pathetic  and  tragic  part  of 
this  disease,  unlike  the  others  just  referred  to,  is 
it  does  not  destroy  life,  but  if  not  eradicated  or 
arrested  the  patient  continues  to  live  in  his 
misery,  with  either  impaired  or  destroyed  vision, 
a  burden  and  menace  to  his  family  and  the  com- 
munity, and  often  at  last  to  the  State. 

As  yet  I  do  not  know  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease and  though  I  have  visited  some'  of  the  lar- 
gest and  the  best  clinics  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, in  no  place  have  I  seen  such  large  numbers 
of  cases,  such  destructive  and  hopeless  conditions 
in  as  large  a  percentage  of  those  afflicted  as  I 
have   in    the    mountains    of   the    eastern    part   of 
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Fig-.    21. 

A    beautiful    girl    with    trachoma,     who 

could      not      face      the      light. 

A  Kentucky  picture. 

our  own  State.  To  me  the  treatment  and  teach- 
ing of  our  best  clinicians  and  the  writers  of  our 
best  text  books,  indicate  "that  our  knowledge  of 
trachoma  lacks  exactness." 

If  any  one  thinks  these  statements  are  exag- 
gerated, or  that  I  have  made  incorrect  diagnosis, 
they  are  cordially  invited  and  urgently  requested 
to  visit  one  of  the  hospitals  established  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Public  Health  for  the  exclusive 
treatment  of  trachoma  at  Jackson,  in  Breathitt 
County,  Hindman  in  Knott  County  or  Hyden  in 
Leslie  County. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  the  paper  I  read 
in  the  Section  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1913,  except  since  then  I 
have  seen  198  new  cases  of  trachoma  not  re- 
ported by  me  at  that  meeting.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  I  saw  only  once  or  twice,  and  since 


Fig-.   22. 
Operated  cases  in  front  of  cabin  hospital.    A   Kentucky  picture. 


I  hold  only  two  clinics  a  year  in  the  mountains, 
I  could  do  little  for  them.  They  cannot  come  to 
me  nor  can  I  leave  my  family  and  my  work  and 
go  to  them.  If  they  ever  get  relef,  it  must  be 
carried  to  them.  Just  here  let  me  digress  enough 
to  say  that  these  people  are  a  peculiar,  wonder- 
ful people,  different  from  the  immigrant  sweep- 
ings of  Europe  which  annually  flock  to  our  shores 
and  which  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  to  prevent 
their  bringing  trachoma  or  other  communicable 
destructive  diseases  to  our  people.  These  people 
are  not  only  genuine  Americans  but  they  are  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  though  the  majority  of  them  are 
on  the  border  line  of  poverty,  they  are  worth 
more  than  their  votes;  and  they  have  few  and 
short  term  schools,  no  roads  and  meager  agri- 
cultural facilities;  they  are  our  people,  and  have 
never  had  from  us  arid  our  State  Government  "a 
fair  chance  and  a  square  deal."  If  they  had  some 
of  the  counties  wherein  most  of  the  disease  of 
trachoma  had  been  found  would  not  be  pauper 
counties,  without  even  an  almshouse,  and  where 
there  is  one  school  now,  there  would  be  ten,  and 
instead  of  innocence  and  ignorance,  knowledge 
would  abound. 

I  mention  this,  first,  because  if  a  radical 
change  in  the  existing  conditions  is  brought 
about,  it  must  be  through  the  decision,  deter- 
mination and  energy  of  the  medical  profession 
of  Kentucky,  and,  second,  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  disease  is  slowly  and 
surely  spreading  throughout  Central  Kentucky. 
In  the  past  two  years  I  have  seen  in  my  clinical 
work    in   Lexington    from    five   to   ten   cases   of 


trachoma  with  corneal  involvement  where  I  saw 
one  case  five  years  ago.  These  cases  come  from 
the  counties  of  Fayette,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Wood- 
ford, Jessamine,  Clark  and  Madison.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  that  the  disease  is  either  on  the  in- 
crease or  I  am  getting  more  than  my  share  of 
the  cases. 

The  trachoma  condition  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
as  described  by  Surgeon  McMullen  and  myself, 
has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Herbert  Harlan,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Both  of  them,  at  different  times,  spent  a 
week  at  the  Government  Hospitals  assisting  and 
advising  in  the  treatment.  Their  reports  were 
made  to  Surgeon  General  Blue,  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

The  effects  of  trachoma  are  felt  not  only  by 
the  individual  but  also  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  The  invalidism  caused  by  the 
disease  is  liable  to  impose  financial  burdens  on 
that  community,  and  the  resulting  blindness  may 
render  its  victims  public  charges. 

Finally,  school  children  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease have  their  studies  interfered  with,  their 
education  will  be  more  expensive,  their  power 
to  earn  a  living  will  be  permanently  lessened, 
and  through  no  fault  of  theirs  they  may  become 
permanent  charges  on  the  State. 

As  the  wide  prevalence  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  people,  notably  trach- 
oma and  tuberculosis,  depends  largely  upon  the 
ignorance  and  indigence  of  the  people,  and  ab- 
sence  of   central   and   local   organization   in   the 


administration  of  sanitary  matters  among  them, 
ithe   following  recommendations   are   made: 

(1).  The  economic  status  of  the  people  should 
be  improved.  Improvement  in  such  status  is 
necessarily  directed  toward  causing  the  people 
to  become  self-supporting  so  that  at  all  times 
their  food  supply  will  be  regular  and  sufficient. 
The  people,  therefore,  should  have  closer  and 
more  practical  supervision  and  encouragement 
in  the  tilling  of  their  land  and  the  raising  of 
crops.  In  localities  where  agriculture  is  not 
profitable,  they  should  receive  similar  encour- 
agement and  supervision  in  other  occupations 
suitable  to  their  needs  and  environment. 

(2).  Efforts  should  be  made  in  greater  degree 
to  educate  the  people  in  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene  and  the  means  necessary  to  guard 
against   contagious  and   infectious  diseases. 

(3).  In  combatting  diseases,  educational  meas- 
ures have  been  found  to  be  most  important  and 
cannot  be  neglected.  Such  education  should  be 
more  widely  attempted  by  means  of  home  in- 
struction, lectures,  demonstrations,  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  and  by  any  other  means  found  to 
[be  effective. 

(4).  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  toward 
ithe  improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  people. 
Studies  should  be  undertaken  in  the  design  of 
ithe  cheapest  and  most  sanitary  forms  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  various  climatic  conditions  in  locali- 
ties, and  the  people  encouraged  and  aided,  so  far 
as  practicable  in  the  construction  of  such  habita- 
tions. All  dwellings  built  in  the  future  should 
be  in  conformity  with  an  improved  design. 

(5).  Insofar  as  practicable  each  house  should 
be  restricted  to  the  use  of  but  one  family,  thus 
avoiding  the  overcrowding  now  so   common. 


(6).  Hospital  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
localities  for  the  reception  of  people  suffering 
from  severe  trachoma  and  in  need  of  hospital 
treatment.  Sufficient  authority  should  be  granted 
to  require  them  to  undergo  such  treatment  when, 
from  the  condition  of  their  eyes,  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  health.  Hospitals  for  this 
purpose  need  not  be  expensive,  and  most  trach- 
oma cases   could   receive   outdoor  treatment. 

(7).  In  each  infected  district  a  dispensary  or 
office,  portable  or  permanent  in  construction, 
should  be  provided  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
trachoma  not  requiring  hospital  care,  and  such 
dispensaries  should  be  in  charge  of  those  quali- 
fied to  administer  treatment  for  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

(8).  A  sufficient  number  of  field  nurses  should 
be  provided  to  administer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  physician,  home  treatment  and  instruction  to 
those  who  cannot  be  sent  to  the  hospital  or  at- 
tend the  dispensary. 

(9).  No  children  suffering  from  trachoma  should 
be  admitted  to  uninfected  schools. 

(10).  Separate  schools,  where  practicable, 
should  be  established  for  trachomatous  children. 

(11).  All  boarding  schools  wherein  trachoma- 
tous pupils  are  admitted  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
trachoma,  such  facilities  to  include  the  perma- 
nent services  of  a  nurse  trained  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  one,  with 
years,  as  a  rule,  intervening  between  the  time  of 
its  incipiency  and  the  terminal  stage,  depending 
upon  the  management  of  the  case  and  whether 
the  most  appropriate  treatment  is  administered 
or  not. 


Fig:.  23. 
Receiving-  new  patients  with  Federal    Expert    in    hospital    tent. 
A   Kentucky  picture. 


In  the  beginning  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  often 
time  alone  revealing  positively  whether  it  be  a 
true  trachoma  or  not.  The  terrible  inconvenience 
that  this  disease  imposes  upon  its  victims  as  well 
as  the  suffering  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those 
who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  its  treatment. 
The  patients  may  be  afflicted  for  months,  in- 
deed, sometimes  they  wait  months  before  con- 
sulting a  physician,  often  until  their  vision  is  im- 
paired and  painful  photophobia  and  lachrymation 
interferes  with  their  work.  In  my  work  in  the 
mountains  I  never  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
until  I  meet  with  the  second  stage.  In  this  stage 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  hypertrophied,  stud- 
ded with  granules  or  has  a  raspberry  appearance, 
indicating  progressive  destruction  of  the  mem- 
brane, causing  a  rough  uneven  surface  and  the 
tarsal  cartilage  is  noticeably  thickened. 


Fig.    24. 

A  case  of  trachoma  when  brought  to  the 

clinic.     A  Kentucky  picture. 

In  this  stage  we  have  the  beginning  of  pannus 
phlyctenular-keratitis  and  ulceration  of  the  cor- 
nea. Gradually  this  passes  into  the  third  stage, 
in  which  the  connective  tissue  has  replaced  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  and  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage is  in  an  atrophic  condition,  the  result  being 
that  the  lid  is  no  longer  held  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, the  lashes  turning  under  and  constantly  ir- 
ritating the  already  inflamed  cornea,  which  me- 
chanical action  prevents  the  pannus  from  clear- 
ing up.  Exudation  into  the  cornea  occurs,  and 
without  very  active  and  continuous  treatment  the 
patient  must  go  the  rest  of  his  days  with  his 
vision  partially  or  totally  destroyed,  a  burden  to 
himself  and  the  community. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  in  any  stage  de- 
pends on  the  patient  himself  and  the  facilities 
for  giving  the  treatment  which  of  necessity  must 


be  long,  tiresome  and  painful.  All  agree  thai 
trachoma  is  a  communicable,  destructive  disease 
and  yet  we  have  all  seen  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  an  infection  of  one  eye  for  several 
months  or  years  and  no  precautions  have  beerJ 
taken  to  avoid  infection  of  the  other  eye,  and  yel 
the  other  eye  has  not  yet  been  involved.  Such 
cases  as  these  make  you  think  that  there  musl 
be  some  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  in  one  eye 
that  creates  an  immunity  from  the  disease. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE   ECO- 
NOMIC ASPECTS  OF  TRACHOMA. 

By  William  Cheatham,  M.  D.,  Louisville. 

I  consider  trachoma  the  worst  disease  oifl 
the  eyes  with  which  we  have  to  combat.  Its 
insidiousness    and   treacherousness    are    the 
two  prominent  factors  that  render  trachoma 
so  dangerous  to  the  public  and  to  the  vision, 
I  have  seen  many,  many  cases  of  trachoma 
in  which  the  disease  was  not  suspected.    Inl 
my  inspection  of  the  eyes  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  of  the  Blind,  the  Masonic  Wid- 
ows and  Orphans  Home,  and  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Christian  Church  and  Metho- 
dist Orphanages,  it  is  surprising  how  many| 
unsuspected  cases  have  been  found.     Many 
people  have  the  disease  for  months,  spread- 
ing it  broadcast  innocently :  -many  through 
ignorance,   and  many  through  inability  to 
prevent   it.     Only  this   week   a   gentlemanj 
came  into  my  office  with  a  well  developed 
case  of  trachoma.     As  is  usual  I  inquiredJ 
about  the  rest  of  his  family,  which  was  large.1 
He  assured  me  none  of  them  had  any  eyel 
trouble.     I   insisted   upon   examining   their 
eyes.     I  found  four  children  of  seven  with 
the   disease.     They  had  few,   or  no  symp-| 
toms.     Yet  they  all  had  the  disease  in  anj 
active   form.     All   oculists   see   many   suchj 
instances.     An  instance  I  have  reported  be- 
fore in  one  of  the  Orphanages  with  which! 
I  am  associated,    a    case    of  trachoma  gotl 
into  the  institution  without  my  knowledge. 
I  had  to  operate  on  twelve  of  the  children,! 
the  disease  originating  from  this  one  case.] 
I  am  positive  there  were  no  cases  of  tra-i 
choma   in   this   institution   previous   to   the 
admission   of  this  infected   child.     It  may! 
appear  strange  to   the  public  that  such  a 
harmful   trouble    could   exist  without    dis-1 1 
covery.     Nevertheless,    it    is    the    fact.     II 


|iave  often  seen  it  in  the  most  careful,  clean- 
y  families.  Cases  in  which,  on  eversion  of 
the  lids,  the  cul-de-sac  would  roll  out  with 
well-marked  invasion.  This  most  fatal  dis- 
ease to  useful  vision;  the  disease  that  pro- 
duces many,  many  of  the  blind  of  the 
world;'  the  disease  that  is  a  scourge  to 
nations,  can  exist  in  the  best  regulated 
households,  without  exciting  the  least  sus- 
picion. In  the  clinics  of  Europe,  Russia 
29%,  Italy  27%,  Greece  25%,  Portugal 
25%,  Bulgaria  20%,  Turkey  in  Europe 
29%,  Hungary  12%,  Holland  7%,  Bel- 
gium 4%  are  cases  of  trachoma.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  64,000  registered 
blind  people.  A  great  majority  of  these 
needlessly  so.  A  great  many  of  them  the 
result  of  trachoma.  There  is  at  times  some 
difficulty  in  differentiating  trachoma  from 
other  forms  of  diseases  of  the  lids.  Most 
of  the  cases,  though,  are  typical.  When 
'studying  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals, 
[in  1878,  I  remember  well  a  discussion  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  famous  English  ocu- 
lists as  to  whether  a  certain  case  was  tra- 
choma or  one  of  follicular  conjunctivitis. 
So  one  must  be  very  careful  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  United  States  trachoma  has  not 
as  yet  become  general  in  its  distribution. 
Owing  to  the  great  tide  of  immigration  to 
this  country  we  find  it  rather  frequent 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  especially  in 
our  large  maritime  cities,  and  practically 
always  in  persons  either  of  foreign  birth  or 
foreign    parentage. 

Its  presence  is,  of  course,  due  to  its  im- 
portation previous  to  the  enforcement  of 
stringent  measures  against  trachoma,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  since  the  en- 
forcement of  such  measures,  the  number  of 
cases  of  trachoma  does  not  tend  to  increase. 
Owing  to  westward  migratory  movements, 
we  also  find  trachoma  prevalent  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West.  It  has  also  been  endemic  for  a 
number  of  years  in  certain  restricted  areas 
of  southern  Illinois  and  in  the  mountains 
and  adjacent  regions  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  people  from  these 
areas  are  the  only  ones  of  strictly  Amer- 
ican parentage  who  may  be  said  to  suffer 


from  trachoma;  and  the  evidence  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  these  areas,  but  was  due  to 
importation,  and,  by  reason  of  comparative 
poverty  and  lack  of  medical  facilities  pre- 
vailing in  these  sections,  was  able  to  be- 
come firmly  domiciled  therein. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  disease 
has  been  imported,  about  4%  of  the  cases 
of  contagious  conjunctivitis  were  due  to 
this  disease,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  more 
stringent  inspection  methods.     The  cost  of 


Fig-.    25. 
A  group   of  trachoma  cases. 


A  Kentucky   picture. 


the  maintenance  of  persons  who  have  be- 
come blind  by  reason  of  trachoma  is  a  no 
small  incentive  to  a  community  to  protect 
itself. 

The  Effect  of  Restrictive  Legislation. 

(a)  Against  the  establishment  of  new 
foci.  In  communities  where  trachoma  is 
not  endemic,  foci  of  infection  can  only  be 
established  through  the  importation  of  this 
disease.  Its  prevention  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  rigid  inspection  of  arriving 
aliens  at  the  port  of  entry. 

(b)  Eradication  of  foci  already  estab- 
lished.    When   the   focus   of   infection   has 


been  established,  with  the  prevention  of 
the  introduction  of  new  cases,  its  eradica- 
tion can  be  hoped  for.  The  statistics,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  New  York,  re- 
veal the  fact  that  prior  to  the  classification 
of  trachoma  as  a  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
ease by  the  United  States  Government,  in 
1897,  thus  making  mandatory  the  deporta- 
tion of  all  aliens  arriving  who  are  so  af- 
flicted, the  percentage  of  trachoma  in  one- 
half  a  million  cases  of  contagious  disease 
of  the  eye  investigated  by  him  was  4  per 
cent.  Within  three  years  after  this  re- 
strictive measure  was  instituted  an  exami- 


Prophylaxis. 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  trachoma  than  t< 
cure  it.  Every  individual  whose  eyelid! 
present  any  unusual  appearance,  as  of  enl 
larged  conjunctival  papillae,  thickened  eye 
lids,  eyelids  difficult  of  eversion,  conjunc 
tival  congestion,  muco-purulent  secretion 
pannus,  keratitis,  and  the  like,  should  b< 
placed  to  one  side  to  undergo  further  crit 
ical  inspection  at  the  close  of  the  primary 
examination.  Such  inspection  should  b« 
painstaking  and  thorough. 

All  cases  which  are  not  obviously  case* 
of  simple  conjunctivitis  should  be  held  ir 


Fig.    26. 
Fording  Troublesome  Creek  en  route  to  the  Hosp     ital    at    Lexington    with    wagon    load    of    patients. 

A  Kentuck  y  picture. 


nation  of  nearly  100,000  cases  revealed  the 
presence  of  but  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  trachoma. 

These  figures  are  eloquent  in  what  can 
be  done  by  proper  inspection,  not  only  for 
the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  tra- 
choma into  a  community,  but  for  its  eradi- 
cation. Nowhere  is  the  trite  saying  "Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure"  more  applica- 
ble than  in  the  case  of  trachoma.  It  is 
highly  important  that  countries  and  com- 
munities where  the  disease  is  not  endemic, 
where  no  foci  of  infection  have  been 
started,  where  to  exist  it  must  be  imported, 
should  protect  themselves  from  its  ravages 
by  proper  legislation  and  inspection. 


some  suitable  place  for  further  observation 
and  treatment,  and  the  eyes  of  such  de- 
tained aliens  examined  daily  if  practicable. 
Under  such  circumstances  cases  of  doubtful 
conjunctivitis  will  rapidly  clear  up,  while 
cases  of  trachoma  will  remain  in  statu 
quo  or  become  worse,  and  thus  are  readily 
recognized.  When  we  consider  that  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  any  area  prac- 
tically imparts  its  previous  importation  and 
that  in  some  sections  of  Europe  60  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  blindness  are  due  to 
this  disease,  the  position  the  Government 
has  taken  to  prevent  the  further  importa- 
tion of  a  disorder  dangerous  to  sight  needs 
no  defense. 


The  best  national  prophylaxis  is,  there- 
jfore,  the  exclusion  of  aliens  suffering  from 
(trachoma.  In  regard  to  the  trachoma  that 
lis  already  in  our  midst,  that  is  a  matter  for 
ithe  care  of  the  State  and  municipal  health 
(authorities.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  of  school  children, 
especially  of  those  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
in  the  higher  grades,  can  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  general  prevalence  of  trachoma 
in  the  locality  under  consideration.  The 
eyelids,  therefore,  of  all  school  children 
should  be  systematically  inspected  and  those 
who  present  evidences   of  trachoma  should 


ing  precautions  should  be  observed,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  re-infection  of  cases 
which  are  making  progress  toward  recov- 
ery, but  for  the  protection  of  the  nurses 
and  physicians  who  come  into  contact  with 
such  patients.  As  far  as  practicable  all 
patients  who  present  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms  should  be  grouped  together  in 
one  ward  and  have  attendants  who  care  for 
them  exclusively.  Each  patient  should  be 
provided  with  a  supply  of  pieces  of  steril- 
ized gauze  for  use  in  wiping  the  face  and 
eyes;  such  pieces  should  be  used  but  once 
for  that  purpose  and  should  be  destroyed. 


A  typical   mountain  home. 


be  excluded  from  school  attendance.  By 
following  up  such  cases  to  their  homes  the 
presence  or  absence  of  trachoma  in  their 
immediate  family  may  then  be  determined. 
Moreover,  physicians  should  be,  and  are 
by  law  in  Kentucky,  required  to  report 
cases  of  trachoma  which  they  observe 
among  their  patients.  In  respect  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  trachoma,  when  it  is  found 
among  members  of  institutions,  such  as  or- 
phan asylums,  almshouses,  and  the  like,  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  disease  should  be 
isolated  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  wash  basins,  towels,  bedclothing  or  gar- 
ments which  are  accessible  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  institution. 

In   wards   which    are    set   apart   for   the 
treatment  of  cases  of  trachoma  the  follow- 


If  practicable,  each  patient  should  be  sup- 
plied with  his  own  hand  basin  and  towel 
for  washing  purposes,  and,  if  this  is  not  ex- 
pedient, only  washing  in  running  water 
should  be  allowed.  Nurses,  when  they  are 
applying  instillations  or  irrigations  to  the 
patient's  eyes,  should  protect  their  own  by 
suitable  goggles,  and  they  should  be  par- 
ticular to  disinfect  their  hands  in  passing 
from  one  case  to  another,  and  also  at  the 
end  of  the  application  of  treatment,  similar 
precautions  should  be  observed  by  physi- 
cians in  charge  of  such  wards. 

The  prophylaxis  of  trachoma  on  ship- 
board includes  the  frequent  examination  of 
the  passengers'  eyes,  and  the  prompt  segre- 
gation of  any  passenger  who  exhibits  any 
form  of  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eye. 


The  official  census  of  New  York  in  1906 
gives  a  total  of  6,200  blind  persons  in  the 
State.  Of  these,  the  instances  of  preventa- 
ble blindness  numbered  1,084.  Viewed 
solely  from  an  economic  standpoint,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of 
her  blind  citizens  costs  the  State  of  New 
York  $110,000  a  year.  If  a  blind  citizen  is 
dependent  upon  the  State,  it  is  estimated 
that  his  maintenance  for  life  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  at  least  $10,000.  Dr.  Brown  has 
told  us  that  in  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Ohio  67  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  there 
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Fig-.   28. 
Examining-  patients  at   the  Oneida  School. 


A  Kentucky  picture. 


from  trachoma.  Dr.  W.  O.  Bailey  found  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Kentucky  Institution 
for  the  Blind  45  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
were  blind  from  trachoma,  and  26.3  per 
cent  from  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born. 

Economic  Consideration. 

"It  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  that 
we  must  concede  to  trachoma  a  high  place 
among  the  factors  that  go  to  decrease  mate- 
rially not  only  the  economic  efficiency  of 
the  individual  sufferer,  but  that  of  the  race 
of  people,  as  a  whole,  among  whom  it  is 
prevalent.  In  addition  to  the  well  nigh 
constant  bodily  discomfort  of  the  individ- 
ual sufferer,  the  resulting  visual  impairment 
can  not  fail  greatly  to  reduce  his  efficiency 
and,   consequently,   his   value   to   society   at 


par  in  productive  capacity  with  the  healthy 
individual,  apart  from  any  danger  to  which 
he  may  expose  the  community  at  large  by 
his  ability  to  disseminate  the  disease. 

"As  a  consequence,  we  find  that  as  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  individual  sufferer 
from  trachoma  decreases  by  the  resulting 
impairment  of  his  vision  he  is  obliged  at 
once  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  progressively 
lower  standard  of  existence,  thereby  not 
only  exposing  himself,  but  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  his  efforts  to  those  condi- 
tions of  increasing  poverty,  filth,  and  un- 
hygienic surroundings  which  are  known 
especially  to  foster  the  disease  and  facili- 
tate its  distribution.  In  this  manner  the 
vicious  circle  is  completed.  Nor  do  the 
inimical   effects    of  trachoma  upon   society 


[at  large  end  with  the  downfall  of  the  in- 
(iividual  sufferer.  It  would  be  fortunate 
if  they  did.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
children  of  the  present  are  to  constitute 
the  active  producing  members  of  the  com- 
Imunity  of  the  future  and  that  the  general 
•status  of  the  future  community  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  which 
|we  are  able  by  education  to  confer  upon 
bur  children.  School  children  attacked  by 
this  disease  must  be  excluded  from  school 
attendance  at  a  time  when  their  faculties 
can  but  ill  afford  to  lose  this  training  if 
they  are  to  develop  their  highest  qualifica- 
tions as  useful  social  units.  Owing  to  the 
chronicity  of  the  disease  they  are  kept  from 
school  for  long  periods  of  time,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  their  subsequent  recovery 
may  leave  them  with  such  visual  defects 
as  to  forever  militate  against  their  attain- 
ing their  predestined  mental  standard." 


IMPRESSIONS    OF    EASTERN   KEN- 
TUCKY. 

By  Dr.  Herbert  Harlan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*  *  *  I  was  not  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
a  sufficiently  long  time  to  establish  intimate 
personal  friendships  with  the  natives  as  I 
had  previously  done  in  North  Carolina,  but 
when  I  arrived  in  Perry,  Knott  and  Floyd 
counties  I  took  a  look  around  and  found, 
as  it  were,  that  I  was  seeing  through  my 
North  Carolina  spectacles.  The  people  were 
very  similar;  kind-hearted,  hospitable,  sus- 
picious of  strangers,  diffident,  sensitive  to 
a  degree,  and  yet  very  independent  and 
self-reliant. 

Whether  the  first  cases  of  trachoma  were 
brought  into  that  country  by  the  original 
settlers,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  or  came  from 
some  other  source,  is  interesting,  but  cannot 
be  determined  and  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance. That  it  afflicts  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  people  is  evident,  and  how  it  is  or 
may  be  readily  communicated  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Among  a  large  number  of  poor  people 
with  whom  general  personal  bathing  is  sel- 
dom indulged  in,  it  is  the  universal  custom 
to  wash  the  hands,  and  usually  the  faces, 


before  meals.  A  piece  of  soap  and  a  tin 
basin,  with  water  supplied  by  means  of  a 
bucket  and  dipper,  all  placed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  kitchen  door,  are  cheap,  and 
fairly  abundant;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
towel — there  is  the  rub. 

Towels  cost  money,  and  one  or  two  often 
supply  the  needs  of  a  large 'family  and  all 
their  guests. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  member  of 
a  family  can  escape  infection  should  one 
member,  or  an  accidental  guest,  be  afflicted 
with  acute  trachoma. 

The  disease  is  a  chronic  one,  and  accom- 
panied, at  first,  with  very  little  personal 
discomfort  and  no  interference  with  vision. 
The  stage  of  corneal  ulceration,  pain,  pho- 
tophobia, trichiasis,  entropion  only  appear 
many  years  later.  Meantime,  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  has  contaminated  many  com- 
munity towels  and  infected  numerous  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

To  eradicate  in  a  short  time  a  contagious 
disease,  which  has  such  a  foothold  among 
people  so  widely  scattered  as  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  mountains,  is  impossible. 
Given  some  time  and  some  money,  how- 
ever, much  can  be  done. 


Fig.   29. 

A    typical    mountaineer    with    trachoma. 

A   Kentucky   picture. 


The  people  must  be  educated  and  the  lo- 
cal doctors  taught  to  recognize  and  treat 
the  disease. 

I  believe  the  best  routine  treatment  to  be 
a  thorough  grattage  followed  by  continued 
local  treatment,  and  then  again  local  grat- 
tage of  the  conjunctiva  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary.  With  this  treatment 
properly  carried  out  I  am  convinced  that 
most  cases  can  be  cured  in  from  three  to 
six  months.  In  regard  to  the  grattage  op- 
eration, many  older  patients  will  be  found 
with  sufficient  fortitude  to  stand  it  under 
local  cocain  anaesthesia,  but  general  anaes- 


to  return  to  these  various  centers  for  ob- 
servation at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

Of  course,  this  plan  will  perhaps  seeml 
somewhat  slow,  and  money  must  be  sup] 
plied  from  some  source.  If  not  by  thel 
richer  and  more  fortunate  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  from  outside  sources,  as  is  now 
being  done  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  most  won- 
derful work,  in  a  limited  way,  is  being  donei 
by  the  industrial  schools,  which  have  beerj 
established  in  various  places.     Not  only  is! 


Figr.   30. 
On  the  way   to  hold    the    clinic. 


thesia  is  necessary  with  the  timid,  and  is 
probably  better  in  all  cases. 

For  continued  local  treatment  there  is 
nothing  I  have  found  so  good  as  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  This  is  put  up  in 
glycerine,  about  a  dram  to  about  an  ounce, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  this  is  given  to  the 
patient,  and  he  is  instructed  to  put  one  drop 
of  the  solution  in  from  15  to  20  drops  of 
water,  a  few  drops  of  this  to  be  put  into 
the  eyes  several  times  a  day.  The  eye  drops 
used  to  be  made  fresh  from  the  glycerine- 
copper  solution  each  time  they  are  used. 

Patients  can  be  operated  on  at  certain 
centers  and  can  then  be  given  treatment  to 
be   carried  out  at  home,  with  instructions 


the  rising  generation  helped,  but  the  chil 
dren,  returning  to  their  homes,  convey  t(| 
their  families  the  knowledge  of  better  way! 
of  living. 

The  school  at  Hindman  is  doing  most  effi 
cient  work,  is  to  be  highly  commended,  anc 
all  schools  of  that  class  should  be  most  lib 
erally  supported  by  charitably  disposed  in 
dividuals. 


TRACHOMA,  BABY'S  SORE  EYES  ANI 
SCHOOL   CHILDREN'S  EYES. 

By  Frank  Allport,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
I  am  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  th< 
best    methods    of    exterminating    trachonu 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum  from  Kentucky 
Let  us  first  consider 


Trachoma. 
Your  noble  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Mc- 
Mullen  and  others,  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
enormous  prevalence  of  trachoma.  It  has 
also  demonstrated  its  curability.  *  *  * 
You  have  shown  that  while  skill,  education, 
and  perseverance  will  unquestionably  ma- 
terially mitigate  trachoma,  it  will  not  ter- 
minate its  existence,  or  even  largely  im- 
pede its  progress.  What  then  can  be  done 
to  uproot  this  plague  spot  in  your  State? 
In  proposing  a  plan  that  will  really  extermi- 
nate trachoma,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  some- 


Third — Improving  and  modernizing  home 
conditions,  and  the  educating  of  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  trachoma. 

The  only  way  that  real  isolation  can  be 
produced  is  by  the  establishment  of  tra- 
choma hospitals;  all  other  methods  fall 
short  of  the  desired  end.  This  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  England,  Austria, 
Egypt,  etc.,  and  is  undoubtedly  essential  to 
the  extermination  of  trachoma.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  every  case  of  trachoma 
is  a  menace  to  the  community,  like  small- 
pox or  diphtheria  (but  not  so  acutely),  and 
therefore  should  be  isolated  until  cured,  in 
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Fig-.    31. 

A  case  of  trachoma  with  the  eyes    bandaged   to  keep  out  the  light. 
A   Kentucky   picture. 


what  ideal  or  Utopian  in  its  character,  and 
will  probably  not  be  adopted  in  Kentucky, 
for  your  State  is  not,  I  understand,  finan- 
cially able  to  expend  large  sums  of 
money  for  charitable  or  semi-charitable 
enterprises.  If,  therefore,  Kentucky  can- 
not establish  ideal  conditions  for  the  ex- 
termination of  trachoma,  it  should  at 
least  clearly  understand  what  ideal  condi- 
tions are,  and  then  an  honest  and  strenuous 
effort  should  be  made  to  reach  such  condi- 
tions as  nearly  as  possible.  Three  things 
are  necessary  to  exterminate  trachoma: 

First — Isolation. 

Second — Surgical  care,  etc. 


order  to  protect  healthy  people.  Isolation 
at  home  is  impracticable  and  insufficient, 
and  the  freedom  of  a  house  or  general  hos- 
pital for  such  patients  is  foolhardy.  Deten- 
tion in  trachoma  hospitals  whereby  danger 
to  the  community  is  averted,  and  where 
proper  medical  and  surgical  care,  together 
with  suitable  nursing,  may  be  obtained,  is, 
therefore,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
elimination  of  trachoma. 

This  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  trachoma, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  merely  say  that  we 
may,  of  course,  assume  that  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  this  disease  may  be  obtained  at  all 
trachoma  hospitals. 


Fig".   32. 
As    this    child   looked    when   brought    to  the    clinic   with    trachoma. 

A    Kentucky  picture. 


The  improving  of  home  conditions  and 
the  educating  of  the  people,  is,  of  course,  of 
enormous  importance  and  can  best  be  done 
by  the  delivering  of  lectures,  the  distribu- 
tion of  plainly  written  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
etc.,  and  by  what  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
all,  viz.,  the  visiting  of  trachoma  house- 
holds by  visiting  nurses,  mission  visitors, 
physicians,  etc.  *  *  *  Great  stress  should, 
of  course,  be  laid  on  general  and  specific 
cleanliness,  fresh  air,  individual  towels, 
wash  basins,  beds,  etc.,  and  the  people 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  blessing  and 
necessity  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  hospital 
care  and  suitable  nursing. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

You  have  also  requested  me  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  the  sore  eyes  of  the  newly-born  child. 
This  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
discuss  it  any  further,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  many  physicians  and  most  mid- 
wives  still  fail  to  follow  the  preventive 
rules  laid  down  by  modern  medical  science. 
Of  course,  the  essential  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  drop  a  little  of  a  2%  solution  of  nitate 
of  silver  in  the  eyes  of  all  newly-born 
babies.      It    makes   no    difference    who    the 


child  is,  whether  born  in  a  palace  or  a  hovel, 
whether  born  amid  gonorrhoeal  suspicions 
or  not,  these  drops  should  be  used  always, 
and  no  drug  should  be  substituted  for  thd 
nitrate  of  silver.  Some  cities  are  giving 
away  bottles  of  this  solution,  with  eyd 
droppers,  to  all  doctors  and  midwives  whc 
apply  for  them;  but  the  cost  is  so  slight 
that  the  expense  cannot  be  a  factor  in  its] 
non-use.  *  *  *  Its  use  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  it  should  be  a  criminall 
offense  not  to  use  it.  A  vast  majority  oi 
the  inmates  of  blind  asylums  are  there  be- 
cause this  simple  remedy  was  not  used  in 
their  eyes  when  they  were  born.  No  further 
argument  should  be  necessary. 

I  believe  a  campaign  of  education  on  this 
subject  should  be  started  and  perpetuated 
among  the  people,  so  that  they  may  know 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  this  dread- 
ful disease  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  done, 
when  babies  are  about  to  be  born.  To  this! 
end  the  Committee  for  the  Conservation  oi 
Vision  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  getting  out  a  four-page  illustrated  leaflet, 
with  instructions  that  read  as  follows: 

WHAT  TO    DO   BEFORE   THE    BABY    IS    BORN. 

1.  The  care  of  a  child's  eyes  begins  BEFORE 
it  is  born. 

2.  The  mother's  parts,  through  which  the  child 
passes  at  birth,  should  be  washed  several  times 


day  with  soap  and  water,  for  about  one  week 
)efore  the  baby  is  born. 

3.  If  a  discharge  comes  from  these  parts,  the 
QOther  should  at  once  consult  a  good  Doctor,  at 
lis  office  or  a  Free  Dispensary,  for  this  dis- 
harge,  if  not  stopped,  will  be  a  TERRIBLE 
DOISON  to  the  baby's  eyes. 

4.  This  discharge  may  be  caused  by  "The 
3ad  Disease,"  or  it  may  not. 

In  either  case,  it  should  be  stopped  OR  A 
3LIND  BABY   MAY  BE  THE  RESULT. 

5.  If  for  any  reason  a  doctor  is  not  consulted, 
he  mother  should  not  only  keep  her  parts  clean, 
vith  soap  and  water,  but  she  should  get  a  foun- 
ain  syringe  and  syringe  out  her  parts,  several 
imes  a  day,  with  warm,  boiled,  soap  and  water. 

6.  The  mother  should  be  careful  to  keep  her 
lands  clean,  and  to  keep  her  hands  away  from 
ler  eyes,  or  she  may  get  some  of  the  poison  in 
ler  own  eyes,  and  cause  blindness. 

7.  All  cloths,  etc.,  used  by  her  in  cleaning  her 
>arts  SHOULD  BE  BURNED,  as  they  may  be 
lull  of  poison.  It  is  better  to  get  quantities  of 
f:heap  cheese  cloth  and  then  burn  it. 

8.  If  the  mother  has  a  discharge  coming  from 
per  parts,  she  should  keep  away  from  the  other 
teople  in  the  family  as  much  as  possible,  for  she 
nay  poison  them  and  cause  the  same  disease,  and 
jiossibly  blindness. 

I  .9.  If  the  mother  has  a  discharge,  she  should 
ry  and  use  a  separate  water  closet  or  vessel,  and 
:eep  everything  perfectly  clean  with  soap  and 
vater  cleansings. 

10.  IT  WOULD  BE  BETTER  FOR  BABIES  TO 
m  BORN  IN  HOSPITALS,  where  everything  is 
onvenient  and  clean,  and  where  the  mother  may ' 
>e  sure  of  a  good  doctor  and  nurse  and  where, 


if  mothers  are  too  poor  to  pay  out  money,  they 
can  be  cared  for  free. 

11.  If  the  mother  does  not  go  to  a  hospital, 
she  should  call  in  a  good  doctor,  as  midwives  are 
unsafe. 

12.  If  the  mother  is  poor,  she  should  not  for- 
get to  call  a  visiting  nurse.  THEY  KNOW  THEIR 
BUSINESS,  and  CAN  TELL  THE  MOTHER  what 
to  do. 

WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  THE  BABY  IS  BORN. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  head  is  born  the  mouth 
should  be  swabbed  out  with  a  cloth  upon  a  finger, 
the  face  should  be  washed  with  clean  water,  and 
the  lids  should  be  especially  cleaned. 

2.  After  the  child  is  separated  from  the  mother, 
the  face  should  be  again  washed,  WITHOUT 
SOAP,   giving   especial   attention   to   the  lids. 

3.  The  eyes  should  now  be  washed  out  with 
a  Solution  of  Boracic  Acid.  To  do  this,  take  a  pint 
of  clean  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Then  put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Boracic 
Acid  in  the  water  and  stir  it  up  with  a  clean 
spoon.  Then  open  the  baby's  eyes  and  flush  them 
out  with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  this  solution. 

4.  The  lids  should  now  be  opened  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  Solution  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver  should  be  carefully  dropped  into  the 
eyes. 

BE  SURE  the  medicine  gets  INTO  the  eyes. 

This  should  be  done  ALWAYS,  EVEN  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  disease. 

IT  ALMOST  SURELY  PREVENTS  DANGER- 
OUS  "BABY'S   SORE  EYES!" 

5.  The  drops  usually  make  the  eyes  a  little 
red  for  a  few  hours,  but  this  does  no  harm. 


Fig.  33. 
Group  of  cases  of  trachoma.    A  Kentucky  picture. 


IF  IT  IS  NOT  DONE  A  BLIND  BABY  MAY 
BE  THE  RESULT! 

6.  Mothers  should  BE  SURE  that  this  is  done, 
EVEN  if  the  doctor  does  not  think  it  necessary. 

7.  Mothers  should  not  think  that  breast  milk, 
or  tea  leaves,  or  poultices,  or  ANYTHING  ELSE, 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Cleanliness  and  the  Ni- 
trate of  Silver  Solution  are  the  only  things  that 
will  do;  ESPECIALLY  THE  SILVER  SOLUTION. 

8.  If  the  baby's  eyes  get  red  a  few  days  after 
birth,  THE  BABY  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  TO  A 
GOOD  DOCTOR  AT  ONCE.  Or,  better  still,  take 
the  baby  to  a  good  eye  doctor  AT  ONCE. 

9.  DO  NOT  WAIT,  thinking  it  is  "just  a  little 
cold,"  and  hoping  the  eyes  will  get  better  in  a 
day  or  two. 


Fig.    34. 
A  case   of   trachoma   with   every   complica- 
tion   except    upturned    eyeballs.      Photo    taken 
a   week   after   entering   the    hospital.      A   Ken- 
tucky   picture. 

10.  Do  not  listen  to  what  the  neighbors  say. 
CONSULT  A  DOCTOR  AT  ONCE.  DELAY  MAY 
MEAN   BLINDNESS    TO    THE    BABY. 

11.  If  a  newly  born  baby  has  "Sore  Eyes,"  the 
best  place  for  it  is  IN  A  GOOD  HOSPITAL, 
where  it  can  be  properly  cared  for.  Such  cases 
require  careful  treatment  EVERY  HALF  HOUR 
DAY  AND  NIGHT.  If  the  child  is  not  taken  to 
a  hospital,  however,  TWO  paid  nurses,  or  TWO 
visiting  nurses,  should  take  care  of  the  baby, 
day  and  night. 


ALL  THIS  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED 
IF  THE  SILVER  SOLUTION  HAD  BEEN  DROP- 
PED INTO  THE  EYES  WHEN  THE  BABY 
WAS  BORN! 

12.  All  cloths,  cotton,  etc.,  used  around  the 
baby's  eyes  should  be  INSTANTLY  BURNED. 
Every  one  touching  or  treating  the  baby  should 
keep  perfectly  clean.  THE  HANDS  SHOULD  AL- 
WAYS BE  WASHED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER 
TOUCHING  THE  BABY.  People  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  baby  having  "Sore  Eyes"  should  not 
touch  or  rub  their  OWN  eyes,  for  fear  of  "Catch- 
ing" the  disease.  Babies  with  "Sore  Eyes"  should, 
if  possible,  be  kept  in  a  SEPARATE  ROOM,  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

On  the  first  or  outside  page  will  be  the 
following  printed  matter: 

BABIES'  SORE  EYES  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT 
THEM. 

CLEANLINESS  AND  TWO  DROPS  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FORMULA  WOULD  HAVE  PRE- 
VENTED THIS  CHILD  FROM  BECOMING 
BLIND. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  8  grains. 

Distilled  water,  1  ounce. 

Put  2  drops  in  the  baby's  eyes  immediately 
after  birth.  The  face  and  lids  should  first  be 
cleaned  with  pure  warm  water. 

THIS  FORMULA  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  AT 
ANY  DRUG  STORE,  AND  MUST  BE  USED  ON 
EVERY  BABY. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conservation  of  Vision  of  the  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

On  the  back  of  the  page  will  be  printed 
the  following: 

These  leaflets  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Dr.  F.  R.  Green,  Council  on  Health  and  Public  In- 
struction, American  Medical  Association,  535  N. 
Dearborn    St.,    Chicago,   111. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  these  leaflets,  through  the  various 
State  boards  of  health  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

•  You  have  also  requested  me  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  Eyes  of  School  Chil- 
dren, to  which  request  I  cheerfully  accede* 

The  Eyes  of  School  Children. 

A  large  percentage  of  school  children 
suffer  from  eye  diseases  or  defects  that 
hinder  them  from  acquiring  an  education. 
Such  children  advance  slowly  in  their  work 
and  often  stay  in  one  room,  term  after  term, 
and  become  what  is  known  as  *  'repeaters." 
They  appear  stupid  and  are  a  great  trial  to 


iheir  teachers.  Through  lack  of  school 
progress  they  become  mortified  and  dis- 
couraged. This  leads  to  truancy,  ignorance, 
)ad  associates  and  habits,  and  may  lead 
;o  crime  and  its  consequences.  Physical  de- 
?ects  and  diseases,  that  retard  education, 
mould  be  relieved,  and  this  can  often  be 
easily  accomplished  by,  for  instance,  a  pair 
)f  glasses,  with  eye  defectives,  or  the  re- 
moval of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  in  ear  de- 
fectives. Thus  apparently  stupid  children, 
may  be  transformed  into  bright  children, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  ignorant,  idle,  vicious 
and  criminal  classes  depleted,  and  the 
teachers  relieved  of  their  greatest  trial,  viz., 
the  teaching  of  stupid  and  troublesome 
scholars.  If  it  is  assumed  that  these  state- 
ments are  true,  then  systematized  efforts 
should  be  made  to  detect  and  relieve  such 
defects.  Examinations  for  such  defects 
pan  best  be  made  by  doctors,  but  school 
;boards  and  health  boards  never  have  the 
money  for  such  annual  examinations. 
School  nurses  are  well  qualified  (when 
simple  methods  are  adopted)  to  make  such 
[examinations,  but  here  again  the  lack  of 
money  will  prevent.  The  only  practical  and 
[cheap  method  is  to  have  the  tests  made  by 
school  teachers,  who  can  do  the  work  eas- 
ily and  sufficiently  well,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain directions,  and  by  ascertaining  answers 
to  nine  simple  questions,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently described.  No  one  needs  a  medical 
education  to  make  these  tests,  and  they 
will  disclose  the  existence  of  95  per  cent, 
of  serious  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  defects 
or  diseases.  The  cost  amounts  to  almost 
nothing,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  the 
"Vision  Chart,"  with  the  teachers'  instruc- 
tions attached,  and  some  "Warning  Cards" 
for  parents,  and  some  statistical  blanks. 
Each  teacher  should  examine  her  own  pu- 
pils, and  as  there  are  only  about  40  pupils 
to  a  room,  this  can  be  easily  done  in  one 
day.  By  thus  sub-dividing  the  work,  all 
the  children  in  any  city  can  be  examined 
in  one  day,  and  in  no  other  way  can  teach- 
ers so  spare  their  own  time,  labor  and 
nerves  as  by  transforming  apparently  stu- 
pid children  into  intelligent  pupils.  These 
tests  should  be  annually  and  systematically 


made,  in  all  schools,  each  fall,  as  by  doing 
the  work  early  in  the  school  year  ample  time 
is  allowed  to  follow  up  the  work,  urge  par- 
ents to  act  upon  the  "Warning  Cards," 
and  to  observe  the  effects  of  treatment. 

The  "Vision  Chart"  contains  the  letters 
for  testing  vision,  and  a  picture  of  it  is 
here  given 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  EYES  AND  EARS,  ETC. 

FOR    USE    OF    PRINCIPALS.    TEACHERS      ETC 
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FACTS  TO   BE    ASCERTAINED 
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The  "Teachers'  Instructions"  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  card,  and  are 
here  given: 

A   VISUAL   CHART   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

The  advisability  and  necessity  of  examining  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools  is  now  generally  recognized  by  principals 
and  teachers  everywhere. 

The  system  which  will  be  described  furnishes 
a  simple  method  whereby  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
each  pupil  may  be  quickly  examined  by  the 
teacher,  a  record  made,  and,  if  an  apparent  defect 
exists,  the  parents  notified.  This  system  has 
been  annually  employed  in  many  cities  of  this 
country,  and  is  rapidly  being  adopted  by  boards 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States  and 
other  lands. 

For  making  these  tests  a  card  of  test  letters  has 
been  planned,  with  complete  instructions  on  each 
card.  These  cards  are  printed  upon  6-ply  Peerless 
board,  11x27  inches,  with  eyelet  holes  for  hang- 
ing. The  lower  section,  or  that  part  of  the  card 
containing  instructions  and  information  regard- 
ing their  use,  is  made  so  as  to  readily  be  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  card. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
have  before  her  these  instructions  while  examin- 
ing the  pupil,  with  the  test  letters  hanging  at  the 
proper  distance  on  the  wall. 

Upon  request  an  exact  paper  proof  of  the  chart 
will  be  sent  without  charge,  or  a  sample  chart, 
including  cost  of  mailing,  for  25  cents. 


PRICES. 

Single  chart,  including  cost  of  mailing $  0.25 

Quantities  of  more  than  10  and  less  than 

100,    each 07 

100  to  500  charts,  per  100 5.00 

Over  500  charts,  per  1,000 40.00 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    THE    EXAMINATION    OF 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  EYES,  EARS,  ETC. 


For  Use  of  Principals,  Teachers,  Etc. 

Do  not  expose  the  card  except  when  in  use,  as 
familiarity  with  its  face  leads  children  to  learn 
the  letters  "by  heart." 

First-grade  children  need  not  be  examined. 

The  examination  should  be  made  privately  and 
singly. 

Children  already  wearing  glasses  should  be 
tested  with  such  glasses  properly  adjusted  on  the 
face. 

Place  the  "Vision  Chart  for  Schools"  on  the 
wall  in  a  good  light;  do  not  allow  the  case  of  the 
card  to  be  covered  with  glass. 

The  line  marked  20  should  be  seen  at  20  feet, 
therefore  place  the  pupil  20  feet  from  the  card. 

Each  eye  should  be  examined  separately. 

Hold  a  card  over  one  eye  while  the  other  is  be- 
ing examined.  Do  not  press  on  the  covered  eye, 
as  the  pressure  might  induce  an  incorrect  exam- 
ination. 

Have  the  pupil  begin  at  the  top  of  the  test  card 
and  read  aloud  down  as  far  as  he  can,  first  with 
one  eye  and  then  with  the  other. 


Fig.  35. 

Trachoma,    with  permanently  Impaired  vision. 

A  Kentucky  picture. 


i         ;i 


For  the  use  of  those  children  not  knowing  the 
names  of  letters,  the  sign  (uj)  has  been  placed  on 
each  line  in  various  positions.  The  child  should 
indicate  in  which  position  this  sign  is  placed.  A 
cardboard  symbol  (uj)  can  be  easily  cut  out 
which  the  child  can  hold  in  its  hand.  It  should 
hold  the  figure  in  the  same  position  as  the  one 
it  is  expected  to  see  on  the  chart.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  convenience  each  line  ends  with 
the  sign   (m)  in  various  positions. 

FACTS   TO   BE  ASCERTAINED. 

1.  Does  the  pupil  habitually  suffer  from  in- 
flamed lids  or  eyes? 

2  Does  the  pupil  fail  to  read  a  majority  of  the 
^letters  in  the  number  20  line  or  the  Test  Types 
with  either  eye. 

3.  Dc  the  eyes  and  head  habitually  grow  weary 
;and  painful  after  study? 

4.  Does  the  pupil  appear  to  be  "cross  eyed?' 

5.  Does  the  pupil  complain  of  earache  in  either 
ear  ? 

6.  Does  matter  (pus)  or  a  foul  odor  proceed 
:from  either  ear? 

7.  Does  the  pupil  fail  to  hear  an  ordinary  voice 
at  20  feet  in  a  quiet  room?  Each  ear  should  be 
tested  by  having  the  pupil  hold  his  hand  over 
'first  one  ear,  and  then  the  other.  The  pupil 
should  close  his  eyes  during  the  test. 

8.  Is  the  pupil  frequently  subject  to  "colds  in 
the  head"  and  discharges  from  the  nose  and 
throat? 

9.  Is  the  pupil  a  habitual   "mouth  breather?" 
If   an    affirmative   answer   is   found  to   any   of 

these  questions,  the  pupil  should  be  given  a 
printed  card  of  warning  to  be  handed  to  the 
parent,   which   should  read  something  like  this: 

CARD  OF  WARNING  TO  PARENTS. 

After  due  consideration  it  is  believed  that 
your  child  has  some  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
disease,  for  which  your  family  physician  or 
some  specialist  should  be  at  once  consulted.  It 
is  earnestly  requested  that  this  matter  be  not 
neglected. 

Respectfully, 

School. 

If  only  an  eye  disease  is  suspected,  the  words 
"ear,  nose  and  throat"  should  be  crossed  off;  if 
it  is  only  a  nose  and  throat  disease,  the  words 
"eye  and  ear"  should  be  crossed  off. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  cards  are  non- 
obligatory  in  their  nature.  They  do  not  require 
anything  of  the  parent,  who  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  take  notice  of  the  warning  card  or  not,  as  he 
sees  fit.  They  simply  warn  the  parent  that  a 
probable  disease  exists,  thus  placing  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  parent. 

If  parents  neglect  the  warning  thus  conveyed, 
the  teacher  should,  from  time  to  time,  endeavor 
to  convince  such  parents  of  the  advisability  of 
medical  counsel.    Teachers  are  urged  to  impress 


on  pupils  and  parents  the  necessity  for  consulting 
reputable  physicians. 

These  tests  should  be  made  annually  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  and  should  include  all 
children  above  the  first  grade. 

Each  teacher  should  examine  all  the  children  in 
her  own  room,  and  should  report  the  results  of 
such  examinations  to  the  principal,  such  reports 
to  be  signed  by  the  examining  teacher. 

The  following  simple  form  of  report,  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  teacher  and  handed  to  the  principal,  is 
suggested: 


Do  the  tests  indi- 
cate an  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  or  Throat 
Disease?  Answer 
"Yes"  or  "No."  If 
so,    which? 


Was  the  pu- 
pil given  a 
card  of 
warning-. 


If  trachoma,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
neglected  eyes  in  school  children  could  be 
eliminated,  most  of  the  world's  blindness 
would  be  exterminated.  Is  not  this  worth 
while  ? 


THE  LAW  AND  "BABIES'  SORE  EYES" 

By  Miss  Linda  Neville,  Lexington. 

Although  for  the  proper  care  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  or  sore  eyes  in  new-born 
babies  the  provisions  in  many  counties  in 
Kentucky  are  distressingly  inadequate,  hap- 
pily, we  -have  for  all  Kentucky  fairly  satis- 
factory legislation  not  only  for  compelling 
proper  treatment,  if  this  is  procurable,  but 
also  for  reporting  cases  of  "babies'  sore 
eyes"  and  for  isolating  the  cases. 

1.    The  Reporting  of  Cases. 

By  the   Trachoma-Ophthalmia   Reporting 

Law  of  1914,  a  report  of  the  existence  of 

"inflammation,   swelling    and    redness"   in 

the  eye  or  eyes  of  a  baby  under  thirty  days 


old  must  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
If  these  three  symptoms  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  physician,  he  must  report 
the  case ;  if  by  the  midwife,  she  must  make 
a  report  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
physician  also  is  required  to  make  his  re- 
port. If  the  three  symptoms  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  head  of  the  family  in  which 
there  is  neither  physician  nor  midwife  in 
attendance,  then  the  head  of  the  family 
must  report  the  case.  If  the  three  symp- 
toms have  been  observed  by  a  trained  nurse 
in  a  family  in  which  there  is  neither  physi- 
cian nor  midwife  in  attendance,  then  the 
nurse  must  report  the  case,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family 
must  also  report.  And  if  the  three  symp- 
toms have  been  observed  by  the  head  of  the 
institution  in  which  the  young  baby  is  and 
by  the  trained  nurse  there,  both  the  head 
of  the  institution  and  the  trained  nurse 
must  report  the  case,  provided  there  is  no 
physician  or  midwife  in  attendance  upon 
the  baby  or  its  mother.  It  will  often  hap- 
pen that  of  one  single  case  there  are  two 
or  more  reports. 

If  the  baby  is  in  a  city  in  which  there  is 
a  city  board  of  health,    then    the    reports 


2.    The  Isolation  of  Cases. 

By  the  law  creating  boards  of  health  in 
Kentucky  a  board  of  health  has  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  case 
of  "babies'  sore  eyes"  and  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection 
from  the  baby's  eyes  to  the  eyes,  throats, 
etc.,  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children.  It  is 
important  that  boards  of  health  should  use 
their  authority  and  isolate  any  babies  hav- 
ing eye  troubles  which  can  be  communi- 
cated. 

3.    The    Compulsory   Treatment    of    Cases. 

After  the  report  of  a  case  of  "  babies ' 
sore  eyes"  shall  have  come  to  a  board  of 


Fig.   36. 
Three   brothers   with   trachoma— two   were   restored  to  partial  vision— the  third  was  hopelessly  blinded 

by  the  disease.     A  Kentucky   picture. 


Iiealth  and  the  board  of  health  shall  have 
golated  the  tiny  baby,  it  will  often  happen, 
[is  it  has  happened  several  times  in  the  past 
'hree  years  in  Lexington,  that  the  parents, 
hrough  sheer  ignorance  of  the  seriousness 
f  the  baby's  eye  trouble,  will  believe  them- 
elves  amply  qualified  to  care  for  the  baby's 
•yes  at  home  and  to  prescribe  remedies  for 
hem  and  will  insist  upon  refusing  to  pro- 
vide or  even  to  accept  the  nursing  and  medi- 


Fig.    37. 

One    eye    totally    blinded    by    trachoma— the    other 

vision    restored    after    six    weeks'    treatment 

in  the  hospital.    A  Kentucky  picture. 

cal  treatment  that  are  unquestionably  neces- 
sary. By  the  so-called  Liberal  Construction 
paragraph  of  the  Kentucky  Juvenile  Court 
&ct,  the  county  judge,  acting  as  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  may  protect  a  child  from 
such  neglect  of  its  eyesight  as  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  dependency  that  accompanies 
blindness,  and,  to  provide  such  protection, 
he  may  order  that  for  a  case  of  violently 
infectious  eye  trouble  in  a  baby  expert  and 
adequate  treatment  shall  be  begun  without 
delay. 

The  information  that  the  parents  of  a 
baby  with  a  bad  case  of  "babies'  sore  eyes" 
are  neglecting    to    provide    or    to    accept 


proper  care  for  it  and  an  appeal  for  judicial 
action  may  be  brought  to  the  county  clerk 
at  his  office  or  even  to  the  county  judge 
himself — wherever  he  happens  to  be  found 
in  the  county.  The  representative  of  the 
health  board  to  which  the  case  has  been  re- 
ported is  the  person  who  would  logically 
be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
but  any  man  or  woman  who  has  merely 
"information  and  belief"  that  the  sore-eyed 
baby  is  being  neglected  may  make  the  ap- 
peal to  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  baby  with- 
out having  to  furnish  actual  proof  of  neg- 
lect. 

To  invoke  the  aid  of  the  court  in  behalf 
of  a  neglected  baby  is  easy  and  requires  but 
little  time.  If,  when  a  case  occurs,  every- 
body refrains  from  doing  this  in  the  hope 
that  somebody  else  will  do  it,  the  result  will 
be  that  those  ignorant  parents  who  are  ob- 
stinate will  go  on  trusting  to  the  efficacy 
of  tea  and  milk  poured  into  their  baby's 
eyes,  the  eyes  will  grow  worse,  and  soon, 
perhaps  within  a  week,  the  baby  will  be 
blind — blind  for  all  time — and  before  many 
years  he  will  begin  to  feel  what  he  can  never 
quite  stop  feeling  the  sharp  stings  of  utter 
dependency. 


SONNET  INSPIRED  BY  THE  SIGHT  OP 

A  KENTUCKY  CHILD  WHO  WAS 

RESTORED  FROM  BLINDNESS. 

A  little  girl  am  I,  that   once  was   blind 
And  shut  in  darkness  from  the  shining  day, 
And  God  through  you,  your  loving  heart  and  kind, 
From  prison  led  me  to  the  sun-lit  way 
Where  other  children  walk  and  dance  and  see 
The  waving  trees,  the  grass,  a  rose,  the  sky, 
And  little  babies  dear  that  run  to  me. 
You  are  so  sweet  it  makes  me  cry — 
Just  cry  with  happy  tears  to  look  at  you, 
Instead  of  trying  hard  with  touch  to  trace 
You  out.    And  then  to  see  that  picture  true 
You  gave  to  me  of  Jesus'  loving  face, 
I  cannot  understand  that  it  could  ever  be 
That  any  one  is  sad  who  can  only  see. 


IN  NEEDLESS  GLOOM. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institute 
for  the  Blind  that  I  meet  a  group  of  pupils 
upon  their  arrival  in  Lexington  from  Lou- 
isville and  have  them  properly    cared    for 


over  night,  and  start  them  the  next  morn- 
ing on  their  journey  to  their  several  coun- 
ties, I  have  this  week  had  the  privilege  of 
associating  with  six  young  persons  who  are 
enduring  affliction  with  fortitude,  three  of 
them  having  even  shown  a  spirit  truly 
heroic.  Each  of  these  three,  having  battled 
in  soul  at  times  when  rebelliousness  at  be- 
coming blind  seemed  near  gaining  the  mas- 
tery, kept  up  the  struggle  until  victory  was 
won. 

These  six  were  a  girl  of  sixteen,  a  boy 


examination  made  by  a  skilled  oculist,  Tfc 
mother,  who  was  present  at  the  clinic,  sai 
she  would  try  to  sell  her  cow  to  get  th 
money  necessary  for  sending  the  child  \ 
Lexington  and  for  keeping  her  in  the  ho; 
pital  for  the  special  treatment  deemed  b 
the  clinic  doctor  to  be  needed  urgently. 

Fortunately,  the  mother,  in  her  dire  po^ 
erty,  did  not  have  to  provide  the  monej 
for  was  there  not  a  Mountain  Fund  to  hel] 
just  such  cases? 

On  the  morning  after  the  child's  arriva 
at  the  hospital  the  blind  eye,  which  was  ir 
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Fig.  16. 
Clinic  at  one  of  the  trachoma  hospitals.     A  Kentucky  picture. 
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of  about  seventeen,  his  brother  and  sister, 
both  younger  than  he  by  several  years,  a 
girl  of  twenty-one,  and  her  sixteen-year-old 
brother. 

Three  years  ago  the  girl  that  is  now  six- 
teen came  to  the  examining  clinic  at  one 
of  the  mountain  schools  to  find  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  her  eyes,  one  of  them  hid- 
eously bulging  out  and  entirely  blind,  the 
other  marred  and  possessing  so  little  vision 
as  technically  to  be  considered  blind — both 
at  times  causing  great  pain.  In  the  many 
years  during  which  she  had  had  the  eye 
trouble,  which  we  know  to  have  been  pre- 
ventable, and  at  one  time  curable,  she  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  have  even  an 


juring  the  o.ther  one,  was  removed.  Foi 
nine  months  the  child  was  kept  in  Lexing- 
ton  under  the  care  of  an  oculist  and  as- 
sisting physicians;  but  all  their  skill  ap- 
plied persistently  resulted  in  little  more 
than  in  saving  what  little  sight  there  was 
and  after  all  her  endurance  of  painful  treat- 
ment, finally  she  turned  resignedly  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  to  get  only  such  educa- 
tion as  is  possible  for  the  blind. 

The  seventeen-year-old  boy  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  all  with  serious  defects 
of  vision  that  might  have  been  at  least 
partly  remedied  if  an  oculist's  services  had 
been  attainable  in  time,  were,  upon  their 
return  home  to  find  besides  their  two  broth- 


ftrs  and  their  mother,  all  with  vision  perma- 
fcently  impaired,  a  sister  of  twenty-two  al- 
■nost  blind. 

|  Four  years  ago  she  spent  seven  weeks  of 
Rhe  vacation  between  the  sessions  of  the 
I  Blind  School,  of  which  she  was  a  pupil,  in 
la,  hospital,  where  the  oculist,  after  remov- 
ing one  eye  persisted  successfully  in  his 
pfforts  to  save  the  other.  There  in  that  dark 
room  she  was  strengthened  to  endure  tor- 
t  turing  pain  by  the  hope  that  she  could  save 
[the  sight  that  enabled  her,  as  she  said,  to 
get  about  and  to  see  her  food. 

The  two  others  of  the  six  pupils  whom  I 
[met  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  are  a  girl  of 
[twenty,  utterly  blind  these  six  years,  and 
[jher  sixten-year-old  brother,  also  blind,  with 
Ijlittle  more  than  "light  perception." 

In  regard  to  the  eyesight  of  the  other 
imembers  of  their  family,  the  report  is  that 
itheir  grandfather  was  blind  for  twenty 
tkears;  that  their  little  brother,  blind  in  one 
leye,  is  gradually  losing  the  sight  in  the 
other;  that  their  sister's  sight  is  failing; 
that  their  father  is  blind;  that  one  of  their 
aunts  is  nearly  blind,  while  another  is  very 
near-sighted  and  has   three   children  blind. 

The  girl  of  twenty-one,  in  the  group  of 
six  pupils,  is  now  placid  in  her  resignation. 
A  long  time,  however,  was  required  for  her, 
for  whom  there  had  never  been  oculist  to 
try  to  ward  off  the  blindness,  to  overcome 
such  rebellious  grief  as  had  made  Samson 
Agonistes  cry  in  his  blindness: 
i    Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than 

half. 
0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day!" 

Two  years  ago  her  brother,  the  one  enum- 
erated last  in  the  group  of  six,  having  been 
provided  with  a  railroad  ticket  by  the  judge 
of  his  county,  came  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  seek  some  kind  oculist's  skill 
against  the  blindness  that  had  come  two 
months  previously. 

The  time  when  an  oculist  could  help  had 
passed  and  not  anything  that  might  be  done 
could  be  expected  to  restore  the  sight, 
which  for  two  years  had  been  gradually 
going,  until  he  had  been  left  two  months 
previously,  not  like  his  sister,  in  utter  black- 


ness, but  yet  in  lonely  gloom.  At  the  hospi-. 
tal  he  would  say  pleadingly  to  the  oculist: 
"You  operate  on  other  people's  eyes  and 
save  them,  why  don't  you  operate  on  mine?" 
And  again,  abandoning  hope,  he  would  cry 
that  he  "would  rather  be  dead  than  be 
blind." 

However,  like  the  sixteen-year-old  girl  in 
the  group  and  like  his  sister,  he  in  time  mas- 
tered the  rebellious  spirit,  and  came  from 
the  struggle  like  them,  heroic,  gloriously 
victorious. 

To  provide  education  for  these  six  pupils 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  not  with  lavishness, 
but  with  only  such  liberality  as  justice  de- 
mands, has  in  the  past  nine  months  spent 
about  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  To  have 
provided  for  these  six  pupils  what  is  termed 
"an  education;"  that  is,  to  have  prepared 
them  for  graduation  from  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  will  have  cost  the 
State  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

If  the  more  or  less  unchecked  spread  of 
the  communicable  eye  diseases  that  often 
result  in  blindness  shall  be  allowed  in  Ken- 
tucky as  at  present,  our  State  within  a  few 
years  will  be  spending  each  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  give  what  at  best 
will  be  only  a  meager  education  to  the 
youthful  blind,  whom  the  State,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  mere  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year,  if  begun  now  and  repeated  for  only 
a  few  years,  could  have  prevented  from  be- 
coming blind. 

Verily,  in  Kentucky,  having  eyes,  we  see 
not !— L.  N. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

There  will  be  presented  to  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  during  the  session  of  1916  a  bill 
requiring  the  annual  examination,  certainly 
of  the  eyes  and  ears,  probably  also  of  the 
noses  and  throats,  of  school  children  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Already  six  States  require  the  testing  of 
eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats,  while  eight 
other  States  require  the  testing  of  eyes  and 
ears,  and  a  fifteenth  State  requires  'the  test- 
ing of  eyes  alone.  Furthermore,  two  other 
States,  while  they  do  not  require,  yet  auth- 


orize,  the  testing,  one  of  eyes  and  ears,  the 
other  of  noses  and  throats  as  well  as  of  ears 
and  eyes. 

Surely  Kentucky,  with  its  justly  deserved 
reputation  for  eyes  diseased  and  for  eyes 
blinded,  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  seventeen  States  that  have  legislated 
for  the  benefit  of  their  school  children's 
eyes. 

LINDA  NEVILLE, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chair- 
man of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

722   West  Main  Street,   Lexington,   Ken- 
tucky. 


cal  Association,  from  which  we  expect  ad 
vice  to  give  or  not  to  give  statements  o 
warnings  to  the  eye-sufferers  of  Kentucky 


The  Food  and  Drug  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State 
University  of  Kentucky  has  joined  us  in  the 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  by 
chemically  analyzing  patent  eye  salves  and 
eye  lotions  offered  for  sale  in  Kentucky. 

The  report  of  the  findings  of  the  chemists 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  American  Medi- 


In  the  examination  of  thirty-six  hundre< 
and  thirty-six  of  the  pupils  of  the  Lexingtoj 
Public  Schools  for  trachoma,  Dr.  John  Mq 
Mullen,  Surgeon  United  States  Publi 
Health  Service,  in  December,  1914,  fount 
ninety-seven  positive  cases  of  trachoma  an« 
twenty  suspected.  In  one  of  the  Lexingtoi 
public  schools  he  found  more  than  elevei 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  to  have  trachoma. 

In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Lexingtoi 
Board  of  Health,  the  Lexington  Board  o 
Education,  in  December,  excluded  from  th 
schools  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pu 
pils 

Through  a  fine  system  of  prompt  co-opera 
tion  on  the  part  of  oculists,  hospital  author 
ities,  teachers  and  district  nurses,  all  thes; 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pupils — many  o 
them  the  children  of  indigent  parents — ret 
ceived  whatever  surgical  or  medical  treat 
ment  and  whatever  "follow-up"  nursing 
was  required,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  in  ; 
condition  that  made  safe  to  the  uninfected 
pupils  and  to  themselves  their  re-enlranc 
into  school  long  before  the  end  of  January 
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NEW  LAW  FOR  THE  PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS. 


Whereas,  Trachoma  and  Ophthalmia  in 
the  new-born,  both  highly  infections  eye 
diseases,  which  usually  result  in  blindness 
unless  promptly  recognized  and  treated,  now 
exist  in  widely  separated  counties  and  sec- 
tions, and  everywhere  show  a  tendency  to 
break  over  official  control  and  become  wide- 
spread; and, 

Whereas,  So  large  a  per  cent  of  those 
who  now  have  these  diseases,  or  who  are 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  either  of  them, 
will  become  charges  upon  public  charity,  as 
to  make  systematic  precautions  against  their 
further  spread  matters  of  great  financial  as 
well  as  humanitarian  importance;  now, 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

§  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  board  of  health  of  each  county,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  county  medical 
society  and  State  Board  of  Health,  to  arrange 
for  an  annual  course  of  instruction  or  school 
for  the  physicians,  midwives  and  nurses  of 
such  county  to  teach  the  importance,  and 
the  latest  and  best  methods  for  the  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of,  the  dangers 
from,  and  the  precaution  to  be  used  against, 
the  infection  and  contagion  to  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  cases  of  trachoma  and 
opthalmia,  or  any  other  disease  of  the  eyes 
of  the  new-born,  or  with  any  towel,  utensil 
or  other  thing  used  by  or  for  them;  and  the 
importance  and  imperative  duty  of  at  once 
reporting  all  cases  of  such  diseases  to  the 
county  or  city  health  authorities,  as  may 
be,  and  of  keeping  a  true  record  of  all  such 
cases. 

$  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  to  secure  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  national  health  au- 
thorities in  dealing  with  tliese  diseases,  and 
to  prepare  and  issue  bulletins  or  other  liter- 
al nre  containing  professional  and  popular 
information  as  to  the  prevalence  and  infec- 
tious character  of  such  eye  diseases,  and 
Die  precautions  to  be  used  against  such  in- 
fections; and  to  furnish  formulae  and  other 
information  for  the  use  of  physicians  and 
midwives  in  the  management  and  treatment 
of  such  diseases.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 


county  boards  of  health  to  furnish  to  phy- 
sicians and  midwives  the  simple  drugs  tc 
be  used  for  the  indigent  in  preventing  anc 
in  treating  such  diseases. 

§  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  everj 
physician  and  of  every  midwife,  who,  whih 
in  attendance  upon  a  baby  under  thirty 
days  old,  or  upon  its  mother,  has  observec 
ophthalmia  in  the  new-born  baby,  and  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  a  family  and  of 
trained  nurse  in  a  family  in  which  there  is 
a  baby  under  thirty  days  old  and  no  phy 
sician  or  midwife  in  attendance,  and  the 
duty  of  the  trained  nurse  and  of  the  heac 
of  any  institution  in  which  there  is  a  baby 
under  thirty  days  old  and  no  physician  oi 
midwife  in  attendance  upon  it  or  its  mother 
to  report  the  case  of  ophthalmia  in  the 
new-born,  within  six  hours  after  observing 
it,  to  the  city  board  of  health,  if  the  case 
shall  have  occurred  in  a  city  then  having  z 
city  board  of  health,  or  if  there  be  no  citj 
board  of  health,  or  if  the  case  shall  have 
occurred  outside  a  city,  to  the  county  boarc 
of  health  within  twenty-four  hours  aftei 
observation.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi 
every  physician  to  report  each  case  of  tra- 
choma, so  diagnosed  by  him  as  attending  oi 
examining  physician,  within  five  days  aftei 
such  diagnosis.  And  any  physician,  mid- 
wife, nurse,  or  head  of  family  who  fails  t( 
make  the  report  required  by  this  act,  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars ;  and  persistent  failure  oi 
refusal  on  the  part  of  a  physician,  midwif< 
or  nurse  to  make  such  report,  or  to  take  tin 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  the  spreac 
of  such  diseases,  shall  be  a  proper  ground 
for  the  revocation  of  the  right  to  practice 
after  due  notice  and  hearing,  as  now  pro 
vided  by  law,  for  the  revocation  of  certifi 
cates  to  practice  medicine  in  this  Common 
wealth. 

§  4.  That  "Ophthalmia  in  the  New-Born' 
shall  be  understood  to  be  "any  inflamma 
tion,  swelling  and  redness  of  either  eye,  o: 
of  both  eyes,  either  apart  from  or  togethe: 
with  any  unnatural  discharge  from  the  eye 
or  eyes,  of  a  baby." 

§  5.  That  all  laws  in  conflict  with  thi: 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  9,  1914. 


STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM 


(UNIFORM  TYPE) 


By  H.   RANDOLPH  LATIMER,   Ph.   H.  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Uniform  Type 


H.    R.    Latimer 


Tn  its  effort  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created,  "The  Uni- 
form Type  Committee 
of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,"  made  thou- 
sands of  experiments 
upon  hundreds  of  habit- 
ual users  of  each  of  the 
three  punctographic  sys- 
t  e  m  s  —  British  Braille, 
American  Braille  and 
New  York  Point.  As- 
persions have  been  cast  upon  the  characters 
of  the  individual  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee, and  charges  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Committee,  both  in  its  tests 
and  in  its  tabulation  of  these  tests,  discrimin- 
ated against  one  system  or  another.  These 
aspersions  and  charges  have  been  published  in 
both  ink  and  point,  and  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  country.  It  suffices  here,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  done  with  scrupulous  fairness,  and  that 
the  aspersions  and  charges  of  discrimination 
have  their  origin  in  an  utter  failure  to  grasp 
the  true  purposes  for  which  the  Committee's 
tests  were  made. 

From  the  data  gathered  through  its  experi- 
ments, the  Committee  was  enabled  to  deduce 
certain  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
all  punctographic  print,  and  to  calculate  rela- 
tive speed  and  accuracy  values  for  the  various 
punctographic  characters.  And,  from  a  count 
of  about  fifty  thousand  words,  made  from 
carefully  selected  material,  a  standard  table 
of  the  relative  recurrence  of  letters,  letter- 
groups  and  words  was  definitely  established. 
By  combining  the  speed  and  accuracy  values 
of  the  respective  characters  with  the  recur- 
rence values  of  the  letters,  letter-groups  and 
words  for  which  these  characters  stand  in  the 
different  systems,  the  systems  themselves  were 
brought  into  just  comparison  with  each  other. 
(See  page  10,  Fifth  Biennial  Report,  Uniform 
Type  Committee.)  This  comparison  shows 
them  so  nearly  equal  as  regards  the  advan- 
tages   and    disadvantages    which    they    respect- 


An  address  delivered  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, November  16th,  1915. 


ively  present,  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel 
itself  justified  in  selecting  any  one  of  them  as 
the  Uniform  Type;  but,  instead,  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  evolution  of  a  system,  which 
should  present  the  maximum  of  punctographic 
virtue  with  the  minimum  of  punctographic 
vice.  The  system  finally  worked  out  by  the 
Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its 
Berkeley  Convention,  and  which  is  now  on 
trial  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  is 
known   as   "Standard    Dot." 

The  consideration  which  led  the  Committee 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Standard 
Dot  System  are  substantially  these : 

1.  The  Standard  Dot  is  a  three-level,  vari- 
able-base system,  that  is,  its  characters  are  each 
from  one  to  three  dots  high,  and  one,  two  or 
more  dots  wide ;  and  as  such,  it  admits  the  use 
of  characters  of  highest  speed  and  accuracy 
value,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides,  with- 
out recourse  to  symbols  of  lowest  legibility,  a 
number  of  characters  sufficient  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose.  Three-level  characters,  such 
as  Braille  "i"  and  "v  "  are  more  legible  than 
their  corresponding  third-base  forms,  New 
York  Point  "f"  and  "b";  while  third-base 
characters  are,  in  general,  much  more  legible 
than  compound,  or  front-dot  characters,  so 
largely  used  in  British  Braille.  By  substitut- 
ing third-base  for  front-dot  characters,  Stand- 
ard Dot  is  given  a  speed  and  accuracy  value 
considerably  superior  to  that  of  British  Braille, 
which  system,  in  the  matter  of  speed,  exceeds 
both  Xew  York  Point  and  American  Braille, 
although  it  falls  slightly  below  them  in  point 
of  accuracy.  The  Principle  of  Recurrence,  as 
embodied  in  the  New  York  Point  and  Ameri- 
can Braille,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  dots 
in  the  character,  and  its  application  consisted 
in  assigning  characters  containing  the  fewest 
dots  to  letters,  letter-groups  and  words  of  the 
highest  recurrence.  Tn  Standard  Dot,  how- 
ever, the  speed  and  accuracy  value,  or  the 
legibility,  rather  than  the  mere  number  of  its 
component  dots,  is  the  basis  upon  which  a 
character  is  assigned — characters  being  as- 
signed in  order  of  their  highest  legibility,  to 
letter-groups  and  words  in  order  of  their  high- 
est recurrence. 

2.  "The   practical    elimination    of    confusions 
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caused  by  certain  slanting,  open  characters, 
and  arising  between  tipper  and  lower-level 
characters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  second  and 
third-base  characters,  on  the  other,  relieves 
Standard  Dot  of  much  of  the  equivocation  in- 
herent, in  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  in  each 
of  the  existing  systems."  For  example,  the 
slanting,  open  characters,  used  in  British 
Braille  for  the  words  "still"  and  "child,"  are 
repeatedly  confused  with  each  other  and  with 
the  letter  "k,"  when  it  stands  for  the  word 
"knowledge;"  while  these  same  characters, 
when  used  within  words  for  the  contractions 
"st"  and  "ch,"  are  confounded  with  the  letter 
"k."  This  same  defect,  confusions  arising  be- 
tween certain  slanting,  open  characters,  ob- 
tains also  in  American  Braille,  where  the  use 
of  such  characters  for  the  letters  "n"  and 
"p"  emphasizes  it  to  an  even  greater  degree. 
Loss  of  speed  and  accuracy  among  readers 
of  both  Brailles  is  also  largely  due  to  confus- 
ing upper  and  lower-level  characters  with  each 
other ;  that  is,  characters  written  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  cell,  such  as  British  Braille 
"e"  and  "i,"  with  the  same  character-form 
written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cell, 
such  as  British  Braille  "en"  and  "in."  More 
than  50%  of  all  errors  made  by  New  York 
Point  readers  was  due  to  confusion  between 
second  and  third-base  characters,  such  as  mis- 
taking "m"  for  "b,"  and  "s"  for  "p."  In  the 
construction  of  Standard  Dot  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  reduce  difficulties  arising 
from  these  and  other  sources  of  ambiguity 
to  a  minimum.  For  example,  the  characters 
used  for  "st"  and  "ch,"  above  referred  to, 
have  been  entirely  eliminated  as  contractions, 
thus  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  letter 
"k"  in  all  its  uses ;  while  the  character  used 
for  British  Braille  "sh"  has  been  transferred 
to  "tion,"  in  order  to  avoid  temporary  trans- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  reader,  of  "ham" 
into  "hash,"  "ram"  into  "rash,"  etc.,  a  simple 
confusion  of  "m"  with  "sh."  Greater  advan- 
tage still  to  the  system  has  been  secured  by 
removing  from  the  realm  of  contractions  all 
lower-level  characters,  reserving  these  forms 
for  punctuational  and  diacritical  purposes;  thus 
"bid"  is  no  longer  read  as  "bind,"  nor  "set" 
as  "sent."  Again,  the  assignment  of  third- 
base  characters  to  a  secondary  place  makes 
them  relatively  of  more  value  to  Standard 
Dot  than  they  are  to  Xew  York  Point;  while, 
as   an    offset    to    front-dot    characters,   they   add 


much   to   the   excellence   of   the   proposed   uni- 
form type. 

3.  "The  labor  of  learning  the  Standard  Dot 
System  is  simplified  and  reduced  by  the  mod- 
erate number  and  unequivocal  nature  of  the 
different  characters  comprised  in  its  literary 
text."  The  very  nature  of  the  sense  of  touch 
makes  it  essential  to  easy  reading  that  the  in- 
dividual character,  coming,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, beneath  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  fin- 
ger, represent  as  comprehensive  a  concept  as 
is  possible,  providing  the  number  of  characters 
representing  such  concepts  is  not  so  great  as  to 
place  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  memory. 
Experience  abundantly  shows  that,  when  con- 
tractions are  so  multiplied  as  to  require  the  as- 
signment of  characters  of  low-legibility  to 
values  of  low-recurrence,  the  labor  of  acquir- 
ing the  system  is  disproportionately  increased,, 
and  the  memory  is  damagingly  overburdened. 
The  Standard  Dot  System,  with  but  two-thirds 
the  number  of  characters  employed  in  British 
Braille,  (and  these  of  an  unequivocal  nature) 
affords  greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  any  of 
the  systems ;  and  while  it  employs  a  few  more 
characters  than  are  used  in  New  York  Point 
or  American  Braille,  its  characters  are  not  bur- 
dened with  as  many  different  meanings.  More- 
over, since  the  European  alphabet  is  the  basis 
of  the  system,  Standard  Dot  enjoys  all  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  memory  from  the  align- 
ment of  characters  into  derivative  groups  de- 
veloped upon  the  basis  of  the  characters  used 
for  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  On 
the  whole,  the  system,  properly  presented,  of- 
fers no  great  burden  to  the  memory,  and  makes 
but  a  moderate  demand  upon  the  energy  and 
initiative  of  the  learner. 

4.  Standard  Dot  takes  less  space,  or  shelf 
room,  than  British  Braille,  approximately  the 
same  amount  as  required  by  American  Braille, 
but  is  more  wasteful,  in  this  respect,  than  New 
York  Point.  Space,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
shelf  room,  is,  perhaps,  not  as  important  a 
feature  of  the  type  question,  (especially  when 
rivalry  of  systems  is  no  longer  a  paramount 
condition)  as  is  the  line-length,  or  actual  dis- 
tance the  finger  must  travel  in  reading  a  given 
text.  Standard  Dot  is  more  economic  of  space, 
in  this  more  humane  sense  of  the  word,  than 
any  of  the  other  systems;  while  New  York- 
Point,  requiring,  as  it  does,  some  20%  more 
finger  travel  in  the  reading  of  the  same  ma- 
terial,   is    the    most    extravagant    of    them    all. 
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This  fact  alone  goes  far  to  explain  why  New 
York  Point  readers  took  longer  to  read  the 
stories  set  before  them  in  the  tests  of  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee,  than  did  the  readers  of 
the  same  stories  in  the  other  two  systems. 
When  we  learn,  further,  that  a  given  text  in 
New  York  Point  requires  2:2%  more  actual 
characters  than  are  required  in  Standard  Dot, 
it  is  evident  that  this  question  of  line-length 
materially  influences  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  embossers ;  and  when  we  learn, 
again,  that  New  York  Point  writing  requires 
some  ~c'<  more  actual  dots  than  are  required 
by  Standard  Dot,  it  is  apparent  that  the  user  of 
the  stylet  is  at  some  disadvantage  when  writing 
the  former  system. 

5.  While  apparatus  for  writing  New  York 
Point,  as  well  as  that  for  writing  the  Brailles, 
cannot,  without  alteration,  be  used  in  writing 
Standard  Dot,  any  apparatus  for  ^vriting 
Standard  Dot  can  be  employed  in  writing 
either  Point  or  Braille.  This  fact,  when  a  sup- 
ply of  Standard  Dot  apparatus  is  in  hand,  will 
tend  to  hasten  the  transitions  from  all  systems 
to  the  Uniform  Type.  Standard  Dot,  however, 
is  no  system  of  compromises.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  system  built  upon  fundamental 
principles  of  punctography,  as  modified  by  cer- 
tain psycho-physiological  elements.  These  prin- 
ciples and  elements  cannot  here  be  exhaust- 
ively treated,  but  the  most  important  of  them 
are  those  embodied  in  the  expressions,  "rela- 
tive legibility  of  characters,"  "relative  recur- 
rence of  values,"  "line-length  or  finger- 
travel,"  "suggestiveness  of  character-form, 
where  ambiguity  is  not  likely  to  arise,"  "sug- 
gestiveness of  sequence  in  development  of 
derivative  groups  of  characters,"  etc. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  then,  the  Uni- 
form Type  Commitee  recommended  the  Stand- 
ard Dot  System.  The  system  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Committee  was  dismissed  with 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and  confidence. 
The  next  step  in  the  chain  of  events,  leading 


toward  the  establishment  of  a  Uniform  Type, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  three, 
"The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type," — one 
representative  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Superintendent  Thos. 
S.  McAloney,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  one  representative 
of  the  American  Asociation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  your  humble  servant;  and  a  third, 
Superintendent  Geo.  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  chosen  by  the  other  two. 
This  same  trio  was  named  by  the  American 
Asociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  a 
committee,  both  on  Standard  Dot  books  and 
apparatus,  and  on  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain,  relative  to  reaching  an  understanding 
on  the  type  question,  which  may  constitute 
the  desired  Uniform  Type.  It  is,  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  this  "commission,"  and 
"committee,"  that  I  am  present  here  this  even- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say, — First,  the  work 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  as  a  com- 
mitee, is  done,  and  has  passed  into  history. 
Second,  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  in  appointing  the  Uniform 
Type  Commitee,  in  sustaining  its  efforts 
through  a  long  period  of  years,  and  finally  in 
adopting  its  recommendations,  has  done  a 
magnificent  service  to  the  cause  of  Uniform 
Type.  Third,  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  recognizing  the 
universal  demand  for  a  Uniform  Type,  and 
in  taking  up  the  problem  with  an  earnest  and 
definite  determination  to  secure  such  a  type 
for  the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
has  made  its  realization  in  the  near  future  a 
practical  certainty.  Fourth,  whether  this  type 
is  to  be  Standard  Dot,  some  modification  of 
Standard  Dot,  or  some  less  radical  modifica- 
tion of  British  Braille,  depends  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, acting  through  their  respective  commit- 
tees,  duly  authorized   to  solve  this  problem. 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MISS    LINDA    NEVILLE 

If  you  want  to  know  who  Linda  Neville  is, 
ask  anyone  interested  in  social  work  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  reply  will  be,  "One  of  the  best  and  hardest 


Miss    Neville    and    nurse    with    a    little    boy    and    his 
sisters    after    three    months'    treatment    for    trachoma. 


worked  women  in  this  state."  So  well  do 
some  of  the  leading  railroads  of  Kentucky 
think  of  her  missionary  efforts  that  they  pro- 
vide her  with  annual  passes  so  that  she  may 
come  and  go  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  on  her 
missions  of  mercy.  If  ever  a  woman  has  con- 
secrated her  life  to  help  others,  it  is  Miss 
Linda  Neville ;  she  is  one  of  the  most  active 
unpaid  social  workers  in  the  country. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  single  out  her  two 
greatest  qualifications,  we  should  mention 
earnestness  and  ability  to  mingle  with  peo- 
ple; but  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  in 
addition  to  these,  she  has  back  of  her  an  edu- 
cation at  Bryn  Mawr  College  much  ex- 
perience gained  by  teaching  and  later  by  ad- 
ministrative work  as  a  member  of  a  Board 
of  Charity,  a  Juvenile  Court  Board,  and  a 
Board  of  Education. 


Above  everything  else,  however,  Miss 
Neville  seems  to  have  become  an  apostle  for 
sheltering  the  blind  and  those  threatened  with 
blindness.  It  is  characteristic  of  her  that 
when  asked  for  her  photograph,  she  did  not 
have  one,  except  in  snap  shots  which  showed 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  work  for  others.  As 
so  many  of  these  pictures  vividly  portray  Miss 
Neville  in  some  of  her  missionary  under- 
takings to  find  people  with  "sore  eyes,"  we 
reproduce  them  here.  In  this  case  "sore  eyes" 
means  trachoma.  Miss  Neville's  interest  in 
the  blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness  grew 
out  of  her  efforts  to  help  those  suffering  with 
this  insidious  disease. 

The  first  illustration  shows  her  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  little  people,  all  suffering  with 
trachoma,  the  disease  which  she  is  fighting 
with  such  indomitable  courage  and  persist- 
ence. 

In  the  next  photograph  we  see  Miss  Neville 
apparently  comfortably  perched  upon  the  back 
of  a  mule,  with  a  blind  child  behind  her  whom 
she  has  discovered  in  some  lonely  mountain 
spot  and  is  taking  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville. 


One    way    to    travel    to    a    school    for    the    blind. 

On  the  cover  of  this  issue  we  have  used  a 
picture  where  Miss  Neville  is  seen  on  her  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  in  another  upon 
a  ten  hours'  ride  in  a  springless  wagon  to 
bring  a  blind  girl  and  her  brother  from  a 
remote  district  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

In  the  last  Miss  Neville,  accompanied  by 
trained  nurses  and  a  physician,  is  fording  a 
rain  swollen  stream  on  their  way  to  notify  the 
eye  sufferers  near  one  mining  camp  of  a  clinic 
to  be  held  at  another. 

The    writer    had    the    privilege    of    meeting 
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Miss  Neville  for  the  first  time  on  a  public 
platform  at  a  gathering  of  Social  Workers  in 
Louisville.  With  her  usual  generosity,  Miss 
Neville  insisted  that  she  must  not  take  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  audience,  when  there 
was   a  stranger   from   "outside   the   state,"  but 


Ten    Hours    in    a    Springless    Wagon. 

only  those  who  are  constantly  speaking  in 
public  can  appreciate  the  depth  of  Miss  Ne- 
ville's knowledge  of  psychology  as  shown  at 
such  a  meeting.  It  took  her  less  than  ten 
minutes  to  give  one  of  her  thrilling  accounts 
of  rescuing  a  person  from  blindness.  Never 
will  her  fellow-speaker  forget  Miss  Neville's 
description  of  the  joy  of  the  woman  whose 
sight  was  restored.  The  poor  creature  had 
been  brought  into  one  of  the  government 
trachoma  hospitals,  and  was  told  that,  altho 
she  was  blind,  she  could  not  be  assisted  be- 
cause her  trouble  was  not  trachoma.  The 
doctor  advised  her  to  go  to  Lexington  to  seek 
assistance  there.  Miss  Neville,  when  appealed 
to,  decided  that  she  would  be  justified  in 
using  some  of  the  "mountain  fund,"  which  is 
placed  at  her  disposal  by  generous  persons 
from  all  over  the  state,  to  secure  for  this 
poor  woman  the  attention  she  needed  at  a 
hospital.  At  the  end  of  21  days,  after  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  woman's  sight  was  re- 
stored. Miss  Neville  told,  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity, of  the  anxious  moments  as  she  sat 
by  this  woman's  side  waiting  for  the  band- 
ages to  be  finally  removed  from  the  darkened 
eyes.     Imagine  the  hush  that  spread  over  that 


breathless  audience  when  Miss  Neville  told 
them  she  had  the  privilege  of  looking  into  the 
face  of  a  woman  who  had  stumbled  into  a 
mountain  hospital  entirely  blind,  and  who  now 
was  able  to  see.  Scarcely  had  the  audience 
obtained  a  grip  upon  itself  at  this  statement, 
when  Miss  Neville  quietly  turned  to  them  and 
asked,  "How  much  do  you  think  it  cost  to 
give  sight  to  this  woman?"  And  then  she 
added  with  telling  force,  "just  $21.00."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  she  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  philanthropists  for  they  know  that 
she  makes  every  dollar  count. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Miss  Neville  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  effective  lobby- 
ists in  the  state,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  she  induces  opposing  political 
parties  to  put  into  their  state  platforms  pro- 
visions for  state  aid  for  saving  sight  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Without  trumpets  or  banners,  this  courage- 
ous little  woman  has  tramped,  driven,  waded, 
and    ridden    miles    upon    miles,    over    hill    and 
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Physician,  nurses,  and  Miss  Neville  fording  a 
mountain  stream  to  help  those  having  "sore 
eyes." 


over  dale,  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other  in  her  search,  not  only  for  the  blind 
who  need  training,  but  also  for  those  who 
ought  not  to  be  blind. 

When  the  history  of  Kentucky  is  written 
the  name  of  Linda  Neville  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  noble  women  of  the 
Blue  Grass  State. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 


LEGISLATION 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relative  to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 
notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  of,  the  bill.  I 


MAINE 

Ax  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Needy  Blind 
Residents  of  Maine. 

Be  it  Enacted   by  the  People  of  the  State   of 

Maine,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  and  Council  shall 
order  paid,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  such  sums  of  money,  toward  the 
support  of  any  needy  blind  person,  who  may 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof. 

Section  2.  All  persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  are  declared  to  be  blind, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth ;  and  who 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
receive  as  a  benefit  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  upon  warrants 
drawn  on   the   State  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  No  person  or  persons  who  are 
charges  of  any  charitable  or  penal  institution 
of  this  State,  or  of  any  charitable  or  penal  in- 
stitution of  any  county  or  city  thereof,  or  per- 
sons having  an  income  of  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  or  able  to  earn 
the  same,  or  persons  who  have  not  resided 
within  the  State  of  Maine  continuously  for 
ten  consecutive  years,  and  in  their  respective 
counties  for  one  year  immediately  before  ap- 
plying for  said  benefit  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  4.  Persons  claiming  the  benefits 
provided  herein  may  go  before  the  city,  town, 
or  plantation  clerk  where  they  reside,  and 
make  affidavit  to  the  facts  which  bring  them 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  said  affi- 
davit shall  be  deemed  an  application  for  said 
benefit ;  and  said  city,  town,  or  plantation 
clerk  shall  transmit  the  same,  together  with 
the  affidavit  of  two  witnesses,  residents  of  the 
same  county,  as  to  the  places  and  time  of  resi- 
dence of  said  applicants,  to  the  municipal  offi- 
cers of  the  city,  town  or  plantation  in  which 
said  blind  persons  reside. 


Section  5.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  municipal  officers  of  cities,  towns  and 
plantations  of  this  State  to  appoint  a  regular 
practicing  physician  whose  official  title  shall  be 
examiner  of  the  blind,  who  shall  have  an  office 
in  some  convenient  place  in  said  city,  town  or 
plantation  during  the  first  week  of  June  and 
December  of  each  year  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  said  benefit ;  and  said  municipal 
officers  shall  forward  to  said  examiner  all  ap- 
plications received  from  the  clerks  of  cities, 
towns  and  plantations  where  said  applicants 
reside. 

Section  6.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  examiner  of  the  blind,  during  the  first 
week  of  June  and  December  of  each  year,  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  said  benefits  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  municipal  officers  of  the 
several  cities,  towns  and  plantations;  and  to 
endorse  on  the  applications  certificates  showing 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  blind  and 
needy.  Said  examiner  shall  keep  a  register  in 
which  he  shall  enter  all  the  facts  contained  in 
each  certificate.  He  shall  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for 
each  examination  and  shall  forthwith  return 
said  applications  with  his  certificate  thereon  to 
the  board  of  municipal  officers  from  which 
they   came. 

Section  7.  The  municipal  officers  of  cities, 
towns  and  plantations  shall  register  the  name, 
address  and  number  of  each  applicant  and  date 
of  examination  of  such  applicant  entitled  to 
benefits ;  and  each  year,  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  June  and  December  they  shall 
certify  to  the  Governor  and  Council  the  name 
and  residence  of  all  applicants  entitled  as 
aforesaid. 

Section  H.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  cause  warrants 
of  fifty  dollars  each  to  be  drawn  on  the  State 
Treasurer,  payable  to  each  of  said  blind  per- 
sons or  their  legal  representatives  every  three 
months  thereafter,  during  the  life  of  said  per- 
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sons  while  they  are  residents  of  this  State  or      herein     provided,    shall     upon    conviction 


until  said  disability  is  removed. 

Section   9.     Any  person   who   shall   make    a 
false    affidavit    in    order   to    secure    the   benefit 


deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  provided  by  law  therefor. 
Approved    March    16,    L915. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  ILLINOIS— REVISION 


An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  (Approved 
May   u,   1903.) 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
and  obligatory  upon  any  county  to  contribute 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money  from  the  charity 
or  general  funds  toward  the  support  of  any 
blind  person  who  may  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

§  2.  Benefit  for  Blind.]  That  all  male  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  twenty-one  (21)  years, 
and  all  female  persons  over  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen (18)  years,  who  are  declared  to  be  blind 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  who 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
receive  as  a  benefit  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ($150.00)  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
upon  warrants  properly  drawn  upon  the  treas- 
urer of  the  county  of  which  such  person  or 
persons  are  residents.  [Amended  by  Act  ap- 
proved June  25,  1915. 

§  3.  Who  not  entitled  to  provisions  of 
act.]  That  no  person  or  persons  who  are 
charges  of  any  charitable  institution  of  this 
State  or  any  county  or  city  thereof,  or  per- 
sons having  an  income  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($250.00)  per  annum,  or 
persons  who  have  not  resided  within  the  State 
of  Illinois  continuously  for  ten  (10)  consecu- 
tive years  and  in  their  respective  counties 
three  (3)  years,  immediately  before  applying 
for  said  benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  provi- 
sions  of   this   act. 

§  4.  Duty  of  commissioners  to  appoint  ex- 
aminer of  the  blind.  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
board  of  supervisors  in  each  county  in  this 
State,  to  appoint  a  regular  practicing  physician 
whose  official  title  shall  be  "examiner  of  the 
blind,"  who  shall  keep  an  office  open  in  some 
convenient  place  during  the  entire  year  for 
the  examining  of  applicants  for  said  benefit. 
[Amended  by  Act  approved  June  25,  1915. 

§  5.  Duty  of  examiner  of  the  blind — cer- 
tificate —  register  —  compensation.]  It  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  the 
blind  to  examine  all  applicants  for  benefit,  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners or  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  en- 
dorse  on   the   application   a   certificate  to   each 

Editor's  Note:  This  law  was  passed  in  1903,  but 
because  it  was  not  mandatory  was  not  generally  ob- 
served. In  June,  1915,  the  law  was  amended  so  that 
the    giving    of    relief    should    become    obligatory. 


applicant,  showing  whether  he  or  she  is  blind 
or  not.  Said  examiner  shall  keep  a  register  in 
which  he  shall  enter  the  facts  contained  in 
each  certificate.  He  shall  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  applicant  so  ex- 
amined. 

§  6.  Applicants  for  benefit — affidavits — 
duty  of  county  clerk.]  All  persons  claiming 
the  benefit  provided  herein  may  go  before  the 
county  clerk  of  their  respective  counties  and 
make  affidavit  to  the  facts  which  bring  him  or 
her  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  be  deemed  an  application  for  said  bene- 
fits ;  two  citizens,  residents  of  the  county, 
shall  be  required  to  make  affidavits  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  known  said  applicant  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  county  for  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  filing  of  said  applica- 
tion. The  county  clerk  shall  immediately  re- 
fer the  application  to  the  examiner  of  the  blind 
for  said  county.  [Amended  by  Act  approved 
June  25,   1915. 

§  7.  Register  to  be  kept  by  county  clerk — 

MUST  CERTIFY  AT  EACH  MEETING  TO  COMMIS- 
SIONERS  TIME    PAYMENT    BEGINS.]        The    COUllty 

clerk  shall  register  the  name,  address  and  num- 
ber of  applicant,  and  date  of  the  examination 
of  each  of  the  applicants  who  have  been  so 
determined  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit,  at 
each  meeting  of  such  county  commissioners  or 
county  supervisors  of  the  county,  he  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  county  commissioners  or  county 
supervisors  of  the  county,  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  each  applicant,  so  determined  by  the 
examiner  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit  and  such 
applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  said  benefit  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, April,  July  and  October  thereafter,  to  be 
provided  for  as  set  forth  in  Section  8  of  this 
article.  [Amended  by  Act  approved  June  25. 
1915. 

§  8.  Duty  of  commissioners,  etc.,  to  pro- 
vide for  payment.  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  in  this 
State  to  provide  in  the  annual  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  persons  so  entitled  to  said 
benefit,  who  have  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  to  cause  warrants  on 
the  county  treasurer  to  be  drawn,  properly  en- 
dorsed, payable  to  each  of  said  persons  in  said 
county  each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter, 
during  the  life  of  said  persons,  while  they  are 
residents  of  said  county  or  until  said  disability 
is  removed.     Said  board  shall  also  provide  in 
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the  annual  appropriation  for  payment  of  per- 
sons who  may  become  entitled  thereto  during 
the  year  such  sum  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
needed  for  such  purpose.  [Amended  by  an 
Act  approved  June  25,  1915. 

§  9.  Penalty  for  false  affidavit.]  _  Any 
person  who  shall  make  a  false  affidavit  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  benefit  herein  provided,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

SUMMARY  OF  BLIND  RELIEF  LAWS 
OF  OHIO. 

1898. 

Section  1491a.  Under  the  codification  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  was  inserted  a  special  section  for 
the  relief  of  blind,  not  to  exceed  $100.00. 

1904. 

97  O.  L  392.  Passed  April  25.  The  Pension 
Law  for  Blind  was  passed  and  the  former  act 
repealed.  Law  was  administered  by  the  Pro- 
bate Court.  Allowance  was  $100.00  per  an- 
num. Declared  unconstitutional  by  Supreme 
Court.  Ground,  Class  Legislation.  Theory, 
State  provides  infirmaries  for  her  indigent 
classes.     (75  O.  S.  114.) 

1908. 

Carrol  Bill,  for  the  Relief  of  Needy  Blind. 
Sec.  G.  C.  2962-70.  April  2,  1908.  Provided 
for  a  commission  in  each  county.  Grant  such 
sum    as    they    deem    necessary    up    to    $150.00. 

Conditions  : 

1.  Blindness  degree  not  defined. 

2.  Resident  of  county  for  one  year. 

3.  Must  become  blind  while  resident  of 
the  state,  or  have  been  a  resident  at 
passage  of  the  act. 

4.  Must  be  Needy,  and  unless  relieved 
under  the  act  would  become  a  charge 
on  the  county  or  those  who  by  law  are 
not  required  to  support  him. 

Declared  constitutional  by  Supreme  Court 
September  30,  1913.  89  O.  S.  351.  Ground  of 
need.  Relief  of  a  class  of  poor  and  in  place 
of  all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature.  The 
earlier  statute  gave  relief  to  blind  persons  re- 
gardless  of  whether  they  possessed  means  or 
not.  This  law  provided  for  relief  only  when 
they  would  otherwise  become  a  public  charge. 

1913. 

Horwits  Bill.  II.  B.  L80.  Passed  February 
18.  1913.  Amended  Bill  of  1908,  abolishing 
County  Commissions,  transferred  their  powers 
to   the    County   Commissioners. 

1913. 

Deaton  Bill.  II.  B.  678.  Passed  March  20, 
1913.  Revoked  the  Horwitz  Bill,  lodged  its 
powers   in    "A    Central    Board"   with   power  to 


grant  $240.00  per  annum.  Bill  styled  "An  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind."  Law  once  more 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  three  suits  were 
brought,  State  ex  rel.  Walton  vs.  Robert  Ed- 
mondson,  State  ex  rel.  Brennan,  Treasurer  of 
State,  vs.  Wm.  J.  Benham,  Treasurer  Franklin 
County;  Jon  M.  Grant  vs.  Fred  M.  Sayre, 
Auditor  Franklin  County.  Supreme  Court 
held  this  law  invalid  February,  1914.  Ground : 
Could  not  expend  public  funds  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  a  private  purpose.  Sec.  5,  Article  12, 
Constitution.  Could  not  use  funds  for  "An 
Institution"  when  in  fact  it  was  to  be  used  for 
a  pension. 

1914. 

Under  this  decision  the  law  reverted  to  the 
Carrol  Bill  as  amended  under  the  Horwitz 
Bill.  Pension  law  is  administered  by  the 
County  Commissioners.  In  effect  same  as 
under  the  Carrol  Bill. 

Note  :  For  text  of  Carrol  Bill,  see  Out- 
look   for    the    Blind,  Vol.  II,  No.  2.  p.  101. 

To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
grow  is  so  to  control  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  that  he  shall  grow  as  straight  as  possible, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  as  many  directions  as 
possible,  and  as  harmoniously  as  possible. — 
James  Ward. 
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The  time  has  come  when  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  must  be  placed  upon  a  firmer  financial 
basis  in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  stimulating 
greater  and  more  effective  interest  in  helping 
the  blind  to  be  self -helpful  and  also  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  preventing  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. 

That  the  publication  has  won  the  confidence 
of  workers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world 
is  strikingly  manifested  by  the  enclosed  letters. 

The  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  periodical 
will  be  more  serviceable  if  published  of  tener  than 
once  a  quarter  and  if  we  can  secure  sufficient 
financial  assistance  to  insure  the  permanent  em- 
ployment of  adequate  clerical  assistance  the 
magazine  can  be  made  much  more  effective. 

We  believe  that  the  endorsements  from  lead- 
ing workers  for  the  blind  will  furnish  the  guar- 
antee which  thoughtful  farseeing  philanthropists 
require  before  contributing  to  national  humani- 
tarian activities. 

Your  check  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  sent  either  to  the 
organization  for  the  blind  in  your  own  locality 
or  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Please  remember  that  all  contributions,  how- 
ever modest,  are  needed  and  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Founder  and  Editor. 


WHAT  WORKERS   FOR   THE   BLIND   THINK  OF  THE 
OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Helen  Keller,   that  world-wide  friend  of  the  blind,   says: 

<  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  the  sightless  than  a  magazine  setting  forth 
their  needs,  making  known  what  they  can  do  to  earn  a  living  and  advo- 
cating movements  of  the  right  sort  in  their  behalf.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  just  such  a  publication.  It  deserves  liberal  support  from  phil- 
anthropists and  practical  workers  for  humanity. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  written  by  the  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  their  respective  localities.  Endorsement  of  this  kind  has  been  won  by  nine  years' 
faithful  service  rendered  by  the  magazine  in  its  efforts  to  aid  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the    blind. 


ALABAMA 

STATE   SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND   THE  BLIND. 

We  should  never  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  I  hope  the 
publication  will  not  be  discontinued.  Much 
that  comes  to  me  through  this  source  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

F.  H.  Manning,  Principal. 

ARKANSAS 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
I  know  of  no  single  factor  that  is  more 
productive  of  good  among  workers  for  the 
blind  than  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
a  source  of  constant  help  and  inspiration  to 
me.  John  D.  Hinemon,  Supt. 

STATE    SCHOOL  FOR   THE  DEAF 
AND  THE   BLIND. 

I  have  always  considered  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  an  indispensable  factor  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  all  its  phases.  It  merits  the 
hearty  support  of  all  those  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

L.  E.  Milligan,  Supt. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ASSOCIATION 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Should  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  have  to 
be  given  up  it  would  be  among  the  first  mis- 
fortunes in  our  work.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
magazine  at  any  time  has  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  financial  embarrassment^  We 
could  not  well  do  without  its  information. 
Mrs.   A.    S.   Rowan,   Founder   and   Honorary 

President. 

COLORADO 

STATE   SCHOOL  FOR   THE  DEAF 
AND  THE   BLIND. 

We  feel  that  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  fills 
a  want  that  is  imperative.  It  would  seem  a 
crying  shame  if  there  are  not  enough  schools 
for  the  blind  and  persons  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  support  a  magazine  of 
such  value  as  the  Outlook  has  already  proven 
itself. 

W.  K.  Argo,  Supt. 


DELAWARE 

STATE   COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  workers  for  the  blind  in  Delaware  ap- 
preciate the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  We  commend  the 
magazine  as  one  of  the  essentials  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  trust  in  its  continuance  and  pros- 
perity. 

From  a  Resolution  by  the  Commission. 

GEORGIA 

STATE    ACADEMY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  workers  for  the  blind.  It 
is  a  kind  of  continuous  convention  where  we 
may  at  any  time  relate  our  experiences,  and 
hear  those  of  others.  To  let  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  suspend,  would  not  only  deprive 
us  of  this  open  forum,  but  it  would  be  a 
needless  waste  of  effort,  of  experience  and 
of  prestige.  I  trust  that  the  cause  of  the 
blind  may  not  suffer  so  serious  a  loss  as 
the  suspension  of  the  Outlook  would  be. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Supt. 

IDAHO 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
who  can  afford  to  be  without  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  not  one  who  cannot  and  should 
not  subscribe  for  it. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  Supt. 

INDIANA 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  aware  of  the  devo- 
tion, the  intelligence  and  the  self-sacrifice  with 
which  you  and  your  excellent  wife  have  here- 
tofore met  the  very  difficult  problem  of  issu- 
ing this  periodical  without  proper  financial 
support.  It  is  neither  just  nor  advisable  that 
you  should  bear  such  a  heavy  burden  without 
sufficient  paid  assistance.  Those  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  enterprise  should  see  to  ft 


that  such  aid  is  speedily  furnished.  _  Even 
with  such  help  the  editorial  labor  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  very  heavy ;  without  such 
help,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  unbearable. 
After  your  candid  statement  of  the  situation, 
the  friends  of  the  magazine  will  rally  to 
your  support  and  afford  the  necessary  relief. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Supt. 

KANSAS 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I  consider  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  the 
most  valuable  publication  which  comes  to  my 
desk.  The  articles  are  splendid  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  magazine  is  attractive. 
I  only  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a 
monthly  publication  of  it. 

Grace   Norton   Roseberry,   Supt. 

KENTUCKY 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a  wonderful 
stimulus  and  help  to  all  workers  for  the  blind. 
It  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
standardize  and  harmonize  efforts  in  this  field 
of  endeavor.  I  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
see  the  issue  a  monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly 
one. 

Assuredly  every  earnest  worker  for  the  blind 
recognizes  the  courage  which  created  and  the 
indefatigable  energy  which  has  maintained  this 
magazine  and  is  ready  to  stand  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  in  your  unselfish  efforts  to  keep 
the  good  work  going. 

Susan  B.  Merwin,  Supt. 

MAINE 

STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  is  no  magazine  or  publication  which 
comes  to  me  equal  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  reading 
one  issue^  I  begin  expecting  the  next.  I  shall 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  support  this  magazine ;  I  am  willing  to  pay 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  I  do  now. 
Millard  W.  Baldwin,  Supt. 

MARYLAND 

STATE    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  been  of  great 
help  to  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  fills  a  long- 
felt  want._  It  would  be  still  better  if  we  could 
have  it  issued  every  two  months  as  you 
suggest. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  you  need  the 
additional  help  which  you  mention,  and  I  Shall 
be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  aid 
you   in   securing  it. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Supt. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
It   seems   to   me   that   the    Outlook    for  the 
Blind    is    almost    an    indispensable    factor    in 
carrying  forward  the  work.    History  is  making 


very  rapidly  in  the  field  of  blindness;  and,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  continued  progress, 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  exneriences  of  dif- 
ferent communities  and  different  countries 
brought  together  in  an  authoritative  way. 
This  "clearing-house"  service  has  been  unus- 
ually well  performed  by  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  it  would  be  a  real  disaster  were 
that  periodical  to  be  discontinued,  or  were  its 
resources  to  be  seriously  crippled. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Chairman. 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Our 
work  is  much  more  a  profession  since  it  has 
had  this  organ  of  inter-communication.  To 
be  sure,  its  editor  is  not  going  to  let  it  die; 
but,  since  he  gives  his  services,  why  should 
we,  his  debtors,  let  him  go  on  begging  for  its 
support?  Educators  of  the  deaf  do  not  so 
treat  the  editors  of  their  periodicals.  Why 
should  we  be  less  professional?  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, after  eight  difficult  years,  now  asks  that 
he  be  assured  the  cost  of  a  clerical  assistant 
to  relieve  him  and  Mrs.  Campbell  of  the  hack 
work  of  getting  out  the  magazine.  And  he 
should  have  one.  If  every  one  of  pur  schools, 
societies,  associations  and  commissions  for  the 
blind  should  consent  to  be  assessed  yearly 
$10.00  more  than  it  now  pays  in  subscriptions, 
we  should  receive  the  Outlook  with  a  regu- 
larity it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  attain.  Mr. 
Campbell  would  like  to  issue  a  number  every 
two  months.  If  the  Outlook  is  as  useful  to  us 
as  we  say  it  is,  why  cannot  we  treat  it  as  a 
text  book  of  current  events  and  pay  for  it  as 
such?  Let  the  wish  be  father  to  the  thought, 
and  let  us  rally  to  the  support  of  our  only 
periodical. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director. 

WORCESTER  MEMORIAL  HOME 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  always  full  to 
overflowing  with  most  valuable  material  for 
all  interested  in  any  department  of  work  for 
the  blind ;  and  it  is  so  attractive  and  interest- 
ing that  surely  it  seems  that  no  one  could 
glance  it  through  without  having  the  attention 
arrested  and  become  interested  if  not  already 
so.  This  magazine  ought  not  to  be  discon- 
tinued and  richly  deserves  the  financial  support 
adequate  to  its  every  need. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary. 

MICHIGAN 

MICHIGAN      EMPLOYMENT     INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  td  have 
the  Outlddk  for  the  Blinld  "go  by  the  board," 
for  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  your 
magazine  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one 
thing  to  keep  the  work  moving  and  pro- 
gressing. 

Frank  G.  Putnam,  Supt. 


The  Outook  for  the  Blind  is  the  one  most 
important  single  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  North  America  at 
the  present  time,  and  has  abundantly  shown 
itself  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  support  and 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  blind  and 
their  friends  wherever  our  language  is  used, 
and  has  justified  and  received  hearty  inter- 
national appreciation. 
Ambrose   M.   Shotwell,  Assistant   Supt   and 

Librarian. 

MICHIGAN    WORKERS     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

Replying  to  your  recent  communication  rel- 
ative to  needed  help  in  the  office  of  the  Out- 
look, I  cannot  express  emphatically  enough 
how  much  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting 
such  help  as  you  need  in  the  office. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  simply  in- 
valuable to  all  of  us  in  the  work,  scattered 
about  the  country  as  we  are,  and  it  cannot 
come  too  often. 

Roberta  A.  Griffith,  President. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

I  am  indeed  in   favor  of  the  Outlook   for 
the  Blind.     Keep  it  going,  it  is  a  good  thing 
Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Supt. 

MINNESOTA 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  in  this  country.  We  have  never  before 
had  an  adequate  exponent  of  the  work  for  the 
blind^  in  all  of  its  phases  and  with  the  pro- 
gressive movements  in  many  directions  in  be- 
half both  of  the  youthful  and  adult  blind  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative  that 
there  be  an  adequate  organ  representative  and 
explanatory  of  this  work.  This  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  has  been  throughout  its  history 
and  it  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that  it  may 
continue  its  beneficient  and  enlightening  work 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Certainly  to  no  other 
hands  could  this  work  be  more  safely  en- 
trusted than  to  yours  and  those  of  your  ex- 
cellent wife. 

James  J.  Dow,  Supt. 

MISSOURI 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
We  must  have  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
Such  a  magazine,  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
the  Work,  is  our  most  potent  agent  in  secur- 
ing publicity,  and  therefore  growth  toward 
better  standards.  It  has  meant  too  much  to 
our  work  in  this  country  for  us  to  permit 
its   cesSa'tibn. 

S.  M.  Green,  Supt. 

MISSOURI    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  consider  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  a 
reference  book  and  use  it  as   such. 

Anna  F.  Harris,  Sec'y. 


MONTANA 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  arrived  yesterday 
and  as  usual,  I  was  glad  to  see  it.  It  is,  you 
might  say,  about  the  only  magazine  we  have 
which  honestly  says  what  it  thinks  is  best,  not 
for  the  seeing,  but  for  the  blind.  It  is  fearless 
and  this  very  fearlessness  makes  it  a  real  help. 
It  is  the  one  place  we  can  go  to  find  out  what 
our  workers  are  doing.  I  earnestly  trust  that 
it  will  continue  and  that  it  may  continue  to  im- 
prove as  it  has  been  doing  the  last  few  years. 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President. 

NEBRASKA 

STATE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  joy  for  the  sightless.  It  is,  as 
its  name  suggests,  a  means  whereby  the  blind 
secure  an  ever-widening  horizon,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  assistance  and  satisfaction  to  that 
class  for  which  it  is  particularly  published. 
N.  C.  Abbott,  Supt. 

NEW  YORK 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  has  become  well- 
nigh  indispensable  to  workers  for  the  blind. 
It  is  a  repository  of  information  valuable  for 
present  use  and  of  inestimable  worth  as  history. 
It  has  and  deserves  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  two  great  associations  in  this  coontry — In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  financial  status  of  the  magazine 
should  be  rendered  safe  and  the  amount  of 
support  should  be  increased  to' provide  for  its 
more  frequent  appearance. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

STATE     SCHOOL     FOR    THE     BLIND. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
ink  print  periodical  printed  in  the  United 
States  which  is  in  general  circulation,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  I  should 
consider  it  a  calamity  if,  for  any  reason,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  should  have  to  suspend 
publication. 

C  A.  Hamilton,  Supt. 

NEW    YORK     ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE     BLIND. 

We  consider  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  one 
of  the  most  constructive  forces  for  work  for 
the  sightless  in  this  country,  making  it  possi- 
ble (as  no  other  activity  does)  for1  each 
worker  to  broaden  his  horizon  by  learning 
what  is  being  done  in  other  fields  than  his 
own.  We  believe  that  all  who  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  The  Outlook  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  National  Clearing  House  for  in- 
formation about  the  blind,  should  rally  to  its 
support  and  make  its  more  frequent  appear- 
ance possible.  We  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience here  at  the  Lighthouse  that  our  staff 


workers  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  study 
of  each  number  and  will  welcome  the  plan  of 
having  it  issued  five  times  a  year. 
D.   F.  Rogers,  Assistant  to  the   Secretary 

STATE     COMMISSION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  publication  has  given  us  broad  infor- 
mation concerning  efforts  for  the  sightless, 
and  I  think  it  has  aided  us  more  in  our  work 
than  any  other  source  of  knowledge.  We  use 
the  bound  volumes  of  the  magazine  daily  as 
a  reference  book,  and  they  practically  consti- 
tute an  encyclopedia  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Clarence  M.  Abbott,  Sec'y. 

BROOKLYN  INDUSTRIAL  HOME 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  a  most  valuable  medium  for 
the  distribution  of  information  relating  to  the 
progress  of  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
this  country  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind  if  its  publication  were 
to  be  discontinued. 

E.  P.  Morford,  Supt. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

STATE    SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF 
AND  THE   BLIND. 

I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  you  in  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  congratulate 
you  upon  the  success  which  you  have  attained 
in  the  very  valuable  publication  with  which  we 
are  furnished  from  time  to  time  and  really 
wish  that  it  might  come  to  us  more  frequently. 
John  E.  Ray,  Principal. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

STATE     SCHOOL     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

I  have  doubled  the  subscription  price  merely 
as  a  slight  expression  of  good  will  toward 
the  magazine.  We  find  it  too  valuable  to  do 
without. 

B.  F.   Chapple,  Supt. 

NOVA    SCOTIA 

HALIFAX    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  regard  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  every  organi- 
zation  for  the  blind  on  the  continent. 

Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  Supt. 

OHIO 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  an  experienced  worker  among  the  blind, 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  serves  to  renew  the 
zeal  with  which  one  enters  the  work  and  to  a 
young  worker  among  the  blind  it  serves  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  current  encyclopedia  from 
which  that  person  may  learn  much  of  the 
present  work  for  the  blind. 

H.   C.  Maurer,  Supt. 


CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  more  eagerly 
read  than  any  other  publication  which  comes 
to  this  office.  The  work  for  the  blind  being 
unevenly  developed  over  the  country,  needs 
such  a  magazine  far  more  than  many  lines  of 
social  work  where  there  is  better  and  more 
uniform  organization.  Personally  knowing 
both  the  editor  and  his  wife,  I  realize,  as 
many  may  not,  how  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
has  always  been  added  on  to  already  over  full 
lives  and  often  its  production  has  been  the 
proverbial  "last  straw."  Assistance  enough 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
so  that  the  magazine  could  come  out  at  least 
five  times  a  year,  and  by  binding  the  copies, 
a  history  of  the  development  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  would  presently  be  avail- 
able. 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Sec'y. 

CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a  magazine  we 
always  look  forward  to,  as  it  gives  such  a 
splendid  general  knowledge  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country.  We  sincere- 
ly hope  that  it  may  receive  the  generous  sup- 
port it  so  richly  deserves. 
Misses  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader, 

Trustees. 

CLEVELAND   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION. 

I  feel  that  this  magazine  has  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  unify  the  work  for 
the  blind  and  to  make  the  movement  inter- 
national instead  of  local.  I  feel  that  nothing 
makes  one  work  with  more  confidence  than 
the  realization  that  people  in  other  places  are 
doing  or  have  done  the  same  thing. 
R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Blind  Children  in 

Public    Schools. 

OKLAHOMA 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I  am  sure  every  superintendent,  every 
teacher,  and  in  fact  every  reader  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  considers  it,  not  only  help- 
ful but  indispensable.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  take  its 
place  as  a  visitor  of  instruction  and  inspiration. 

We  wish  that  the  Outlook  would  come  to 
our  school  every  month  and  what  is  more  we 
are  willing  to  pay  its  way  should  it  be  found 
possible  to  have  the  Outlook  come  so  often. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  can  be  made,  at  least, 
a  bi-monthly  publication.  Will  you  not  serious- 
ly consider  making  the  Outlook  a  visitor  to  be 
expected  every  sixty  days? 

O.  W.  Stewart,  Supt. 

OREGON 

STATE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The   Outlook   for   the     Blind    bristles    with 
live  information.     It  is  loaded  with  interesting 
material  boiled  down,  compressed,  and  concen- 


trated.  It  is  the  most  interesting  publication 
that  comes  to  my  desk.  I  literally  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover  as  soon  as  it  reaches  me.  No 
one  engaged  in  the  education  and  betterment 
of  the  sightless  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
E.  T.  Moores,  Supt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    BLIND    (OVERBROOK). 

I  find  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  invaluable 
as  a  reference  encyclopedia  concerning  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  education,  employment 
and  general  welfare  of  the  blind.  Before  look- 
ing elsewhere  I  always  consult  its  files,  par- 
ticularly for  information  upon  any  topic  of 
current  interest  in  the  field  it  covers.  And  as  a 
work  of  reference  its  files  increase  in  value 
with  each  year  of  its  publication.  It  is  the 
only  periodical  in  America  that  deals  with 
the  problems  of  our  profession.  It  should  be 
continu  id  and  every  teacher  of  the  blind  and 
every  worker  for  the  blind  should  contribute 
his  mite  of  money  and  effort  toward  continu- 
ing the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  a  publication 
of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud,  1  hope  that 
the  response  to  your  appeal  will  be  such  as  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  a  capable  assist- 
ant and  the  issuing  of  five  numbers  a  year. 
You  may  count  on  my  continued  support. 
O.   H    Burritt^  Principal. 

INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND    (PITTSBURGH). 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  invaluable 
for  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  serves  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the 
times.  It  is  well  edited,  well  printed  and  is 
worth  at  least  twice  the  subscription  price. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  blind  should  work 
for  its  success  financially  and  otherwise. 

Thos  S.  McAloney,  Supt 

PENNSYLVANIA    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 
BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  absolutely 
essential  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  the  sightless 
people  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  Each  issue 
contains  matter  of  great  value  and  seems  to 
be  a  visit  from  each  institution  in  the  country 
since  many  of  us  rarely  hear  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  except  through  your  invaluable 
magazine. 

W.  W.  Stamm,  Executive  Secretary. 

THE    PENNSYLVANIA    HOME    TEACHING 
SOCIETY. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  invaluable  to 
me  as  a  reference  book.  I  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  your  multifarious  duties,  you 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  your  proposition  of 
issuing  it  every  two  months. 

Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Sec'y. 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL     ASSOCIATION     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

We  think  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  the  work  for  the  blind 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  regret  our 
inability  not  to  be  able  to  help  it  more  at  this 
time. 

P.  E.  Layton,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

(Before  the  war  began,  Mr.  Layton  was 
one  of  the  largest  individual  subscribers  to 
the  magazine.) 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

STATE     DEPARTMENT     OF     EDUCATION. 

The  great  work  you  have  done  for  tfce 
blind  is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  them 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  my  desk. 
J.  E.  Swearingen,  State  Supt.  of  Education. 

TENNESSEE 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  mag- 
azine in  America  that  deals  exclusively  with 
the  interests  of  the  blind.  _  It  has  always  been 
conservative,  its  information  reliable  and  its 
advice  valuable.  It  has  behind  it  the  invalu- 
able experience  of  two  generations  and  the 
earnestness,  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  make  it 
a  guide  and  inspiration  to  the  blind  of  the 
country. 

J.  V.  Armstrong,   Supt. 

TEXAS 

STATE    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND 
Superintendent   Bramlette   and  the  teachers 
at    the    Texas    School    most    heartily    endorse 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  are  numbered 
among  its  most  loyal  supporters. 

UTAH 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND. 

We,  in  Utah,  want  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  continued.  It  would  be  a  terrible  loss 
if  we  could  not  have  it.  Command  us  and 
we'll  do  all  we  can  to  aid. 

F.  M.  Driggs,  Supt. 

VIRGINIA 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND. 

We  should  regret  to  see  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  discontinued. 

Wm.  A.  Bowles,  Supt. 

WISCONSIN 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  any  one 
should  think  of  giving  up  this  important  pub- 
lication. Educators  need  it,  workers  need  it, 
blind  people  need  it.  Let  us  quit  talking  or 
thinking  about  giving  it  up  and  get  to  work 
and  put  it  on  a  business  basis. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Supt. 


FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  ABROAD 


AUSTRALIA 

NORTH    ADELAIDE    ROYAL    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I  think  the  Outook  for  the  Blind  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  in  print. 

A.  W.  Hendry,  Manager. 

CHINA 

HANKOW    SCHOOL   FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  am  a  Britisher  to  the  backbone,  but  I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  yours  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  magazines  about  work  for  the 
blind  that  I  take  that  gives  me  food  for 
thought,  hints  for  work,  and  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  offered  by  this 
school  to  the  Chinese  blind.  You  have  not 
sent  out  one  poor  number.  They  come  as  an 
inspiration  to  one  who  is  working  far  away 
from  all  conventions  and  other  aids.  Every 
word  of  the  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee is  valuable.  How  could  those  of  us 
who  work  far  from  the  homelands  get  to  see 
these  valuable  documents  if  you  did  not  print 
them  or  bind  them  up  with  your  issues?  For 
the  sake  of  the  scattered  workers  among  the 
non-English  speaking  races,  I  sincerely  trust 
that  you  can  keep  the  magazine  of  its  present 
size  and  up  to  its  present  standard. 

George  A.  Clayton,  Director. 

ENGLAND 

GARDNER'S   TRUST   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a  publication 
which  is  now  the  leading  one  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary;  Also  Founder  and 

Editor  of  The  Blind. 

FRANCE 

ASSOCIATION    VALENTIN    HAUY. 
We  have  received  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
since  it  was  first  published,  and   I  must  say 


that  we  find  it  extremely  interesting  and  of 
great  service  to  us,  as  it  is  to  everyone  who 
takes  interest  in  the  blind.  It  holds  us  com- 
pletely in  the  current  of  everything  that  is 
done  in  America  and  in  the  whole  world  for 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  in  all 
directions,  and  is  certainly  of  great  aid  to 
that  noble  cause.  I  sincerely  wish  the  maga- 
zine continued  success. 

M.  de  Sizeranne,  Secretary. 

INDIA 

BOMBAY    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  do  hope  you  will  not  have  to  give  up' the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  altogether.  Surely 
there  are  those  in  America  able  and  willing 
to  help  in  such  a  good  cause. 

Anna  L.  Millard,  Director. 

THE   PHILIPPINES. 

MANILLA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  THE  BLIND. 

I  trust  you  have  already  secured  the  help 
needed  for  the  continuance  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  I  should  be  most  sorry  to 
have  it  curtailed  even  in  the  slightest  way— 
to  have  it  discontinued  would  be  a  calamity. 
It  is  the  only  magazine  we  have  devoted  to 
the  blind,  and  through  it  we  try  to  learn  and 
profit  by  what  the  schools  and  societies  are 
doing.     We  need  it  badly. 

Mrs.  Delight  Rice  Webber,  Principal. 

RUSSIA 

EMPRESS     MARY     SOCIETY     FOR     PROMOTING 
THE    WELFARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Your  magazine  is  without  question  most 
useful,  and  it  is  unique.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  misfortune  if  this  excellent  magazine  should 
be  discontinued  or  seriously  curtailed. 

Jacques   Koloubvsky,   Drector. 


THE   OUTLOOK   FOR  THE  BLIND  IS  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN  ITS  BEHALF? 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND 

Published  from  January  to  March,    1915 


American  Review  of  Reviews,  December, 
1914 :  A  Korean  instance,  an  American 
woman's  work  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
Illus.     pp.  717-718. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1913:  What  Mr. 
Gray  said,  by  Margaret  Prescott  Mon- 
tague, pp.  614-620.  (A  story  of  the 
smallest  blind  child  of  the  Lomax  State 
school  for  deaf  and  blind  children.) 

Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1915:  Nothing,  by 
Zephine  Humphrey,  pp.  523-529.  (Story 
of  a  blind  New  England  woman,  who  had 
"always  wanted  everything  and  had — 
nothing,"  but  "Fate  had  been  good  to  her 
and  in  giving  her  nothing  had  really  given 
her  everything.") 

Bookman,  October,  1915 :  Writing  books 
without  eyes,  by  Arthur  M.  Chase.  Por- 
trait, pp.  192-196.  (A  review  of  Clar- 
ence Hawkes'  book,  "Hitting  the  dark 
trail."; 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Magazine  Section,  April 
4,  1915:  Worth  while  folk,  the  blind 
school-superintendent,  (John  Swearingen 
of  South  Carolina),  by  J.  W.  Church. 

Braille  Review,  December,  1914,  and  January, 
1915 :  Blind  children  and  how  to  train 
them,  by  E.  Walker  Finlay.  December, 
pp.  1-5 ;  January,  pp.  6-8. 

Braille  Review,  February,  1915  :  The  training 
of  the  blind,  by  E.  Walker  Finlay.  pp. 
1-3 ;  Uniform  type  correspondence,  by  S. 
C.   Swift,     pp.  6-9. 

Braille  Reviezv,  March,  1915 :  Uniform  type, 
some  reflections  on  Braille  and  its  modi- 
fications, by  Georges  Perouze,  translated 
by  A.  Abseil,     pp.   1-3. 

Braille  Reviezv,  April,  1915 :  Origin  and 
growth  of  the  "Moon"  system,     pp.  6-10. 

Braille  Review,  April-June,  1915  :  The  blinded 
soldiers;  the  life  of  St.  Dunstan's;  the 
valuable  work  of  the  blind  teacher,  by  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  blinded 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  care  committee. 

Braille  Review,  June,  1915 :  Gleanings  from 
the  London  conference,  by  William  H. 
Illingworth.  pp.  7-14 :  Henry  Fawcett. 
pp.  15-20. 


Braille  Review,  August,  1915:  Farm  labour 
for  the  blind,  by  J.  Alexander,     pp.  4-6. 

Braille  Review,  October,  1915:  Standard  dot 
system,     pp.  8-13. 

Crosby,  Frances  Jane.  Fanny  Crosby's  story 
of  ninety-four  years,  by  S.  T.  Jackson. 
Illustrated.  192  pp.  New  York,  1915. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1915:  The  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Illus- 
trated, pp.  16-24.  (Story  of  the  remark- 
ably keen  inner  sight  of  the  blind.) 

Hazvkcs,  Clarence.  Hitting  the  dark  trail; 
star  shine  through  thirty  years  of  night. 
Illustrated.  176  pp.  New  York,  1915. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  ("The  autobiography 
of  Clarence  Hawkes — a  moving  and  in- 
spiring story  of  triumphant  courage.") 

Hazukes,  Clarence.  King  of  the  flying  sledge, 
the  biography  of  a  reindeer.  Illustrated. 
273  pp.  New  York,  1915.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Interstate  Medical  Journal,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, May,  1915  :  Non-industrial  injuries 
to  the  eye,  by  Henry  Copley  Greene,  pp. 
457-461. 

Literary  Digest,  July  10,  1915 :  A  foster- 
mother  of  the  blind,     pp.  79-81. 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.  Closed  doors ; 
studies  of  deaf  and  blind  children.  182 
pp.     Boston,   1915.     Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Concerning  common  causes  of 
blindness  in  children,  and  the  means  and 
methods  of  prevention :  prepared  by  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.     16  pp. 

New  York  Times  Book  Reviezv,  September  26, 
1915 :  Fighters  who  win  success  against 
odds;  the  dark  trail,  p.  346.  (Review  of 
Clarence  Hawkes'  autobiography,  "Hitting 
the  dark  trail.") 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  Sunday,  May  9, 
1915  :  Tests  to  prove  that  human  beings 
have  a  sixth  sense;  blind  children  at 
Batavia  point  out  objects  some  distance 
away,  and  scientists  are  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  do  it.  Illustrated,  pp. 
14-15. 
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Outlook,  March  3,  1915:  New  conscience  (a 
plea  for  the  New  York  Association  for 
the   Blind),     pp.   506-507. 

Providence  Sunday  Journal,  March  7,  1915 : 
Blind  people  who  have  challenged  fate. 
Fifth  section,  pp.   1  and  2. 

Robertson,  Morgan.  The  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuit, in  his  Down  to  the  Sea.  pp.  1-20, 
New  York,  McClure's  Magazine.  (A  boy, 
born  blind,  was  taught  by  his  father  that 
everyone  in  the  world  was  as  blind  as  he. 
He  was  not  to  "know  the  meaning  of  the 
words   light,  color,   darkness.") 

Scribner's  Magazine,  January,  1915  :  Coals  of 
fire,  by  Mary  Raymond'  Shipman  Andrews 
(fiction).     Illus.     pp.   53-65. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  1915:  The  wishful 
self,  by  Pearce  Bailey,  M.  P.  pp.  115-121. 
(An  account  of  temporary  blindness  cre- 
ated by  "a  deep  but  unrecognized  convic- 
tion that  it  would  be  better  not  to  see  at 
all"  than  to  look  at  that  which  he  hated.) 

Survey,  February  20,  1915.  A  Beacon  for  the 
Blind,  by  Winifred  Holt ;  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,     p.  560. 

Survey,  October  9,  1915  :  Saving  the  sight  of 
babies,  by  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  sec- 
retary National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  Illustrated.  pp. 
43-44. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  London,  January, 
1915 :     Binet's   mental   tests   and   their   ap- 


plication to  the  blind,  by  W.  B.  Drum- 
mond.  pp.  3-7;  Uniform  type,  a  report 
presented  by  H.  Randolph  Latimer  to  the 
members  of  the  American  uniform  type 
committee,     pp.   10-18. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  March,  1915:  Uni- 
form type,  by  W.  H.  Dixon,     pp.  38-42. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  May,  1915 :  Uniform 
type — a  reply  to  Mr.  Dixon,  by  M.  Ran- 
dolph  Latimer,     pp.   56-59. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  July,  1915 :  Uniform 
type,  correspondence,  by  H.  C.  Warrilow. 
pp.  78-81. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  September,  1915  :  The 
report  of  the  uniform  type  committee,  by 
W.  M.  S.  pp.  83-86;  Uniform  type,  cor- 
respondence, by  H.  R.  Latimer,     pp.  91-94. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
blind  population  of  the  United  States, 
1910:  bulletin  No.  130.  52  pp.  Washing- 
ton, 1915.  Government  printing  office. 
(This  bulletin  "presents  a  tabulation  and 
discussion  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
general  population   schedules.") 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Census.  Summary 
of  State  laws  relating  to  the  dependent 
classes,  1913.  346  pp.  Washington,  1914. 
Government  printing  office.  (Valuable  as  a 
reference  book,  showing  the  provision 
made  for  special  classes,  blind,  deaf,  etc. 
Arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
States.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DRINK  OR  DRUG  HABITS 

POSITIVELY  OVERCOME  WITHOUT   PAIN   OR   CRAVING 

Money  refunded  if  patient  is  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  treatment 
Private  Room  for  each  patient 

Call  or  write 


The  Neal  Institute  Co. 


304  NEWBURY  ST. 
/.     BOSTON     .'. 


Telephone  3970   B.  B. 


incut  Ion   t  li 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN  $i.oo   PER   DAY    and   Upwardc 

liable  and  service  unsurpassed. 

Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICK2?> 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

rs^r  10c.,  25c,  50c,  and  $1  .oo  sras 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,   25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,   Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes.  Mercantile ,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


The  above  will  call  your  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lence. Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGE  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


Champlain  Studios 

=OF  BOSTON^ 


Make  a  Specialty    of   Quality    Work 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your   Consideration  and   Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161  and  164  Tremont  Street. 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 
COATS  and  WAISTS 


717  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathawavs  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs   Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 


Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Telephone  N.  North 
1946—777 


Established 

1888 


PARISIAN  DYE 
HOUSE 

404  MAIN  STREET 


BOUDROUT  &  MASSE 
Proprietors 


Watertown,  Mass. 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


art  Cmimriberp 

ant) 

Craft* 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
J  49  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TEDOXFOKD  48 


Prescriptions 

Our  rulings  in  this  division  of  our  business  demand  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prescription  your  doctor  gives  you  in  exact  accordance  with  his  orders. 

When  you  are  in  need  of  medical  advice  you  rely  on  the  physician  in 
whom  you  have  the  utmost  confidence.  It  is  just  as  important  in  justice  to 
the  physician  and  yourself  that  you  have  the  prescription  that  is  given 
you,  filled  by  pharmacists  in  whom  you  can  place  your  confidence. 

When  a  physician's  order  is  entrusted  to  our  care  the  Prescription  is 
compounded  only  by  registered  pharmacists.  Each  ingredient  is  measured 
or  weighed  as  to  its  exact  proportions  by  a  registered  pharmacist.  They 
are  then  checked  by  another  equally  competent  pharmacist,  thus  insuring 
absolute  accuracy  and  the  filling  of  the  prescription  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  physician's  orders.  With  such  an  effective  system  in  operation 
to  safeguard  our  customers  the  liability  or  error  is  practically  impossible. 

Our  Watchword  Is  Absolute  Accuracy 


14  Stores  In  Boston 


101  In  the  United  States 


You  are  SAFE  when  you  buy  at  Riker-  Jaynes 


M.  T.  CAHILL,  Prop. 


ESTABLISHED  1898 


Telephone  Connection 


Cahill's  Nonantum  Glove  Cleaning  Shop 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  7  TEMPLE  PLACE,  ROOM  21 
95-97  UNION  STREET  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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AROMATIC  MIST 

Used  in  Hospitals  and  Institutions. 

Conquers  dust,  cleans  and  polishes  the  finish  on 
floors  and  woodwork,  automobiles  and  furni- 
ture.— You  need  it  especially  for  your 
summer  home. 

THE  BRADFORD-BROWNE  CO. 

Tel.  Ft.  Hill  977  88  Broad  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEEIS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP   SAFELY 


ORDER    BY 


FOSTER   RUBBER   CO1. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


™    50 'atiachid  V 


J.  E.  KERR  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

89  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  %S-00  a  Year  Upward 


Cmpital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


Chas.  U.  Thomas  Wm.  H.  Prescott  Edw.  W.  Lord 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    IN    1836 

Charles    U.  Thomas  &    Co. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    BRADFORD,    THOMAS   &    Co. 

Converters  and  Jobbers  of 

D  R  Y      GOODS 

85  to  91   Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  W.  Adams  Paul  F.  Thomas  J.  Arthur  Sparrow 


&J& 


4^  v^^^V 


v/^>v 


<y  4 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  «f  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DI ABE  TIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   ChesterC.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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CLOTHES  OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
4    rics,  cut  on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE    OUR  [SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'js  furnishing  (BooDg 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
fainter,  ©erorator  anb  ^la^ter 

146  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Room*  35-36 


Telephone.  Fort  Hill  966 


ARTHUR  L.  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  2fcttttt0  anil  ©irttttg  EequiHitea 
3lmp0rt£&  (Elutljutg  g>pmult\i8 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


USE  CORO  NOLEUM  THE  WELL 
KNOWN  HIGH  COEFFICIENT 
STANDARD  DISINFECTANT  AND 
CLEANSER— 

6  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  crystals 

Manufactured  by 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

145-147  Washington  St.,  North 

Boston,  Mass. 

Headquarters  for  Disinfectant  Appliances  of 
all  kinds,  Insecticides,  Liquid  Soap  Dispen- 
sers and  Liquid  Soap. 

Get  a  guarantee  with  your  disinfectant. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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TELL  SOME  DEAF  FRIEND  ABOUT  THIS 


We  are  Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of 
Hearing  Aids  for  the  Deaf 

From  the  newest  "Lorgnette  Phone,"  to  the  oldest 
"Trumpet"  our  stock  is  complete.  Globe  Ear-Phones 
are  the  standard  electric  hearing  aids.  Over  100 
grades,  for  all  degrees  of  deafness.  Globe  Secret 
Phones  for  detective  use.  Church  Phones,  Theatre 
Phones,  and  Desk  Phones  for  the  deaf. 

Write  for  Catalogues  No.  9  of  Electric  Ear-Phones, 
No.  10  of  Mechanical  Hearing  Aids,  No.  65  of  Secret 
Phones  and  No.  80  of  Church  Ear-Phones. 

Call  at  our  nearest  office  for  free  Demonstration. 

GLOBE  EAR-PHONE  CO. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE,         88  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

Marbridg-e  Bldg\,  1328  B'way,  (at  34th  St.  and  6th  Ave.)N.  Y. 
1416  Lytton  Bldg*.,   (Cor.  State  and  Jackson)   Chicago. 
443  MonadnocZ*  Building",   San  Francisco. 
Evelyn  House,  62  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  England. 


The   illustration    shows    the    Lorgnette    Phone.      Write  and  ask 
us  about  it,  mentioning  "The  Outlook  for  the  Blind." 
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Radiator  Covers  For  FORD  Cars 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 

Works  and  Main  Office 
209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOSTON   SHOPS 
158  Summer  St.  162  N.  Tremont 

D.  R  KEEFE 
Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter 

Telephone,  Newton  North  731 
Residence,  Newton  North  1845-M. 

Merchants  Row,        Watertown,  Mass. 
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G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 

19  Bromfield  St.,               Boston,  Mass. 

JONES' 

Hardwood  Oil  Polish 

(trade  mark) 

For  Automobiles,  Pianos,  Office  and 
Household   Furniture,   Linoleum,   Oil- 
Cloth  and  all  Varnished  or  Shellaced 
Surfaces. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

FRANK  B.  JONES'  COMPANY 

28  SCHOOL  STREET 
Tel.Main3588M     Boston,  Mass., U.S.  A. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Hay  market  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarket 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 

Watertown,                      Massachusetts 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 

Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        {Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 

, 

PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288]Boylston  St.  0  \3y2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 

>v   STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

^  *JU/)^^             67   KINGSTON    STREET 

xv/Q)  X         boston,  mass. 

^^^  V^r         ^^V                  Specialties  in 

^  V       ^f>^V           High  Grade  and  Novel 
^S/      /  MmStK^       Wrapping  Papers  and 

KINDS          X>5KT^^     E"™:'>° 
For  Mill,  Store           ^V%       jO~     ^V^           Order 
and  Family  Use              ^^sj^f//    iJ\. 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY      ^y^  ^/S. 

Manufacturers  of                    ^^^^  ^ImW  O  ^^^ 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic             ^^W^tJ 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups            ^^^^^ 
Paper  Towels                               ^^^^ 
Factory  at  Everett                                  ^^ 
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Branch  Office: 


44  Chickatabut  Street,  NEPONSET 
Telephone  249-W. 


CHARLES  A.  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and   EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED  AND 
SUPPLIED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE   SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 
Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 


3,000 
Private 
Houses  and 
Apartments 
Satisfied 
Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

HOUSE  DRESS  SHOP 

Outfits  for  Women  Employed  in 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Colleges  and  Institutions. 


HOUSE  DRESSES  FOR  HOUSE-MAIDS 

NURSES'  UNIFORMS 

NURSES'  SHOES,  APRONS,  ETC. 


27  ISABELLA  STREET        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Misses  S.  E.  Pettie  and  M.  F.  Elliott 


SAWYERS 

\  CRYSTAL  J 


Can  be  used  in  hard  or  soft 
water.  No  bottle  required. 
No  freezing.  No  breaking. 
Gives  a  beautiful  tint  and 
restores  the  color. 
For  sale 

at  all  Grocers. 


Sawyer 

67  Broad 


Crystal  Blue  Co. 

Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Two  5c.  boxes 
seat,  postage 

paid, on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 

SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IfLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Game.'  * 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  ^Esthetic)- 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  io  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IT  To  rent:  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St.  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 
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Kodaks  and  Camera  Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 


W.  A.  CLAFLIN  &  CO 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 


THE    AFTERGLOW 

So  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  your  existence  sinks  in  night 
Memories  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  your  name  in  memory's 
light : 
And   the    blest    seeds    you  scattered, 
bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

S.H. 


BE  CONSTANT! 

A  constant  drop  of  water 

wears  away  the  hardest 

stone, 

The 

constant  gnawing  towser 

masticates   the  toughest 

bone, 

The 

constant  cooing  lover 

carries  off  the  blushing 

maid, 

And  the  CONSTANT  ADVERTISER 

is  the  one  that  gets  the 

trade. 

Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

Thread  and  Needle   Shop 

(FORMERLY  UNDER  HOTEL  BERKELEY) 

NOW  IN  BASEMENT 

369  BOYLSTON  STREET 

NEAR  ARLINGTON  STREET  CHURCH 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

2  CENTS  PER  DAY 

TOYS,  SMALL  WARES  AND  CARDS 


Outlook  for  tfte  3Slmt» 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress  and  Welfare 

NATIONAL    IN    ITS    SCOPE 


For  advertising  space  and  rates  apply  to 


CLARENCE  B.  MUDGE,  Advertising  Manager 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Winter,  1916 


Endowment 
Fund 


When  one  speaks  of  endow- 
ments one  usually  thinks  of 
large  sums,  but  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  the  full  meas- 
ure of  a  gift  so  much  as  the  spirit  that  prompts 
it.  We  have  just  received  two  donations  for 
our  permanent  publication  fund  which  are  par- 
ticularly gratifying.  One  is  from  our  very 
good  friend,  J.  W.  Smith,  who  founded  and  for 
four  years  edited  The  Mentor,  which  ceased 
to  appear  in  1894.  The  Mentor  might  right- 
fully be  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind — hence  our  appreciation 
that  the  first  contribution  to  our  permanent 
endowment  fund  should  be  from  the  man  who 
first  established  an  ink  print  publication  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  America. 

The  second  gift  is  in  memory  of  Mrs.  L. 
Grace  Morton  Wilkins,  who  for  a  short  time 
helped  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  when  they  were 
starting  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

If  we  could  only  capitalize  the  good  will 
back  of  these  donations  we  should  have  an 
endowment  fund  large  enough  to  develop  this 
publication  to  much  greater  proportions.  If 
a  hundred  or  more  of  our  readers  would  do  as 
much  as  these  loyal  friends  of  the  cause  we 
should  not  have  to  mention  subscriptions  again. 
As  it  is  "all  contributions  are  thankfully  re- 
ceived." 

Only  One  Baby  The   Massachusetts    Corn- 
Blinded  in  mission  for  the  Blind  an- 
Massachusetts  nounces    that    during   the 
from  O.  W.  in  1915.  year  m5  Qnly  Qne  infam 

was  reported  as  having  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  This  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  record  and  one  that  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  every  worker  for 
the  blind.  If  this  good  work  continues  one  of 
the  large  contributing  factors  in  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  will  have 
come  to  an  end.  That  the  total  number  of  blind 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  will  be 
materially  diminished  during  the  immediate  fu- 
ture is  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  the  same 
agency  which  has  largely  been  responsible  for 
the  elimination  of  the  occurrence  of  blindness 
from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  i.  e.  The  Mass- 
achusetts   Commission    for  the   Blind,   through 


its  field  workers  and  their  associates — school 
teachers,  nurses,  district  nurses,  social  workers, 
ophthalmologists— is  also  constantly  finding  in 
out  of  the  way  places  boys  and  girls  who  ought 
to  be  in  such  a  school-  In  other  words,  while 
more  effective  efforts  are  resulting  in  stamping 
out  the  loss  of  sight  from  babies'  sore  eyes,  we 
need  not  yet-  look  for  a  very  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  total  attendance  at  our  schools. 
The  attendance  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  is  greater  than  for  several  years  past, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  135 
blind  children  being  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  there  are  19 
home  teachers,  nurses  and  field  workers  of  the 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  constant- 
ly coming  in  touch  with  the  blind  all  over  the 
state.  While  the  outcome  of  the  various  state 
and  national  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  will  ultimately  result  in  the  practical 
elimination  of  the  loss  of  sight  from  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum,  the  immediate  results  of  the 
activity  of  vigorous  commissions  for  the  blind 
will  mean  an  increased  rather  than  a  dimin- 
ished attendance  in  existing  schools  for  the 
blind,  as  there  are  many  children  who  have  not 
yet  been  discovered — mistaken  kindness  on  the 
part  of  parents  depriving  the  children  of  the 
education  which  is  theirs  for  the  asking. 

& 

"TJie  World  of  the  Blind,"  pub- 
The  World  Hshed  monthl  b  the  United 
of  the  Blind  J     J 

Workers     for     the     Blind     of 

Missouri,  2616  Gamble  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  publishing  an  edition  in  American  Braille 
which  will  contain  approximately  the  same 
material  that  appears  in  the  ink  print  edition 
and  the  subscription  price  will  be  the  same 
for  both  editions,  $1.00  per  year.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  January.  The  stereo- 
typing was  done  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
publication  on  a  stereotyper  recently  bought 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  by  the  United 
Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri.  The 
magazine  was  printed  through  the  courtesy  of 
Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  the  printing  room  at 
the  school  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Edith 
Cook,  one  of  the  teachers. 
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Blind   Children        Whether  one  is  an  advocate 

at  Cleveland  of  the  all  residential  school 

Normal  Train-        piari}  the  day  school  plan,  or 

in*  school  a   combination   0f   the   two, 

there  can  be  no  question  that  if  the  day 
school  is  to  succeed  that  not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  best  available  teachers,  but  it 
is  essential  that  all  the  other  teachers  in  the 
building  in  which  there  are  blind  children 
should  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  what 
is  being  done   for  the  blind  in  their  building. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land opened  last  September  a  center  for 
the  blind  at  its  Observation  School.  "Observa- 
tion School"  is  a  model  school  of  eight 
grades  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Normal 
School.  It  is  exactly  what  its  names  implies — 
a  school  where  normal  students  may  observe 
the  work  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  city. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  is  conducting 
a  completely  equipped  center  in  this  building- 
similar  to  those  already  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  It  is  not  planned  to  train 
teachers  of  the  blind.  All  students  are 
required  to  observe  the  work  of  this  class 
and  to  make  some  study  of  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  the  blind.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  students  will  observe  the 
work  of  the  blind  children  in  the  regular  grade 
rooms,  and  they  will  become  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  blind  children  can  work  side  by  side 
with  seeing  children,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
blind  must  measure  up  to  that  of  seeing  pupils. 
They  will  also  realize  the  responsibility  of  the 
grade  teacher  toward  such  pupils. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  carried  on  at  this 
center  in  Observation  School,  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  teachers  of  the  blind  will  receive  more  and 
more  cooperation  from  the  regular  grade  teach- 
ers who  have  trained  in  the  Cleveland  Normal 
School.  Any  student  who  shows  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  work  for  the  blind  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  familiarizing  herself  with  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  general.  Such  students 
when  they  graduate  may  be  assigned  to  the 
buildings  where  centers  for  the  blind  are  lo- 
cated. They  will  prove  valuable  friends  upon 
the  teaching  staff,  and  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  observe  their  work  closely.  If  they 
develop  into  good  teachers  and  keep  their  in- 
terest in  the  special  work,  they  may  be  invited 
to  come  into  the  work  for  the  blind  when  va- 
cancies occur. 


SOCIALIZING  AN  INSTITUTION 

So  long  as  we  have  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  they  certainly  will  remain  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come,  one  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  those  responsible  for  their 
management  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  mingle  with  those  who  have  sight 
in  a  wholesome  normal  manner.  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Hicks,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  has  sent  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  how  this  problem  is  being 
solved  in  her  school. 

"On  the  evening  of  November  twenty-sev- 
enth, a  company  of  about  eighty  persons  gath- 
ered in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  to  participate  in  the  first 
dance  of  the  season.  More  than  once  during 
the  evening  an  observer  was  heard  to  remark 
that  the  girls  of  the  school,  for  whom  this 
dance  was  given,  were  among  the  most  grace- 
ful dancers  on  the  floor;  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  met  the  various  demands  of  the 
occasion  would  do  credit  to  any  group  of  young 
women,  with  or  without  sight.  Most  of  the 
guests  from  outside  the  school  were  young 
men,  all  invitations  being  sent  through  the 
office  to  insure  careful  selection.  By  the  tact- 
ful management  of  those  in  charge,  strangers 
were  introduced,  and  the  younger  girls  and 
bashful  youths  had  their  programs  filled  before 
self-consciousness  had  time  to  creep  in.  The 
bowl  of  fruit  punch,  presided  over  by  some 
member  or  members  of  the  faculty,  afforded 
grateful  refreshment  between  dances,  and 
acted  as  a  kind  of  life-preserver  to  the  boy 
who,  though  baffled  even  by  the  conversa- 
tional difficulties  of  the  weather,  can  always 
say,  'Will  you  have  punch?' 

"A  few  weeks  later,  the  boys  of  the  school, 
who  were  not  present  at  the  girls'  dance,  had 
their  turn ;  for  this  time  the  dance  was  given 
for  them,  and  most  of  the  guests  were  young 
ladies.  In  all  other  respects  the  two  dances 
were  similarly  conducted;  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  feel  themselves  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  being  obliged  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, the  boys  rise  to  the  occasion  quite  as  well 
as  the  girls. 

"For  the  past  four  years  these  dances,  for 
girls  and  boys  alternately,  have  been  given 
throughout  the  school  term ;  and  the  plan, 
which  was  at  first  tried  as  an  experiment,  has 
produced  results  even  better  than  were  antici- 
pated.    It  acts  directly  against  the  segregation 
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of  the  blind,  and  goes  far  towards  helping  the 
student  to  become  that  valuable  contribution 
to  society  so  aptly  described  by  the  threadbare 
phrase,  'A  good  mixer.'  At  these  gatherings, 
he  is  upon  home  ground;  he  knows  that, 
should  any  real  difficulty  arise,  he  will  get 
whatever  assistance  he  may  need  before  he 
becomes  conspicuous  :  and  the  very  knowledge 
of  these  facts — sub-conscious  though  it  may 
be — gives  him  an  assurance  that  usually  makes 
him  master  of  the  situation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  degree  of  poise  which  some  of 
these  boys  and  girls  acquire  in  the  course  of 
a  year. 

"Not  all  sighted  persons  are  fitted  by  nature 
and  inclination  to  shine  in  society,  and  temper- 
amental obstacles  are  greatly  emphasized  when 
coupled  with  lack  of  sight;  so  some  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Maryland  School  may  go  out  to 
prove  indissoluble  lumps  in  the  social  pudding. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Superintendent  and 
faculty  feel  that,  by  bringing  the  student  into 
contact  with  the  outside  world  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  acquainting  him  with  the 
correct  usages  of  social  life,  and,  above  all,  bj 
demonstrating  to  him  that  there  is  no  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  him  and  those  who 
have  sight, — by  doing  this  they  give  him  an 
asset  which  will  be  of  untold  value  to  him,  not 
only  in  social  circles  (for  he  may  never  attend 
another  dance  after  leaving  school)  but  in  the 


home,  in  business,  and  wherever  else  his  path 
may  lead/' 

The  above  has  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  every  school  for 
the  blind  is  providing  as  good  an  opportunity 
in  this  and  other  ways  for  its  pupils  as  is  being 
given  to  those  in  attendance  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    WORK    FOR 
BLIND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


THE 


The  sixth  edition  (revised)  of  the  pamphlet 
"Information  with  regard  to  Institutions,  So- 
cieties, and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary 
of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  is  now  ready 
and  can  be  obtained,  price  3d,  by  post  4^4d,  at 
the  office  of  the  Trust,  53  Victoria  street,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  97  pages, 
being  seven  more  than  the  last  edition,  and  con- 
tains the  names  and  particulars  of  several  new 
societies.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Kinnaird  and  a  preface  by  Mr.  Wilson.  There 
is  also  a  fuller  index  than  in  any  previous 
editions.  The  particulars  of  the  institutions 
and  societies  have  either  been  written  by,  or 
submitted  for  revision  to  the  respective  secre- 
taries, and  are,  therefore,  presumably  correct. — 
(From  The  Blind,  October,  1915.) 


THE  BLINDED  SOLDIER 

Oh!  poor,  blinded  and  maimed  in  the  midst  of  God's  wonderful  world, 
Filled  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  gay  with  its  flags  unfurled, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  aid,  seeking  a  way  to  live. 
Hark!     The  blind  soldier  is  calling.     What  are  you  going  to  give? 

Will  you  give  a  ring  or  a  necklace,  a  cheque  or  a  falling  tear? 
Will  you  give  a  hand  to  help  one  who  is  waiting  here? 
Will  you  lend  him  the  eyes  to  see  with,  assist  to  make  him  whole? 
A  blinded  brother — a  soldier,  soul  of  your  inmost  soul. 


Cheers  will  not  keep  him  going,  tears  he  cannot  see. 

Proud,  he  would  never  ask  aught  of  your  charity. 

Come  from  the  deeps  of  your  pocket,  come  from  the  love  in  your  heart. 

He  gave  his  eyes  for  England — what  is  to  be  your  part? 

— From  The  Premier  Magazine,  Dec,  1915. 


THE  PENSION  QUESTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS* 

By  LUCY  WRIGHT,  General  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Shall  we  work  for  Pensions  for  the 
Needy   Blind 

or 
Shall  we  continue  to  work,  case  by 
case,  and  group  by  group,  for  Exten- 
sion of  Industrial  Aid  and  Public  and 
Private  Relief  for  the  Blind,  through 
the  central  bureau  of  information,  field 
work  and  aid,  already  established  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind? 


These  are  the  alterna- 
tives before"  us.  Some  of 
us  here  believe  in  the  first 
and  some  in  the  second 
plan.  We  may  be  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  at 
the  end  of  the  hour,  but 
I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
J||  at  least  made  clear  why  I 
JMk  H  am  for  the  second  alter- 
H  native,  and  that  in  doing 
so,  I  may  have  helped  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding 
of  why  we  differ;  made  clear  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  subject  which  we  must  all 
face  in  common,  whichever  side  we  are 
on ;  and  brought  out  a  number  of  points  upon 
which  we  agree.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  the 
start,  we  all  want  done  whatever  can  be  done 
to  relieve  the  needs  of  blind  people  and,  as 
Mr.  Allen  expressed  it  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  "We  recognize  the  tragedy 
that  exists  when  poverty  and  blindness  enter 
the   same   household." 


Lucy  Wright 


*  A  paper  read  before  a  private  informal  confer- 
ence on  pensions  for  the  needy  blind,  January  15, 
1916. 


You  may  ask  why  must  we  choose.  Are 
these  real  alternatives?  I  think  they  are  for 
both  practical  reasons  and  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  The  practical  reason  is  that  either 
plan  costs  so  much  it  is  not  likely  our  fellow- 
citizens  will  at  the  same  time  give  adequate 
support  to  both.  The  difference  in  principle 
of  the  two  plans  I  hope  to  make  clear  as 
I  go  on. 

The  immediate  issue  before  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  cause  of  the  blind  as  a 
whole  is  whether  they  will  lend  their  support 
to  a  general  measure  like  the  pension  bill  or 
whether  they  will  support  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  building  up  step  by  step  a  more  varied 
and  substantial  means  of  helping  the  blind. 
To  decide,  anyone  needs  to  know  both  the 
facts  and  principles  involved.  Whoever  takes 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  one  plan  or 
the  other,  without  so  informing  himself,  is  not 
a  true  friend  of  the  cause. 

How  are  we  to  know?  Some  of  the  tests 
that  may  rightfully  be  put  to  any  measure  are : 

Is  it  a  hasty  one  or  the  kind  that  promises 
the  best  in  the  long  run? 

Is  it  a  plan  capable  of  giving  a  maximum 
of  good  and  a  minimum  of  abuse? 

Is  it  going  to  bring  out  the  best  human 
qualities  in  the  group  for  whom  it  is  planned? 

Is  it  just  to  the  social  whole  as  well  as  to 
the  specially  considered  group? 

The  plan  for  pensions  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness and  a  certain  degree  of  need,  seems 
easy,  quick  and  helpful.  I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve it  so,  for  relief  for  the  needy  blind  is 
inadequate  (though  not  as  inadequate,  I  be- 
lieve, in   Massachusetts,   as   supporters   of   the 


Editor's  Note — So  much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  question  of  providing  financial  relief  for  the  needy 
blind  in  different  states  that  we  feel  it  very  desirable 
that  our  readers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
point  of  view  of  workers  for  the  blind  in  as  many 
states  as  possible.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  all  realize  that  the  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same  in  all  states.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  the  blind  are  less  needy  in  one  state  than 
another,  but  that  organized  charities,  both  state  and 
private,  vary  in  different  states.  For  example,  in 
Massachusetts  there  are  many  resources  for  private 
relief  and  public  outdoor  relief  is  more  closely  organ- 
ized than  in  many  other  states.  It  is  interesting  for 
workers  for  the  blind  to  note  that  the  foundations  for 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  public  charities  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  laid  as  early  as  1866  in  the  days  when 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  Secretary  of  the  then 
new  State  Board  of  Charity.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  been  in 
active  operation  since  1906,  and  the  agents  of  this 
Commission     are     constantly     endeavoring     to     secure 


through  existing  agencies  financial  and  other  relief  for 
blind  individuals  who  come  under  their  notice. 

At  the  present  time  much  attention  is  being  given, 
especially  among  the  blind,  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  they  shall  support  a  bill  now  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  to  provide  "Pensions  for  the 
Needy  Blind,"  in  form  similar  to  those  laws  now 
existing  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Maine.  A  conference 
of,  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  was  held  at 
which  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission,  presented,  informally 
and  unofficially,  the  line  of  argument  given  in  the 
following  paper.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  friends  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  are  just  as 
anxious  as  those  of  other  states  that  worthy,  needy 
blind  persons  should  receive  adequate  assistance. 
There  is  no  controversy  relative  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  blind  people  who  do  need  monetary  relief.  The 
real  question  is  how  this  relief  can  be  given  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  beneficiaries  and  also  the  com- 
munity. Miss  Wright's  thoughtful  and  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  should  be  studied  by  all  those  who 
are   concerned    with    this   problem. 
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pension  bill  believe),  and  if  I  turn  down  your 
remedy,  I  must  show  you  a  better  one. 

I  want  this  afternoon  to  line  up,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  arguments  for  and  against  pen- 
sions. I  may  not  do  it  very  well  for,  as  you 
already  know,  I  believe  there  is  something 
better  than  pensions,  but  I  shall  try,  and  I 
claim  the  right  to  an  opinion,  for  I  have  been 
for  ten  years  working  with  others  to  get 
things  done  for  blind  people.  I  have  known 
something  in  that  time  of  the  life-stories  of 
more  than  8000  blind  people.  I  have  known 
much  more  closely  between  2500  and  3000 
people  without  sight,  and  I  have  always  a 
continuous  and  close  personal  acquaintance 
with  hundreds  of  people  who  are  blind.  I 
have  the  disadvantage,  in  speaking  to  you. 
of  having  had  only  the  experience  of  seeing, 
but  I  have  had  my  share  of  being  twitted, 
scolded  and  blamed,  as  well  as  befriended, 
helped  and  encouraged  by  blind  people  for 
ten  years.  I  know  what  it  is  to  make  appeals 
to  sighted  people  on  behalf  of  the  blind  as 
individuals,  or  in  groups,  and  to  be  stared  at 
as  understandingly  as  though  I  were  speaking 
Choctaw ;  and  I  know  what  it  is,  too,  to 
make  appeals  that  are  warmly  received  and 
answered.  I  claim  experience  as  a  background 
for  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  both  with  the 
blind,   and   with   relief  problems. 

The  arguments  for  pensions  as  I  get  them 
are  somewhat   as    follows : 

1.  A  pension  bill  of  the  type  submitted  to 
this  legislature  and  operative  in  Ohio  provides 
immediate  relief,  without  "red  tape"  to  a 
group  of  people  who  need  it. 

2.  Ohio  and  Illinois  have  pensions  for  the 
needy  blind. 

3.  Public  relief  in  general  as  at  present 
administered  is  often  inadequate;  is  not  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  it  or  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  given  are  often  not  acceptable  to 
applicants. 

4.  Private  relief  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
is  often  especially  conditional. 

5.  The  things  pensions  would  cover  that 
are  not  now  adequately  provided  for  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  Pensions  would  aid  some  blind  peo- 
ple industrially,  and  industrial  aid  through 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  reaches  only 
a  limited  number  and  is  usually  given  on 
special   conditions. 

(2)  Pensions  would  help  compensate  for 
the  double  expense  most  blind  individuals 
are  put  to  in  securing  guidance,  and  provid- 
ing car  fares  whenever  they  go  abroad  for 
business   or  pleasure. 

(3)  Pensions   would    provide    that    small 


regular  income  which  would  "make  many 
aged  or  otherwise  inefficient  blind  persons 
welcome  in  the  homes  of  friends  or  relatives 
who  would  otherwise  be  very  unceremoni- 
ously pushed  about  from  family  to  family 
until  they  finally  land  in  the  county  infirm- 
ary." 

(4)  Pensions  would  help  provide  for  the 
"extra  services  about  the  house  which  all 
but  the  cleverest  blind  housewives  must  hire 
others  to  do"  or  they  would  supplement  the 
small  earnings  of  a  blind  bread-winner. 

I  want  to  know  every  single  argument  in 
favor  of  pensions  for  the  needy  blind,  and  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  help 
me  complete  this  list.  I  have  one  argument 
of  my  own  in  addition,  which  I  think  a  very 
important  one  and  rarely  mentioned;  but  it 
applies  only  to  people  with  consciences, — that 
is  the  serious  effect  of  worry  over  the  un- 
certainties of  income  when,  for  example,  a 
self-respecting  bread-winner,  with  dependent 
children,  is  overtaken  by  blindness,  or  when 
self-respecting  aged  people  who  have  struggled 
all  their  lives  for  independence,  are  condemned 
to  live  in  uncertainty  as  to  their  support  dur- 
ing their  remaining  years.  The  factor  of 
anxiety  of  this  kind  has  been  entirely  under- 
estimated, but  it  does  not  apply  to  all,  for 
some  among  the  blind,  as  among  the  sighted, 
have  no  consciences. 

1.  In  reply  to  the  first  argument  for  pen- 
sions, let  us  consider  the  Pension  Bill  for  the 
Needy  Blind  as  presented  in  Massachusetts 
last  year  or  as  recently  enacted  in  Illinois.  It 
seems  simple  and  direct,  and  only  experience 
warns  us  there  are  underlying  questions  yet 
to  be  answered. 

(1)  What  is  the  principle  of  pensions? 
How  does  it  apply  to  the  blind? 

(2)  Who  are  the  needy  blind?  It  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  experience  of  Ohio  has  shown 
so  clearly,  to  define  very  closely  both  needy 
and  blind. 

(3)  Why  do  people  object  to  "red  tape" 
and  why  is  it  necessary? 

I  will  try  briefly  to  outline  my  answer  to 
these  difficult  questions. 

(1)  Pensions — a  pension  is  "a  stated  al- 
lowance to  a  person  in  consideration  of  past 
service."  I  know  of  one  or  two  groups  of 
the  blind  only  to  whom  pensions  or  compen- 
sation in  this  sense  rightfully  belong: 
Soldiers  blinded  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  men  and  women  blinded  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  in  industry.  Both  these  groups 
are  already  recognized  in  Massachusetts;  the 
first,  as  is  well  known,  through  U.  S.  pensions 
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and  state  aid,  and  the  second  is  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  this  state,  perhaps 
not  adequately  as  yet,  but  the  principle  is 
accepted  and  being  worked  out  case  by  case, 
of  compensation  for  various  degrees  of  eye 
impairment  from  total  blindness  to  and  includ- 
ing loss  of  1-10  vision.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Ohio  law  does  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  allow  pensions,  this  being  de- 
clared unconstitutional  under  their  state  laws, 
— but  the  regular  aid  is  granted  as  relief  in 
lieu  of  all  other  forms  of  public  relief  and  so 
reported.  This  is  not  in  the  least  understood, 
I  think,  when  the  Ohio  work  is  quoted  here, 
but  it  is  made  very  clear  by  Dr.  Strieker  in  his 
recent  detailed  report :  "As  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  constitutionality  of  the  present 
law  rests  on  the  need,  and  when  two  disinter- 
ested persons  swear  'that  unless  relieved  under 
this  act,  the  applicant  will  become  a  charge 
on  the  public  or  those  who  by  law  are  not  re- 
quired  to  support  him'  by  this  declaration  are 
practically  taking  a  pauper's  oath,  and  places 
the  beneficiary  in  the  same  category  as  those 
accepting  'outdoor  relief.' " 

(2a)  In  discussing  the  word  needy>  there 
are  three  things  chiefly  to  be  considered : 

(1)  The  question  is  the  person  needy  for 
reasons  that  can  be  made  up  for  by  money 
alone. 

There  is  probably  no  one  of  us  who  has  to 
go  outside  the  circle  of  his  own  relatives  to 
realize  that  there  are  sad  and  tragic  condi- 
tions which,  when  you  truly  know  about  them, 
you  know  money  alone  cannot  remedy.  It  is 
necessary  to  face  the  fact  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  for  pensions  are  of 
this  group,  and  that  those  who  urge  pensions 
probably  overestimate  the  numbers  of  "help- 
able."  Miss  Sherwin,  President  of  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind,  in  her  recent  re- 
port at  San  Francisco,  on  Ohio  pensions,  makes 
clear  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  cases 
are  on  the  list  for  other  causes  than  that  of 
blindness.  She  says :  "If  old  age  pensions 
were  added  to  the  others  we  should  find — I 
am  convinced — that  about  half  of  those  draw- 
ing blind  relief  would  more  properly  have  the 
old  age  pension,  for  it  is  not  blindness  which 
has  put  these  people  into  the  position  of  ask- 
ing for  help,  but  the  infirmities  of  old  ago. 
which  so  often  include  blindness.  In  the  same 
way  if  our  states  provided  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  the  feeble-minded  we  should  be 
relieved  of  an  appreciable  number  of  pen- 
sioners, for  it  is  not  blindness  but  feeble-mind- 
edness  which  makes  them  a  menace  to  society 
and  only  that  should  be  considered  in  caring 
for  them." 

(2)  Is  the  blind  individual  alone  needy  or 
his  whole  family,  and  why?  and  is  the  aid  to 
the  blind  individual  going  to  be  lost  in  a  sea 
of  family  needs? 

(3)  Is  the  pension  going  to  prove  a  means 
of  relieving  the  family  of  legal  and  moral  obli- 
gations  towards  the  blind  member? 


An  instance  of  misuse  of  pensions  given  on 
a  technicality  has  been  reported  as  follows: 
"Our  law  provides  that  anyone  is  eligible 
to  receive  the  relief  who  would  otherwise 
become  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon 
someone  not  under  legal  obligations  to  care 
for  them.  Now,  take  the  case  of  a  girl 
twenty-five  years  of  age  living  in  a  fairly 
comfortable  home  with  her  mother  and  step- 
father. She  makes  the  plea  that,  while  her 
family  seem  fairly  willing  to  take  care  of 
her,  she  will  be  much  more  welcome  in  the 
family  were  she  able  to  contribute  $150 
towards  her  clothes  and  board.  Certainly, 
her  stepfather  is  not  under  legal  obligations 
to  care  for  her.  We  granted  her  $150. 
During  the  past  six  months  she  has  saved 
up  $75  and  made  it  as  a  first  payment  on  a 
Victrola  costing  $150.  I  wish  that  the 
county  might  buy  me  a  similar  machine,  as 
I  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  it  myself." 

(2b)  The  word  blind  has  raised  many 
technical  difficulties  in  Ohio,  and  would  be 
likely  to  here  in  Massachusetts  if  the  same 
law  were  made  operative.  Definitions  of 
blindness  are  suddenly  thrown  into  prominence 
when  this  handicap  is  made  one  of  the  tests 
of  eligibility  for  a  pension  or  relief.  The 
only  condition  for  relief  should  be  need  and 
whether  this  need  is  caused  by  blindness  or 
other  physical  handicap,  by  mental  defect  or 
disease,  by  sickness,  or  by  bad  habits,  is 
relevant  only  in  deciding  the  form  the  relief 
should  take.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  with  blindness  is  associ- 
ated need.  In  fact,  the  classification  as  de- 
pendents given  to  the  group  of  blind  by  such 
legislation  only  serves  as  an  added  handicap 
to  the  self-respecting  blind  who  are  struggling 
to  forget  their  handicap  and  have  it  forgotten, 
as  they  seek  a  recognized  place  in  the  economic 
world.  That  blindness  as  a  qualification  for 
public  pensions  also  raises  practical  difficulties 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways  from 
the  Ohio  experience.  Apropos  of  the  much- 
debated  definition  of  blindness  for  example, 
upon  which  the  size  of  the  State's  budget 
depends,  Dr.  Strieker  says :  "I  have  adhered 
closely  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  true  defi- 
nition of  what  medically  and  not  economically 
constitutes  blindness.  Otherwise  there  would 
not  be  money  enough  in  the  treasury  of  Ohio 
to  satisfy  all  of  those  who  feel  they  ought 
to   receive   compensation." 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  de- 
termining the  true  facts  about  vision  comes 
from  another  source,  as   follows : 

"There  is  another  case  of  a  woman  whose 
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husband  is  incapacitated  to  work.  The  family 
is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  Associated 
Charities.  She  is  also  alcoholic.  We  had  her 
eyes  examined,  and  while  the  eye  specialist 
was  unable  to  find  any  serious  defect,  she 
seemed  to  have  very  little  vision.  I  recom- 
mended against  her  receiving  the  relief  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  an  alcoholic.  I  was  over- 
ruled. A  few  days  ago,  an  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  called  in  this  house  and 
found  her  in  bed  sick,  but  her  husband  had 
gone  to  work.  About  her  bed  was  strewn  a 
number  of  ink-print  magazines  with  which  she 
was  whiling  away  the  day.  When  cornered 
in  this  way,  she  admitted  that  she  could  read 
them." 

(3)  "Red-Tape" — the  regretable  thing  about 
red-tape  is  that  it  is  so  necessary.  The  num- 
bers of  the  blind  are  limited  and  except  for 
the  cost  to  taxpayers,  it  really  makes  very 
little  difference  to  the  sighted  how  the  blind 
are  aided,  so  long  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  them, 
but  without  "red-tape"  two  things  happen : 
more  money  is  expended  than  need  be,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  great  injustice  is 
done  the  blind.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing 
within  that  group — in  the  education  of  blind 
youth  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  self-respect- 
ing blind  for  industrial  independence — if  in- 
discriminate aid  is  given  to  the  blind  popula- 
tion— if  the  form  of  their  aid  is  not  just  as 
discriminatingly  decided  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sighted.  It  is  because  the  blind  share  the  same 
troubles  in  common  with  the  rest  of  humanity, 
the  troubles  known  as  drink,  dope,  immor- 
ality, feeble-mindedness,  etc.,  that  "red-tape" 
is  necessary  in  this  work.  Without  it  we  help 
create  homes  that  should  never  exist;  we  pro- 
mote forms  of  occupations  that  are  an  injury 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  to  society,  and 
keep  people  from  having  institutional  care  that 
would  make  their  lives  safer  and  perhaps 
happier.  This  we  do — even  if  we  also  do 
good — when  we  have  relief  not  expertly  ad- 
ministered. The  point  here,  in  relation  to 
most  pension  bills  is  that  they  make  no  pro- 
vision for  administration  by  persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  blind  or  the  administration  of 
similar  work  for  the  sighted.  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  argument  often  made  by 
blind  people  at  this  point  that  what  we  who 
oppose  pensions  want  is  that  a  large  number 
of  paid  positions  may  be  created  for  sighted 
persons  in  the  administering  of  the  affairs  of 
the  blind.  I  have  met  that  argument  steadily 
from  the  day  I  first  came  into  the  work.  Let 
us  speak  frankly  and  have  no  illusions.  The 
waste  of  inexpertly  administered  laws  is  not 
only  larger  than  the  cost  of  carefully  ad- 
ministered laws,  but  it  is  actively  injurious. 
I  know  that  dependence  of  any  kind  is  the 
hardest  part  of  blindness,  but  we  shall  not. 
as  an  eminent  blind  man  pointed  out  at  one  of 
the  London  conferences,  gain  by  avoiding  the 
fact  that  the  sighted  can  get  on  without  the 
blind,  better  than  the  blind  can  get  on  without 
the   sighted.     Let's   face  it  and   do   the  hand- 


somest team-work  we  can.  For  any  who  are 
still  troubled  by  the  number  of  sighted 
workers  necessary  to  carrying  out  organized 
work  for  the  blind  in  general,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  not  the  fact  of  blindness  so  much  as  it 
is  our  vast  and  complicated  society  of  the 
sighted,  in  which  sighted  and  blind  people  to- 
gether must  work  to  blaze  a  way  for  the 
blind,  that  calls  for  skill  and  experience.  If 
there  is  any  consolation  in  it,  let  me  assure 
you  that  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  sighted 
person  employed  in  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
state,  public  or  private,  who  could  not  com- 
mand as  good  or  better  positions,  elsewhere. 
They  are  in  it  because  they  want  to  be.  Blind 
people  who  want  to  share  in  the  work  for 
their  group  unselfishly  must  equip  themselves 
to  compete  with  sighted  workers  doing  similar 
work,  if  work  for  the  blind  is  'to  hold  itself 
to  the  standards  of  the  time.  I  speak  at  length 
on  this  point  because  I  find  one  of  the  most 
popular  arguments  for  general  measures  like 
the  pension  measure  rest  on  the  idea  that 
"red-tape"  is  not  necessary  and  that  any  sen- 
sible person  can  do  the  necessary  work. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  Ohio 
and  Illinois  have  pensions  for  the  needy  blind. 

It  has  been  noted  already  that  it  is  a  misuse 
of  words  to  call  the  Ohio  relief — pensions. 
You  know  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  story — 
how  the  Hatter  said  to  Alice  so  generously, 
"Have  some  wine?"  Said  Alice,  "I  don't  see 
any."  "There  isn't  any,"  said  the  Hatter. 
There  are  no  pensions  in  Ohio — only  a  special 
form  of  public  outdoor  relief.  It  is  to  be 
noted  further  that  while  Illinois  has  had  a 
similar  law  optional  with  counties  since  1903, 
it  has  been  made  compulsory  only  this  year, 
so  that  it  has  not  been  fully  tried  out  in  that 
State  as  yet.  The  two  important  things  for 
us  to  consider  here  in  Massachusetts  are  : 

1.  Whether  these  laws  provide  anything  at 
all  that  is  not  as  available  to  the  Massachusetts 
blind  as  well  as  to  the  sighted  now,  under 
existing  laws.  I  believe  without  any  question 
it  does  not.  If  I  understand  the  situation  at 
all,  the  systems  of  public  relief  are  entirely 
different  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  There 
outdoor  relief  is  a  county  function ;  here  it 
is  not.  I  could  cite  many  instances  where  the 
aid  now  administered  to  blind  persons  in 
Massachusetts  through  local  overseers,  is  as 
regular  and  as  large  as  the  so-called  Ohio 
pension. 

This  is  not  saying  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  Massachusetts  system,  or  that  I  consider 
it  adequate.  It  is  only  saying  that  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  conditions  are  not  parallel  and 
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much  now  available  under  Massachusetts  laws 
is  not  realized  and  appreciated. 

2.  What  have  the  different  wordings  and 
methods  of  administration  of  these  laws  about 
them  that  is  significant  for  Massachusetts?  It 
is  clear  that  they  reach  a  large  number  of 
blind.  Dr.  Strieker  estimates  their  blind  popu- 
lation at  4500,  and  quotes  the  1914  figures  for 
all  but  ten  counties  as  3578  blind  persons 
aided  under  this  law  at  an  expense  of  $299,- 
595.52.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  law  gets 
to  working  full  force  the  annual  expenditure 
will  be  $400,000.  We  in  Massachusetts  need 
to  know : 

(1)  Whether  conditions  among  the  blind 
are  the  same  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Ohio. 

(2)  If  so,  how  far  our  differing  conditions 
as  to  relief  offset  the  needs  of  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts. 

(3)  How  far  our  differing  conditions  in 
work  for  the  blind  offset  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts. 

(4)  In  what  degree  the  law  in  itself,  and 
the  administration  of  the  law  are  responsible 
for  a  budget  of  this  size. 

I  can  only  give  you  very  briefly  my  impres- 
sions based  on  visits  to  leading  centres  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  Ohio  three  years  ago, 
and  recent  written  and  printed  reports  from 
five  or  six  different  sources  in  Ohio.  All  show 
that,  although  special  relief  for  the  blind  is 
felt  to  be  needed  in  Ohio — this  law  is  a  very 
seriously  faulty  one.  Ohio  workers,  in  gen- 
eral, if  I  understand  their  position  rightly 
do  not  so  much  question  the  principle  of  pen- 
sions or  relief  to  the  blind  as  a  class  as  they 
do  the  difficulties  of  administration,  and  I 
quote  their  illustrations  entirely  without  ref- 
erence to  the  question  whether  they  are  for 
or  against  the  pension  principle.  Personally 
I  believe  that,  even  with  the  best  possible  ad- 
ministration, their  principle  is  so  unsound  as 
to  do  serious  harm  to  the  general  cause  of 
the  blind,  and  that  there  is  little  provided 
through  it  that  cannot  by  modification  and 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts be  accomplished  for  the  needy  blind 
here. 

Here  are  quotations  from  some  of  the 
papers  and  letters  I  have  on  the  subject: 

One  writer   says  : 

"My  experience  with  the  blind  relief  has 
impressed  upon  me  the  tremendous  necessity 
for  some  such  aid  and  also  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  which  the  administra- 
tion of  this  aid  presents.  I  am  at  present  in 
a  rather  pessimistic  mood  regarding  this  whole 


matter.  I  feel  that  without  considerably  more 
machinery  than  we  now  possess,  no  person  can 
administer  the  distribution  of  this  fund  in  a 
way  that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
any  one  else  in  the  county.  As  soon  as  we 
work  out  some  general  principle  to  which  we 
feel  that  we  can  adhere  strictly,  we  are  con-t 
fronted  with  a  case  which  has  such  excep- 
tional social  complications  that  our  general 
principle  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  one 
serious  defect  in  our  Ohio  law.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  expenditure  of  any  adequate 
sum  for  administration.  In  a  county  as  large 
as  Cuyahoga  (in  which  Cleveland  is  situated) 
there  should  be  a  social  worker  in  the  field 
all  the  time  following  up  our  three  hundred 
pension  cases,  and  making  constant  readjust- 
ments." 

Another  writer,  speaking  of  both  good  and 
bad  points  about  Ohio  relief  : 

"While    in    X ,    I    found    some    cases    in 

which  I  felt  that  the  pension  was  allowed  on 
insufficient  investigation  and  some  cases  in 
which  it  was  allowed  on  a  decision  which 
was  reached  from  a  misstatement  of  facts  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant,  and  there  were  many 
instances  in  which  the  pension  was  granted  to 
an  applicant  who  badly  misused  the  funds, 
usually  spending  his  allowance  in  the  first 
week  at  the  nearest  saloon  and  throwing  him- 
self for  support  on  his  relatives  or  the  city 
charities  for  the  balance  of  the  quarter."  I 
believe,  however,  that  such  irregularities  are 
usually  checked  up  in  as  thorough  an  investi- 
gation as  the  Cuyahoga  County  Commission 
have  instituted  and  conducted  effectively.  *  *  * 

"I  recall  that  many  parents  with  blind  chil- 
dren entertain  the  hope  that  a  pension  would 
be  granted  such  children,  and  I  am  reluctant 
to  admit  that  two  such  cases  refused  operative 
treatment  for  children  with  congenital  cata- 
racts on  the  basis  that  they  were  securing  a 
pension  for  the  child.  While  a  clause  in  the 
state  law  was  intended  to  prevent  this  possi- 
bility, as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  in  many 
cases,  as  not  all  blind  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  State  and 
the  clause  to  which  I  refer  definitely  stated 
that  the  pension  was  expected  to  be  in  lieu 
of  any  other  State  aid.  *  *  * 

"On  the  other  side,  I  could  quote  you  pages 
of  instances  in  which  we  found  pensions  to 
be  a  very  great  comfort  and  assistance  to 
blind  people.  I  recall  many  instances  in  which 
:apable  and  able-bodied  blind  people,  under  fifty 
years  old,  were  able  with  a  pension,  ranging 
anywhere  from  $50  to  $150  a  year,  to  supple- 
ment such  income  as  they  could  make,  either 
through  their  independent  efforts  or  through 
industrial  work  under  the  Commission,  and 
maintain  themselves  in  comparative  comfort." 

Still  another  writes  : 

"For  my  own  sake,  I  wish  you  to  realize 
that  I  appreciate  only  too  fully  the  tremendous 
problems  which  confront  anyone  who  is 
making    an    honest    effort    to    devise    a    wise 
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method  for  the  distribution  of  financial  re- 
lief. My  four  years'  observation  in  Ohio  has 
taught  me  what  a  serious  undertaking  it  is, 
and  the  only  thing  that  is  very  clear  in  my 
own  mind  is  that  there  is  a  real  need  of  some 
form  of  pension  or  outdoor  relief  for  the 
blind.  How  to  give  this  and  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  benefit  with  the  least  abuse  is  not 
an  easy  matter  at  all." 

Dr.   Strieker  in  his  printed  report,  says : 

"The  importunities  of  those  in  great  need 
and  who  do  not  strictly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  law  are  many,  and  if  sentiment  and 
not  reason  is  permitted  to  prevail,  the  amount 
of  money  expended  will  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  what  it  should  be." 

3.  The  remaining  arguments  I  should  like 
to  take  up  together : 

(1)  The  inadequacy  of  public  and  private 
relief  for  the  aiding  of  aged  and  inefficient 
blind  in  their  own  families, — the  supplement- 
ing of  the  family  income  in  poor  homes,  when 
either  the  housewife  or  bread-winner  is  blind ; 
and 

(2)  The  inadequacy  of  industrial  aid,  as  at 
present  provided  for,  meeting  the  double  ex- 
penses of  many  blind  who  need  it  in  industry 
in  competition  with  the  sighted. 

The  points  are  justly  taken  and  should  be 
answered.  My  point  is  that  they  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  one  means  like  pensions. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  plan  for  pen- 
sions is  very  much  like  a  plan  to  give  any 
popular  patent  medicine  to  a  large  group  of 
sick  people  whether  or  not  they  have  pneu- 
monia, scarlet  fever,  mumps  or. bad  colds. 
It's  not  enough  for  some,  it  is  too  much  for 
others;  it  doesn't  hit  the  mark,  it  does  harm 
because  it  keeps  them  from  getting  what  they 
do  need ;  it's  wasting  the  medicine  which  after 
all  has  cost  a  good  deal,  and  most  important 
of  all,  something  better  was  possible,  even  if 
not  as  quick  and  easy  to  get.  Can  I  prove 
it?  Let  us  see.  What  have  we  already  to 
work  with  ? 

EXTENSION    OF    PUBLIC    RELIEF 

Those  who  propose  a  pension  system  for 
Massachusetts  similar  to  that  in  Ohio,  do  not, 
I  think,  realize  what  we  already  have.  Exist- 
ing resources  for  public  and  private  relief  may 
need  doubling  and  may  need  qualifying,  but 
Massachusetts  certainly  does  not  need  or  want 
a  new  system  of  public  relief  applicable  to 
the  blind  alone.  There  are  two  main  points, 
I  believe,  upon  which  we  should  focus  at  this 
time  in  relation  to  public  relief  for  the  blind. 


First,  we  should  see  just  how  far  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  by  the  existing  organizations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  and  local  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  the  interests  of  the  needy 
blind  are  already  being  looked  after.  To  that 
end  the  Commission  has  this  year  introduced 
House  Bill  56,  "an  act  to  provide  for  exchange 
of  information  in  certain  cases  between  the 
State  Board  of  Charity,  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind."  This  legislation  is  needed  to  dis- 
cover what  is  actually  being  done  now,  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  further  co-operative  work 
for  the  needy  blind  looking  towards  systematic 
and  uniform  action  throughout  the  State.  It 
will  necessitate  assigning  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's workers  to  the  task  of  looking  after 
the  relief  interests  of  the  blind  in  co-operation 
with  these  agencies.  This  worker  can  prob- 
ably be  so  assigned  if  the  legislature  grants 
the  increased  annual  appropriation  asked  for 
by  the  Commission.  If  you  believe  this  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  you  will  support 
the  Commission  in  its  request  for  the  full 
amount  of  its  estimates,  and  also  in  asking 
that  House  Bill  56  be  made  law.  Only  by 
taking  these  two  steps  can  we  get  into  a 
position  where  we  can  intelligently  decide 
whether  present  relief  laws  of  Massachusetts 
need  modification  with  special  reference  to 
the  blind.  For  two  years  the  request  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  re- 
fused by  the  legislature.  Personally,  I  think 
there  is  need  of  certain  modifications  of  the 
laws  with  reference  to  certain  distinct  groups, 
but  I  cannot  prove  this  to  anyone  without 
some  preliminary  "try-out"  of  existing  laws, 
as  I  have  proposed.  I  believe,  for  example, 
that  all  outdoor  aid  to  the  blind  should  be 
non-pauperizing.  I  believe  that  self-respecting 
needy  blind  should  not  be  ineligible  for  public 
aid  of  this  kind  on  the  technicality  of  owning 
a  bit  of  property,  etc. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  will  be 
best  economy  for  the  State,  and  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  to  work  out  a  co- 
operative plan  of  the  kind  proposed  rather 
than  to  either  turn  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  organized  largely  for  indus- 
trial work,  into  a  relief-giving  centre;  or  to 
inaugurate  an  entirely  new  system  of  public 
relief  through  counties,  especially  for  the 
blind,  as  proposed  in  the  pension  bill.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,   for  example,  that 
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the  Mother's  Aid  can  be  made  applicable  to 
all  suitable  families  with  minor  children  where 
there  is  need  of  supplementary  aid,  either 
because  of  the  blind  housewife  or  the  blind 
bread-winner.  I  could  cite  repeated  cases 
where  the  State  Board  of  Charity  and  Over- 
seers of  Towns,  have  been  glad  and  willing 
to  give  outdoor  aid  to  blind  persons,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  when  convinced  that  the  Commission 
had  done  or  was  doing  its  proper  work  in  re- 
lation to  the  case.  The  whole  thing  needs  to 
be  carried  much  further  and  authority,  work- 
ers and  necessary  appropriation  are  needed. 
It  seems  incredible,  that  when  in  Ohio,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  being  expended 
annually  in  the  so-called  pensions  alone,  we 
should  question  here  in  Massachusetts  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  intelligent,  economical 
working  out  of  our  local  relief  problem. 

Beyond  these  immediate  steps,  which  should 
be  taken  without  any  question  this  year,  we, 
who  are  interested  in  the  blind  should  join 
hands  with  others  towards  working  out 
a  system  of  health,  unemployment  and 
old  age  insurance  in  which  those  who 
become  blind  shall  have  their  appropriate 
share  of  consideration.  The  notable  thing  to 
be  considered  here  is  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  have,  as  in 
Ohio,  become  blind  late  and  already  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  in  life  as  sighted  persons ;  for 
this  reason,  the  question  of  their  relief  should 
be  considered  as  that  of  other  citizens  of  like 
age  and  circumstance  is  considered.  That  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  shall  undertake  to 
see  that  appropriate  benefits  are  secured  for 
blind  persons,  even  if  it  does  not  administer 
relief  directly,  seems  a  sound,  co-operative, 
and  economic  proposition,  as  both  relief  and 
educational  and  industrial  aid  should  be  given 
with  due  regard  to  each  other. 

EXTENSION    OF    PRIVATE    RELIEF 

The  part  which  private  funds  have  played 
from  the  start  in  every  form  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts  will  be  appreciated 
when  you  know  that  the  total  of  the  State 
budget  for  the  blind  does  not  yet  equal  the 
total  annual  private  budget  for  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts.  If  the  Commission  gets  what 
has  been  asked  this  year  in  its  estimates  and 
the  added  $15,000  for  an  occupational  colony, 
the  State's  total  of  $125,000  per  year,  for 
school,  home  teaching  and  commission   work, 


will  for  the  first  time  almost  equal  the  private 
annual  budget  of  something  over  that  amount. 
The  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  during  the  past  ten  years 
are  a  guarantee  that  consideration  is  given 
adult  blind  by  private  donors,  though  not  as 
yet  to  any  such  extent  as  it  has  been  given  to 
children  through  the  Nursery  and  School. 
The  opening  this  year  at  private  expense,  of  a 
social  centre  for  blind  men;  and  the  private 
funds  for  the  support  of  Woolson  House,  and 
for  loans  and  gifts,  largely  through  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  which  have  this  year 
passed  through  my  hands,  totalling  $12,000.00, 
are  concrete  indications  of  private  interest  in 
this  work  for  adults  whose  needs  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  commend  for  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic interest,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

EXTENSION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AID 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinction  to 
be  made  in  work  for  the  blind  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  principle  of  relief  and  of 
educational  and  industrial  aid.  Failure  to 
make  the  distinction  causes  great  confusion  in 
every  discussion  of  relief.  The  one,  relief,  is 
given  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  need,  the 
form  of  the  relief  to  be  influenced  by  the 
cause  of  the  need,  be  it  blindness,  sickness, 
insanity  or  bad  habits.  Educational  and  in- 
dustrial aid  cannot  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
need  alone,  and  its  form  is  not  determined 
by  need  but  by  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  applicant.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  in- 
dustrial aid  is  designed  to  equalize  their 
chances,  in  competition  with  those  less  handi- 
capped. It  classifies  the  blind  by  their  abili- 
ties, and  varies  in  its  forms,  to  meet  their 
abilities  whether  by  subsidized  non-resident 
shops ;  a  residential  occupational  colony ;  in- 
dustrial aid  in  the  form  of  guidance,  music 
transcription  or  other   form. 

The  special  form  of  extension  of  industrial 
aid  to  the  blind  upon  which  we  are  concen- 
trating this  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
appropriation  asked  for  is  the  occupational 
colony  for  blind  men.  If  you  believe  with  us 
in  working  out  appropriate  ways  of  aiding  the 
blind  case-by-case  and  group-by-group,  you 
will  help  us  in  support  of  House  Bill  57,  which 
is  an  act  to  provide  an  occupational  colony 
for  blind  men.  Two  entirely  different  forms 
of  industrial  aid  for  the  gradual  development 
of  which  we  ask  increased  appropriation  this 
year  are  the  new  willow  industry,  in  the  estab- 
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lished,  non-resident,  subsidized  shops  and  the 
extension  of  industrial  aid  to  blind  persons 
working  in  competition  with  the  sighted. 

The  latter  form  of  industrial  aid  to  blind 
persons  working  in  competition  with  the 
sighted,  is  of  necessarily  slow  development, 
because  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  keeping 
any  form  of  supervision  and  check  upon  the 
uses  to  which  such  aid  is  put,  if  for  example, 
it  is  given  in  the  form  of  guidance  for  can- 
vassers and  others  in  their  own  business.  We 
heartily  believe  in  industrial  aid  to  blind  per- 
sons working  in  competition  with  the  sighted, 
and  when  it  is  given  in  such  a  form  as  assist- 
ance in  music  transcription,  there  have  been 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  will  be  extended 
in  proportion  as  the  appropriation  is  increased 
and  as  blind  people  who  want  it  for  inde- 
pendent purposes  co-operate  in  proving  that 
it  can  be  properly  used,  and  not  abused. 

I  submit  then,  as  an  alternative  to  pensions, 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  far  broader,  more  flexi- 
ble plan,  suited  to  the  varied  needs  of  a  very 
varied  blind  population,  and  better  suited  to 
the  economic  conditions  and  methods  of  or- 
ganization of  Massachusetts  work.  Looked  at 
quite  selfishly,  I  believe  it  will  bring  more  and 


better  returns  to  the  blind  than  the  pension 
system.  I  know  it  will  take  a  little  longer  to 
work  out  than  more  the  casual  plan  but  not  too 
long,  if  the  legislature  will  provide  us  step  by 
step,  as  we  see  the  way,  with  the  necessary 
funds.  I  know  it  is  hard  when  we  need  some- 
one to  appreciate  a  thing  that  does  not  touch 
us  personally.  "What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 
if  she  be  not  fair  to  me!"  is  a  very  human 
sentiment  but  even  so,  I  think  when  you  truly 
understand  what  I  have  learned  from  the 
day's  work  of  many  years,  and  tried  to  share 
with  you  in  this  short  space  of  time,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  drawbacks  of  the  pen- 
sion plan  are  so  many,  and  the  prospects  of 
my  alternative  so  much  better  in  the  "long 
run,"  that  you  will,  with  me,  choose  the  "long 
run."  To  describe  adequately  the  past  work, 
and  immediate  and  future  plans  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  which  is  in  reality  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  of  the  details  of 
the  alternative  to  pensions,  would  require 
more  time  than  we  have  today,  but  could  be 
provided  for  in  another  conference  if  you  sot 
desire. 

See  Vol.  9,  p.  45,  53,  68;  Vol.  7,  p.  79,  80,  82, 
Vol.  3,  p.  163;  Vol.  2,  p.  51,  58,  101,  108,  182,  Vol. 
1,   p.   12,   131. 


PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  STATEMENT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PROBLEM  AS   STUDIED  IN 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY,  OHIO* 

By  PRUDENCE  SHERWIN,  President,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


That  you  may  better  understand  what  I 
shall  have  to  say,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you   Cuyahoga  County. 

This  is  the  county  which  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  its 
suburbs.  The  suburbs  are  both  residential  and 
manufacturing  but  there  is  comparatively  little 
farm  land  and  hence  few  rural  communities. 
The  population  of  Cleveland  is  over  600,000, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  either 
foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
Though  no  exact  census  of  the  blind  in  the 
county  has  been  taken,  if  we  estimate  from 
the  census  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland  there  are 
probably  about  600  in  the  county. 

There  is  no  home  for  the  blind  either  old 


*(Paper   read   before   the    California   Conference     of 
the  A.  A.   W.   B.,  1915.) 


or  young,  but  Catholic,  Jewish  and  three 
Protestant  homes  for  the  aged  all  admit  blind 
persons.  The  county  pays  for  the  care  of  its 
poor,  including  its  destitute  blind  when  de- 
sirable, in  the  City  Infirmary — a  pleasanter 
name  than  "Poor  House" — which  is  outside 
the  city  on  a  large  tract  of  land  and  housed  in 
new  buildings  with  abundance  of  fresh  air 
and  country  life  and  food.  In  these  various 
homes  and  the  Infirmary  there  are  36  aged,  or 
elderly,  blind  people  living  among  the  seeing 
a  normal  existence — or  as  nearly  normal  as 
life  in  an  institution  can  be,  and  certainly 
more  nearly  so  than  could  be  had  in  a  home 
exclusively  for  the  blind. 

In  April,  1908,  a  law  was  passed  to  provide 
relief  for  the  needy  blind  of  the  state.  By 
this  law  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  ap- 
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pointed  three  residents  of  each  county  to 
serve  for  three  year  terms  on  what  was 
designated  as  the  "Blind  Relief  Commission" 
to  meet  at  least  once  a  year  "and  examine  care- 
fully the  list  of  applications  properly  filed." 
By  this  act  a  needy  blind  person  was  defined 
as  "any  person  of  either  sex  who,  by  reason 
of  loss  of  eyesight,  is  unable  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  necessities  of  life;  who  has  not 
sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  who,  unless  relieved  as  authorized 
by  this  act,  would  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law  to 
support  him." 

No  certificate  for  drawing  money  could  be 
granted  until  two  residents  of  the  county- 
one  a  registered  physician — had  signed  a 
"statement  in  writing  that  they  know  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  blind,  and  that  he  has  the  resi- 
dential qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  the  re- 
lief asked  for."  "If  the  board  is  satisfied 
upon  such  testimony  that  the  applicant  is  en- 
titled to  any  relief  hereunder,  they  shall  issue 
an  order  therefor,  in  such  sum  as  they  find 
needed,  not  to  exceed  $150.00  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  fund  herein  pro- 
vided for — and  such  relief  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
any  other  relief  of  a  public  nature."  The  act 
authorized  the  county  commissioners  to  raise 
the  fund  by  levying  a  tax  not  exceeding  two- 
tenths  of  one  mill  per  dollar  on  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  of  their  respective 
counties. 

You  will  notice  that  the  law  does  not  use 
the  word  "pensions,"  but  that  is  what  they 
have  always  been  called  and  so  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  called  in  Ohio  in  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  dictionaries  tell 
us  that  a  "pension  is  a  stated  allowance  to  a 
person  in  consideration  of  past  services." 
The  fact  of  being  blind  obviously  is  not  of 
itself  a  service  to  the  state  and  therefore  it 
should  be  very  definitely  understood  by  the 
blind  themselves,  as  well  as  the  seeing,  that 
any  state  appropriation  is  for  relief  of  needs 
caused  by  blindness  and  not  a  reward  for  that 
blindness.  This  should  be  particularly  re- 
membered by  those  states  contemplating  simi- 
lar legislation.  Ohio  is  not  unique  in  pos- 
sessing greedy  or  grafting  wire-pullers  among 
its  blind  as  well  as  its  seeing  population  and 
doubtless  every  state  has  some  of  these  less 
worthy  blind  citizens  who  would  make  every 
effort  to  have  laws  passed  by  which  the  state 


would  support  them  though  they  may  be  per- 
fectly able  to  support  themselves. 

This  first  law  was  operative  for  four  years 
until  declared  unconstitutional  in  1912  when 
all  payments  ceased  and  the  lack  was  felt 
more  keenly  by  those  who  had  depended  on 
it  than  if  they  had  never  been  led  to  expect 
such  aid. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  course 
of  the  legislation  which  finally  led  to  another 
law  which  went  into  effect  in  October,  1913, 
and  under  which  we  are  now  acting.  This 
law  gives  the  granting  of  the  relief  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  but  as  to 
method  of  levying  the  tax,  amount  of  relief 
and  what  constitutes  a  "needy  blind  person" 
it  follows  the  old  law  closely.  There  is  one 
additional  section  which  is  rather  important. 
It  reads: 

"If  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in 
the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any 
person  filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  or 
who  may  have  been  allowed  relief  by  such 
board,  shall  determine  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  registered  physician  and  surgeon,  that  any 
person  or  persons  making  such  claims  or  then 
on  such  lists  might  have  such  disability  bene- 
fited or  removed  by  proper  surgical  operation 
or  medical  treatment,  and  such  person  enti- 
tled to  such  relief  files  his  consent  in  writing 
thereto,  then  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners may  expend  for  the  purpose  of  such 
surgical  operation  or  medical  treatment,  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  relief  which  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  may  award  to  such 
person  for  one  year  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  in  such  case  the  warrant  of  the 
county  auditor  shall  be  issued  direct  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  pay  for  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment  upon  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
instead1  of  being  payable  quarterly  to  the  per- 
son entitled  to  such  relief."  It  is  evident  at 
once  that  this  clause  may  be  either  very  good 
or  very  bad. 

When  the  new  law  was  about  to  become 
effective,  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
felt  that  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  get  a 
more  just  disposition  of  the  relief  than  Cuya- 
hoga County  had  had  before,  provided  the 
county  commissioners  were  sufficiently  inter- 
ested. The  board  of  commissioners  was  ap- 
proached and  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
thing  was  considered  by  them  to  be   so  out- 
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side  their  knowledge  and  experience  that  they 
were  glad  to  have  help  and  therefore  asked 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  supervisor  of  classes  for 
the  blind  in  the  Cleveland  Public  schools,  and 
the  writer,  for  some  years  a  volunteer  worker 
with  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  to  sit  in  com- 
mittee with  them  to  pass  upon  the  applications 
for  relief.  In  the  language  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies  we  became  a  "case 
committee." 

The  only  experience  which  was  brought  to 
this  committee  was  some  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  the  county  poor  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners, a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
blind  individually  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Irwin 
and  a  little  experience  of  case  work  in  an 
associated  charities  district  committee  on  the 
part  of  myself.  Added  to  this  poor  beginning 
were  the  records  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
which    were   at    our    service. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  committee  that  neither 
the  old  method  of  a  signed  statement  from  a 
physician  nor  a  personal  interview  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 
In  looking  about  for  the  means  of  properly 
investigating  each  applicant  in  his  home  the 
trained  visitors  of  the  Associated  Charities 
seemed  the  obvious  and  the  best  means  to 
employ. 

An  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  Chari- 
ties' agents  investigated  each  application,  re- 
porting to  the  committee  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  county.  The  blank  was  largely  copied 
from  that  used  by  Dr.  Strieker  in  Cincinnati. 
The  county  then  paid  the  Associated  Charities 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  case  in  the  city 
and  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  This  has  produced  satis- 
factory investigations  but  by  no  means  is  a 
sufficient  return  for  the  time  given  by  the 
agents.  Often  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
addition  to  a  first  call  to  pay  visits  to  several 
relatives  and  neighbors,  the  family  physician, 
a  previous  employer  or  the  tax  list  before  the 
truth  could  be  reached. 

The  Charities'  Clearing  House  as  well  as 
the  Associated  Charities'  records  were  re- 
ferred to  and  often  threw  light  on  the  family 
history.  By  such  light  frequently  a  totally 
different  decision  was  reached  than  would 
have  resulted  from  the  report  of  the  appli- 
cant himself. 

For  instance,  in  a  few  cases  the  tax  dupli- 
cate   showed    the    applicant    owning    property 


of  sufficient  value  to  afford  him  a  living  even 
though  he  might  swear  to  the  contrary.  In 
other  cases  the  family  history  was  such  that 
it  was  reasonably  sure  the  applicant  him- 
self would  get  none  of  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
lief and  so  a  responsible  person  was  given 
power  of  attorney  or  even  in  a  few  cases  a 
guardian    appointed. 

With  $150.00  the  maximum  relief,  we  took 
the  position  that  where  there  was  no  other 
means  of  support  and  there  were  neither  rela- 
tives nor  friends  who  were  willing  to  care 
for  the  applicant  for  that  amount,  $150.00  a 
year  was  not  adequate  relief  and  he  would 
still  be  a  charge  upon  the  public,  therefore  the 
best  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  blind  per- 
son was  secured  by  withholding  the  relief 
altogether,  thus  forcing  him  into  the  in- 
firmary. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  drinks  himself 
into  attacks  of  temporary  insanity  when  in 
funds,  it  was  thought  it  infinitely  better  for 
him  to  be  refused  the  relief  entirely,  thus 
leaving  him  no  alternative  to  staying  where 
he  was,  in  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

These  are  unusual  cases  and  a  large  ma- 
jority get  the  full  amount  and  often  the  com- 
mittee feels  regret  that  the  law  limits  them 
to  that  sum. 

When  the  applicant  is  a  wage-earner  the 
amount  of  wages  is  taken  into  consideration 
and  the  relief  scaled  accordingly.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  varied  pay  roll  and  infinitely 
more  work  on  the  part  of  clerks  as  well  as 
committee  but  all  agree  that  it  is  the  just 
course  and  must  be  followed.  The  pay  roll 
for  April  this  year  amounted  to  $8256.25  and 
was  divided  as  follows :  170  getting  the  maxi- 
mum of  $150  a  year,  54  getting  $100,  8  get- 
ting $75  and  21  getting  $50.  In  all  253  per- 
sons are  now  drawing  the  relief  in  Cuyahoga 
County.  In  the  eighteen  months  that  the  law 
has  been  effective  and  the  committee  been 
sitting  there  have  been  345  applications,  76 
of  which  have  either  voluntarily  withdrawn 
or  been  refused.  Sixteen  have  died,  which 
of  course  is  to  be  expected  since  about  forty 
per  cent  are  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

From  an  analysis  made  of  the  first  291 
applications  it  is  found  that  199  were  born 
in  the  United  States  but  only  75  of  American 
parents.  Germany  and  Ireland  supply  the 
greatest  number  while  fifteen  other  countries 
have    sent    us    the    remainder.      This    suggests 
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that  under  normal  conditions  the  majority  of 
these  people  are  among  those  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  that  when  blindness  comes 
it  is  not  only  a  burden  to  the  one  who  has 
lost  his  sight  but  a  very  real  financial  burden 
to  the   family. 

That  the  arrival  of  a  little  quarterly  remit- 
tance makes  all  the  difference  between  a  blind 
person  being  a  welcome  or  an  unwelcome 
member  of  a  family  which  is  itself  very  close 
to  the  charity  line  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  the  possession  of  fifty  dollars  a  year, 
which  is  what  is  allowed  to  those  in  old  peo- 
ple's homes,  makes  fresh  collars  and  tobacco 
possible  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  more  decent  and  generous  way  of  living. 

This  is  what  has  been  done  so  far  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  and  in  my  own  opinion — please 
understand  that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  other 
members  of  the  committee — it  is  far  from  the 
best  that  might  be  done.  With  the  law  as  it 
is  at  present,  I  can  see  only  one  way  by  which 
we  can  improve  on  it  however.  That  way  is 
the  plan  which  we  in  Cleveland  have  now  un- 
der consideration.  It  is  that  the  county  em- 
ploy a  young  woman — preferably  with  some 
training  in  a  charity  organization  society — 
who  would  take  over  all  the  visiting,  keep  the 
records  and  do  all  the  clerical  work  in  the 
preparation  of  the  pay  roll  for  the  county 
auditor.  Such  a  plan  would  be  useful  only 
in  a  large  city  for  in  the  rural  counties  the 
commissioners  will  continue  to  pay  to  the 
three  or  five  or  eight  blind  the  full  $150.00 
with   no   questions   asked. 

The  need  of  some  plan  for  more  constant 
touch  with  the  applicants  themselves  was 
brought  to  our  attention  this  last  spring  by 
the  following  instance :  One  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  chanced  to  have 
business  in  the  court  house  late  in  March  and 
the  clerk  of  the  commissioner's  office  showed 
her  a  certificate  which  had  been  returned  in 
January  with  the  postman's  notation  that  no 
such  person  lived  at  that  address.  The  certifi- 
cates are  mailed  out  before  each  payment. 
The  clerk  wished  to  know  if  the  man  had 
died.  The  death  had  not  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  and  so  a  search 
was  made  for  the  man,  a  Slav,  with  very  little 
English. 

It  was  found  that  he  had  moved  but  in  his 
ignorant  way  had  not  connected  his  changed 
address  with  the  non-appearance  of  his  certifi- 


cate but  concluded  that  he  would  get  no  more 
relief.  Brooding  over  this  and  his  blindness 
he  felt  that  he  was  now  too  great  a  burden' 
on  his  family  and  attempted  to  solve  his 
problem  by  cutting  his  throat.  When  he  was 
found  by  the  agent  of  the  society,  nearly 
three  months  after  he  should  have  had  his  re- 
lief, he  was  in  the  hospital  recovering  from  his 
wound  but  with  a  permanently  stiff  neck. 

How  he  is  working  and  happy  now  is  an- 
other story,  but  the  point  is  that  if  the  unde- 
livered certificate  had  been  returned  to  some 
one  whose  business  it  was  to  know  where 
that  man  was,  this  tragedy  would  never  have 
been  possible.  Some  may  wonder  why,  with 
a  local  society  for  the  blind  it  did  not  act 
sooner.  Simply  because  it  was  not  notified 
and  no  one  but  a  social  worker  would  see  the 
significance  of  the  unopened  certificate  and 
county  clerks   are  not   social  workers. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world — and 
both  the  commissioners  and  their  clerks  have 
been  really  interested  in  the  work — no  group 
of  men  elected  by  the  people  to  look  after 
roads  and  bridges  can  furnish  the  social  sense 
that  is  necessary  for  the  wise  disposal  of  re- 
lief to  the  blind.  The  time  involved  is  of 
itself  too  much  additional  burden  to  their 
already  busy  days.  The  clerk's  time  is  very 
considerable;  and  the  time  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  cases  amounts  to  many  days  in 
the  course  of  the  twelve  months — and  the  law 
requires  that  every  case  be  reconsidered  each 
year — while  the  time  spent  in  investigation  of 
cases  would  amount  to  at  least  three  or  four 
months  of  the  time  of  one  person. 

From  this  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
through  its  board  of  county  commissioners  is 
not  the  ideal  way  for  a  state  to  care  for  its 
needy  blind.  But  that  some  state  relief,  which 
will  enable  them  to  stay  among  their  own 
people  and  not  be  forced  into  institutions  ex- 
cept when  their  other  infirmities  would  make 
it  seem  best,  is  desirable  and  necessary  all 
who  have  known  the  poor  blind  personally 
must  agree. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  an  ideal  method 
to  propose  in  place  of  the  one  I  criticize,  but 
I  am  sure  that  there  should  be  different  pro- 
vision made  for  the  cities  and  the  rural  coun- 
ties. In  those  states  in  which  there  is  already 
a  state  commission  for  the  blind  the  law 
might  provide  that  the  blind  in  rural  districts 
be  investigated  by  its  agents  and  that  decisions 
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be  made  by  a  committee  carefully  chosen  by 
that  commission,  and  in  other  states  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  perform  the  same 
functions. 

In  the  city  the  problem  is  so  different  and 
so  much  more  difficult  a  one  that  the  law 
should  allow  that  it  be  treated  differently.  I 
am  certain  that  many  social  workers  in  the 
cities  would  consider  it  a  step  in  advance  if 
a  board  could  be  formed  which  would  have 
the  disposal  of  all  outdoor  relief  of  the  same 
nature — Mothers'  Pensions,  School  Pensions, 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  and  the  blind 
Relief — thus  avoiding  duplication  and  much 
more  surely  arriving  at  a  standard  for  such 
relief.  Of  course  such  a  board  should  include 
those  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  the  blind 
as  well  as  those  familiar  with  the  treatment 
of  needy  families. 

If  old  age  pensions  were  added  to  the 
others  we  should  find — I  am  convinced — that 
about  half  of  those  drawing  blind  relief 
would  more  properly  have  the  old  age  pen- 
sion, for  it  is  not  blindness  which  has  put 
these  people  into  the  position  of  asking  for 
help,  but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  which  so 
often  include  blindness.  In  the  same  way  if 
our  states  provided  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  feeble-minded  we  should  be  relieved 
of  an  appreciable  number  of  pensioners,  for 
it  is  not  blindness  but  feeble-mindedness 
which  makes  them  a  menace  to  society  and 
only  that  should  be  considered  in  caring  for 
them. 

A  serious  fault  in  both  laws  which  have 
been  in  force  in  Ohio  is  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  cost  of  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants' eyes.  The  clause  quoted  which  allows 
the  relief  to  be  used  for  an  operation  if  it 
will  improve  sight  does  not  apply  in  many 
cases  and  frequently  an  applicant,  after  hav- 
ing had  his  eyes  examined,  learns  that  he  is 
not  eligible  for  the  relief,  and  losing  that, 
he  has  no  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  exami- 
nation which  was  necessary  before  making  the 
application. 

In  a  city  where  there  is  a  free  eye  clinic 
the  examinations  may  be  made  free  of  cost 
but  it  is  evident  that  that  would  reach  only 
a  limited  number  of  the  blind  in  a  state. 

In  Cleveland  the  work — except  that  done  in 
the  clinic — has  been  done  as  a  charity  by  the 


oculist  in  the  medical  inspection  department 
in  the  public  schools;  but  with  any  change  in 
that  position  we  might  very  probably  be 
forced  to  return  to  accepting  the  statement  of 
blindness  over  the  signatures  of  certain  "reg- 
istered physicians"  though  we  know  that  they 
declare  their  patients  blind  at  so  much  a  head. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  free  from 
such  practitioners  but  if  the  relief  commission 
paid  all  costs  of  examination  they  could  at 
least  say  who  should  not  make  the  examina- 
tion. A  percentage  of  the  assessment  could 
be  used  for  investigation  as  well  as  the  eye 
examination  but  all  controlled  by  the  board 
suggested. 

,  Though  the  duties  of  such  a  board  might 
be  arduous  the  work  is  so  well  worth  doing, 
both  for  itself  and  what  it  brings  to  those 
who  do  it,  that  in  my  opinion  those  who  will 
be  privileged  to  sit  on  the  not  improbable 
boards  of  the  future  are  to  be  congratulated. 
The  past  eighteen  months  in  which  we  in 
Cuyahoga  County  have  worked  together  as  a 
case  committee  have  been  valuable  to  us  all 
I  am  sure.  In  our  study  of  so  many  speci- 
mens of  man  our  knowledge  of  mankind  is 
increased  and  that  surely  brings  only  toler- 
ance and  sympathy  for  each  other  as  well  as 
those  whose  future  we  so  often  must  decide. 

See  Vol.  9,  p.  45,  53,  68;  Vol.  7,  p.  79,  80,  82: 
Vol.  3,  p.  163;  Vol.  2,  p.  51,  58,  101,  108,  182;  Vol. 
1,  p.  12,  131. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  in  response  to  his  daugh- 
ter's regret  that  she  had  been  taught  no  prayer 
as  a  child  and  her  wish  to  have  one  for  her 
own  child,  wrote  the  following: 

"Heavenly  Father,  hear  my  prayer! 
Keep  me  always  in  your  care ! 
Trying  always  to  be  good, 
And  to  do  the  things  I  should; 
Loving  them  that  love  me  so, 
And  kind  to  every  one  I  know." 

Independent,  Dec.  5,  1912. 


I  believe  freedom  to  be  the  first  condition 
of  moral  life.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  much  instruction.  It  is  like  money 
in  this,  that  in  order  to  profit  by  it  one  must 
know  how  to  use  it  properly. — Julia  Ward 
Howe. 


THE    WAR    FROM    A    NEW    ANGLE 

BLINDED  IN  BATTLE  YET  TRIUMPHANT 

By  E.  M.  EVORS 


To  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  near 
Hanover  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  is  the  most  soul- 
inspiring  thing  in  the  world.  For  here  over 
a  hundred  of  our  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors — 
victims  of  the  devastating  war — are  con- 
fronted with  the  gigantic  task  of  remodeling 
the  whole  of  their  lives  to  fit  a  state  of  sight- 
lessness. And  they  are  grappling  with  it,  day 
by  day,  with  a  pluck  and  fortitude  so  amazing 
and  admirable  as  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
spiritual  miracle. 

There  are,  of  course,  stages  in  this  magnifi- 
cent transformation  of  tragedy;  but,  when  the 
first  inevitable  spell  of  bitterness  is  over,  life 
becomes  at  first  possible,  then  tolerable,  and 
finally  comes  the  great  consolation  of  the 
blind — a'  cheerful  content.  At  St.  Dunstan's 
the  men  are,  as  their  friend,  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  puts  it,  "taught  to  be  blind,"  and  the 
note  of  the  place  is  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 
They  are  tremendously  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  in  most  cases  are  themselves 
blind,  and  therefore  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience exactly  how  best  to  impart  their 
lessons. 

"When  the  blind  are  all  together,"  said  Mr. 
Pearson,  "the  point  of  view  at  once  becomes 
changed :  to  be  blind  becomes  a  normal  thing, 
and  it  is  accepted  without  hopelessness.  Of 
course,  a  little  time  is  needed  for  the  men  to 
get  used  to  the  new  conditions.  A  blind  man's 
tendency,  for  instance,  until  he  is  taught  to 
be  blind,  is  to  stand  stock-still,  helpless.  This 
stage  is  very  quickly  bridged  over  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's, because  everything  is  arranged  to  facili- 
tate movement  without  disastrous  bumps  and 
blunders.  The  linoleum-covered  floors  have  a 
central  path  of  matting,  the  feel  of  which 
soon  gives  confidence.  Outside,  on  the  stone 
terrace,  are  paths  of  sheet  lead  ;  while  warning 
signals  in  the  shape  of  boards  are  laid  flush 
with  the  ground  before  steps,  walls,  trees  and 
other  obstacles.  When  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  is  gained  we  try  to  arrange  to  send 
the  men  home  for  a  week  or  so  to  see  their 
friends,  before  acquiring  the  occupation  which 
is  to  be  their  livelihood. 

"Every  man  here  spends  two  and  a  half 
hours    a    day    in    studying    Braille-reading    and 


writing  and  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  Those 
who  were  formerly  shorthand-typists  are  mas- 
tering a  condensed  form  of  Braille,  which 
they  take  down  on  a  Braille  shorthand- 
machine,  and  transcribe  from  the  tape  to  the 
typewriter.      Each    man    is    fitted    out    with    a 


Queen  Alexandra,  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Esq.,   and  a 
Blinded  Soldier 


typewriter  when  he  leaves  St.  Dunstan's,  so 
gifts  of  machines  or  money  to  buy  them  are 
welcome.  Training  in  most  subjects  occupies 
about  six  months.  Some  of  the  first-comers 
are  now  being  established  in  their  new  outside 
world  as  carpenters,  poultry-farmers,  mat-and- 
basket-makers,  cobblers,  and  so  on,  thus  mak- 
ing way  for  fresh  drafts  from  the  hospitals. 

"Massage  is  an  occupation  in  which  the  blind 
arc  wonderfully  successful,  and  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  in  Great  Portland  Street,  which 
is  equipped  with  a  special  gymnasium,  contain- 
ing skeleton  and  models  for  the  scientific 
training  of  masseurs,  many  of  the  soldiers  are 
acquiring  the  art. 

"Our  newest  idea  is  to  make  divers  of  likely 
men  with  mechanical  training.  This  is  clearly 
a  job  for  the  blind  man,  since  the  diver  who 
builds    piers    and    breakwaters    works    in    the 


A  favorite  pasttime  of  the  blinded  soldiers  at  St.   Dunstan's 


dark.  Moreover,  the  diver  is  one  of  the  best 
paid  of  workmen.  An  attendant  looks  after 
him  while  down  below  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  surface." 

Then  Mr.  Pearson,  using  his  stick,  conducted 
this  writer  very  successfully  through  the  spa- 
cious common-room  into  the  Braille  and  type- 
writing class-room  ;  thence  by  way  of  the  ter- 
race to  the  grounds  to  see  the  workshops, 
where  great  activity  and  skill  were  exempli- 
fied in  feats  of  carpentry,  boot-repairing,  door- 
mat and  basket-making.  After  examining  a 
beautifully  finished  poultry  "foster-mother,"  a 
carpenter's  bench  with  cupboards,  an  expand- 
ing table,  a  wooden  tea-tray,  picture-frames 
and  many  other  creations  of  the  blind  magi- 
cians, we  made  our  way  to  the  poultry-farming 
quarter.  Here,  aided  by  the  arrangement  of 
gates  and  pens,  railings  and  coops,  a  blind 
man  of  the  capable  soldier  type  soon  learns 
how  to  catch  fowls,  drive  them  from  one  plot 


to  another,  collect  the  eggs,  and  so  on.  A 
lesson  in  fowl-trussing  was  going  on  in  a  shed. 

The  favorite  recreation  during  the  summer 
was  rowing  on  the  lake.  This  exercise  is  now 
being  replaced  by  push-ball,  specially  arranged 
for  blind  players ;  while  indoors  dancing  had 
been  taken  up  with  great  verve  and  enjoy- 
ment by  the  men,  and  by  eager  girls,  who  ask 
"for  the  pleasure."  The  blinded  officers  sleep 
at  21,  Portland  Place,  a  house  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  but  they 
go  to  St.  Dunstan's  for  training.  Swimming  is 
another  joy,  and  the  soldiers  have  been 
granted  the  use  of  the  Marylebone  Baths  for 
an  hour  on  three  days  a  week.  Mr.  Pearson 
remarked  upon  the  curious  coincidence  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  English  soldiers  at 
St.  Dunstan's  in  October  were  Lancashire 
men.  There  were  also  a  number  of  Scots  and 
Irishmen,  and  two  from  gallant  little  Wales. — 
The  London  Graphic,  Dec.  4th,  1915. 

See    Vol.    9,    p.    39. 


$300,000  FOR  NEW  BUILDINGS,  TEXAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


If  in  the  past  the  State  has  done  by  its  blind 
children  as  well  as  it  knew,  in  the  future  it  is 
going  to  do  as  well  as  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced experts  know.  It  began  to  be  recalled 
a  few  years  ago  that  progress  in  the  education 
and  care  of  the  blind  had  gone  beyond  what 
Texas  was  able  to  offer  with  its  present  equip- 
ment, hence  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  ap- 
propriating $300,000  for  an  entirely  new  plant. 
Hence  the  city  of  Austin's  donation  of  a  fine 


large  tract  of  seventy-live  acres. for  the  purpose 
just  north  of  the  city. 

And  now  the  State's  architect,  Atlee  B. 
Ayres  of  San  Antonio,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  of  inspection  to  the  most  advanced 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  East,  and  gives  it 
out  that  Texas  will  not  be  behind  any  of 
them.  Texas'  school  will  be  abreast  of  the 
most  approved  thought  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time. 
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It  is  practically  certain  that  what  is  known 
as  the  cottage  system — as  distinguished  from 
the  dormitory  or  "congregate"  system — will  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Ayres  will  submit  sketches  to 
Governor  Ferguson  within  a  few  days,  and  if 
he  approves,  work  of  drawing  up  the  plan  will 
proceed  at  once.  Incidentally,  the  Governor  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  projected  new  school,  and 
about  the  cottage  feature. 

Three  of  the  best  schools  which  Mr.  Ayres 
visited  are  "cottage"  schools.  The  best  of  the 
three,  that  at  Watertown,  near  Boston,  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago  after  Director  Allen 
had  toured  Europe  and  studied  the  best  institu- 
tions on  that  side  of  the  water.  Other  cottage 
schools  are  at  Baltimore  and  near  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Ayres  visited  the  New  York  and  Louisiana 
State  schools. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  fifteen 
buildings,  eight  of  which  are  to  be  "cottages" 
for  the  housing  of  the  students  and  their 
teachers.  There  will  be  four  cottages  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls,  each  accommodating  thirty 
people.  Others  will  be  erected  as  they  are 
needed.  The  present  enrollment  of  the  school 
is  240.  The  cottages  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  with  the  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  on 
the  second  floor.  On  the  first  will  be  the 
dining  room,  reception  room,  parlor,  matron's 
room,  etc.  Four  instructors  will  live  in  each 
cottage  with  the  students. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  that  there 
will  be  less  danger  from  fire,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  home  atmos- 
phere. Life  in  the  school  will  lose  its  institu- 
tional character. 

The  main  building  is  to  contain  sixteen  class 
rooms,  the  administrative  offices,  an  auditorium 
to  seat  500  persons,  a  smaller  auditorium  or 
class  attendance  room  for  singing  clubs,  debat- 
ing societies,  etc ;  a  library  to  accommodate  the 
12,000  volumes  now  in  the  school  library  and 
others  as  added;  twenty-four  piano  practice 
rooms,  a  piano  tuning  and  repair  room,  manual 
training  department,  including  rooms  for  type- 
writing, telegraphy  and  various   other  manual 


branches ;  gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  swimming 
pool,  space  for  May  pole  dances,  etc. 

There  will  be  a  kindergarten  building,  super- 
intendent's house,  powerhouse,  laundry,  infirm- 
ary, garage  and  storehouse. 

The  institution  will  be  planned  to  accommo- 
date 250  students,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that 
additions  can  easily  be  made  as  needed.  The 
school  near  Boston  cost  $1,000,000,  according  to 
Mr.  Ayres,  and  accommodates  300  pupils. 

It  is  expected  that  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion will  start  during  the  early  part  of  1916. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  plans  being 
evolved  by  those  in  authority  declare  that  the 
state  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  Austin  will  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  institution.  It  is 
believed  that  life  for  the  blind,  both  in  school 
and  in  after  years,  will  be  greatly  enriched,  and 
competition  with  the  world  made  easier  for 
them  by  means  of  the  new,  modern  institution. 
— (From  The  Austin  Tribune,  Nov.  17,  1915.) 

The  property  given  by  the  city  of  Austin  is 
valued  at  $15,000.  The  equipment  of  the  pres- 
ent school,  worth  $55,000,  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely transferred  to  the  new  buildings.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  confidently  expect  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $200,000  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  plans  that  have  been  drawn 
for  the  new  school. 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  HAS  HAPPENED 

A  Chinese  typewriter  has  been  invented.  It 
has  4,200  characters.  It  has  only  three  keys. 
It  can  make  50,000  letters  or  characters  by 
combination  of  the  basic  4,200.  It  is  still  a 
crude  affair,  but  workable  and  perfected  mod- 
els are  under  way.  To  write  a  letter  you  turn 
a  cylinder  upon  which  are  the  4,200  characters 
until  the  right  one  comes  opposite  the  key- 
word of  the  guide  on  another  cylinder.  After 
striking  the  printing  key  just  as  on  an  Amer- 
ican machine,  you  begin  a  still  hunt  for  the 
next  character  which  you  are  to  print — and  so 
on  while  reason  lasts. — The  Christian  Herald. 


HARRY  BRINKGRIEVE  AND  HIS  FLOWERS 


Stricken  with  blindness  three  years  ago  after 
twenty  years  of  work  as  a  florist,  deprived  of 
his  occupation  for  years  and  re-educating  his 
faculties  so  that  he  might  renew  his  early  call- 
ing— that,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Harry 
Brinkgrieve,  who  now  raises  some  of  the  hand- 
somest and  finest  chrysanthemums  on  his 
place  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

After  becoming  blind  he  realized  that  he 
must,  first  of  all,  educate  his  sense  of  touch. 
He  went  about  this  systematically,  first  learn- 
ing cane-seating,  then  simpler  forms  of  weav- 
ing, and,  finally,  when  his  fingers  had  become 
trained  to  act  as  a  medium  for  conveying  to 
his  brain  the  mental  picture  formerly  produced 
by  sight,  he  took  up  and  mastered  the  Braille 
system  of  finger  reading  for  the  blind. 

During  all  this  time  he  would  never  for  a 
minute  admit  that  he  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  former  work,  and  all  his  study  was 
done  with  this  object  in  view.  Although  main- 
taining that  his  capability  as  a  florist  was  un- 
injured, he  nevertheless  first  made  sure  that 
he  could  rely  upon  his  sense  of  touch  through 
these  studies  and  tasks.  Then  came  a  time 
when  he  decided  that  his  sightlessness  should 
not  handicap  him  and  he  secured  employment 
with  a  well-known  Boston  florist  to  whom  he 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  Here  he  took  charge 
of  the  potting  and  transplaning  of  a  large 
consignment  of  Dutch  bulbs,  which  he  learned 
to  do  when  a  boy  in  Holland. 

But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  He  thought 
his  best  chance  lay  in  having  a  greenhouse 
of  his  own,  and  asked  only  the  opportunity  to 
prove  it.  Finally  his  hopes  were  realized  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a   few  old   friends   and 


a  number  of  new  ones,  met  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  he 
planned  and  built  a  place  for  himself. 

The  greenhouse  was  completed  last  spring 
and  the  young  slips  for  the  chrysanthemum 
crop  were  set  out  early  in  July.  Today  at  his 
place  of  business  on  East  Glenwood  avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  one  finds  a  very  busy  man  work- 
ing in  the  most  modern  and  neatest  of  green- 
houses and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  gold 
which  their  owner  estimates  would  make  fully 
6000  chrysanthemum  blossoms  if  plucked.  Or 
he  might  be  found  in  the  front  of  his  building 
in  the  sorting  room  with  a  large  pile  of  the 
flowers  arranged  before  him  separating  them 
according  to  size  and  form  and  tying  them  in 
bunches,  preparatory  to  sending  them  to  the 
city  to  be  sold. 

With  some  assistance  he  built  the  framework 
for  his  building — and  with  the  help  of  a  friend, 
a  plumber  who  at  the  time  needed  work,  he 
installed  the  heating  plant  and  piped  the  whole 
of  the  greenhouse.  He  tends  his  plants  alone, 
weeding,  cutting  back  the  buds  that  remaining 
blooms  may  be  larger,  wiring  the  plants  and 
cutting  and  sorting  the  flowers.  He  goes  to 
Boston  several  times  a  week  and  calls  on  his 
trade  and  through  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  he  has  worked  up  quite  a 
retail  business  as  well  as  his  business  with  the 
retail  florists. 

When  his  flowers  have  finished  blossoming 
some  time  in  mid-winter,  Brinkgrieve  intends 
making  use  of  his  beds  to  raise  hothouse  let- 
tuce and  still  later  in  the  spring  to  raise  a 
forced  crop  of  early  tomatoes  for  the  local 
markets.  This  he  says  is  merely  to  keep  the 
investment  paying  for  itself  and  for  the  up- 
keep, and  that  he  intends  making  the  flowers 
his  specialty. —  (From  The  Herald,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1915.) 
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A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By   THOMAS   H.    HAINES,   M.   D.,   Ph.    D.,    Professor   of  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University;  Clinical  Director, 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


Thomas  H.  Haines 


During  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  1915, 
the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pupils  of 
the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  were  given 
mental  examinations. 
These  were  conducted 
by  Miss  Alida  C.  Bowler 
and  the  writer.  The 
study  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  R. 
B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of 
the  classes  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  and  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  Supt.  Maurer 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
and  with  that  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration.  Mr.  Irwin  feels,  in  his 
work,  the  imperative  necessity  of  mental  tests 
adapted  to  the  blind,  so  that  blind  children 
can  be  sorted  out  by  the  methods  approved 
and  in  current  use  among  seeing  children. 
Superintendent  Maurer  feels  a  strong  need 
for  the  same  kind  of  tests,  which  will  enable 
him  and  his  workers  to  recognize  inherent 
mental  defects,  both  among  the  pupils  and 
among  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
school.  So  the  object  of  this  survey  has  been 
a  double  one.  It  was  primarily  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  mental  tests 
for  the  blind,  and  secondarily,  of  affording 
mental  classification  of  the  population  under 
investigation. 

NEW    TESTS 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure,  therefore, 
was  to  find  tests  of  mentality  suitable  for  sub- 
stitution for  such  tests  on  the  Binet  and  other 
scales  as  were  ill-adapted  to,  or  impossible 
of  administration  to  the  blind.  Such  tests  as 
the  "pictures,"  which  were  employed  by  Binet 
are  manifestly  of  this  class  ;  and  there  is  no 
ready  substitute  parallel  with  this  test.  One 
cannot  make  a  tactual  picture  or  an  auditory 
pic:  ure  which  can  be  described  and  inter- 
preted. Mr.  [rwin's  suggestion  of  a  box  con- 
taining a  number  of  familiar  objects  was 
adopted  as  a   fair  substitute   for  the  enumera- 


tion in  pictures,  which  is  given  as  a  three- 
year  old  test  on  the  Binet  scale.  Likewise  for 
the  comparison  of  two  lines  of  different 
lengths,  a  four-year  old  test  (Binet),  there 
was  substituted  the  comparison  of  two  sticks, 
4  and  6  cm.  in  length.  These  are  put  into  the 
two  hands  of  the  subject  and  he  is  asked  to 
give  to  the  examiner  the  long  one  of  the  two. 
The  blind  child  cannot  copy  a  square  (Binet, 
five  years)  or  a  diamond  (Binet,  seven  years). 
Nor  can  he  follow  the  test  which  Binet  has 
called  "Resisting  Suggestions,"  as  given  to  a 
seeing  child.  The  procedure  in  this  test  is 
to  show  the  child,  in  succession,  three  cards, 
on  each  of  which  are  two  lines  of  different 
lengths.  In  each  case,  the  right  hand  line  is 
the  longer.  Then  without  intermission  or 
change  in  procedure,  three  other  cards,  con- 
taining pairs  of  lines  of  equal  length,  are  sub- 
panied  the  earlier  unequal  pairs — namely, 
mitted  with  the  same  request  as  has  accom- 
"Show  me  the  longer  line."  If,  in  the  last 
three  cases,  the  child  says  the  right  is  the 
longer,  he  fails  to  resist  the  suggestion.  If, 
however,  he  says  either  that  the  two  are 
equal  or  that  the  left  line  is  the  longer,  he 
does  resist  the  suggestion.  For  this  test  Mr. 
Irwin  has  proposed  a  substitute,  adapted  to 
the  blind,  which  uses  wooden  cubes.  The  first 
three  pairs,  placed  one  pair  at  a  time  in  the 
two  hands  of  the  blind  subject,  are  unequal 
in  size.  They  are  15  mm.,  22  mm.,  29  mm. 
and  36  mm.  in  size.  One  first  takes  the  22  mm. 
and  15  mm.  cubes  and  places  them  in  the  two 
hands  of  the  subject,  the  large  one  in  the 
right  hand,  and  says  to  him,  "Give  me  the 
large  cube."  Then  the  29  mm.  and  22  mm. 
cubes  arc  used  in  the  same  way.  Then  the 
36  mm.  and  29  mm.  cubes.  The  examiner 
then  proceeds  to  put  one  36  mm.  cube  in  each 
hand  with  the  same  question,  "Give  me  the 
large  cube."  This  is  repeated  two  times, 
making   three    trials    with    the    equal    blocks. 

Further  regular  Binet  tests,  impossible  for 
the  blind,  are:  (1)  "choosing  the  prettier  of 
two  outlines  of  faces";  (2)  "pointing  out 
missing  features  in  faces";  (3)  "drawing 
from    memory";    (4)    "counting   stamps";    and 
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(5)  "naming-  colors."  For  "choosing  the 
prettier  of  two  pictures"  a  tactual  substitute 
was  suggested — choosing  which  feels  the  nicer 
of  two  pieces  of  fabric,  silk  and  serge,  for 
example.  Some  entirely  new  tests  were  sug- 
gested. Goddard's  Adaptation  Board  was 
used  by  procedure  recommended  by  Pintner. 
The  Size-Weight  Illusion  was  also  suggested 
by  Dr.  Goddard.  The  Knox  Lines,  as  revised 
by  Dr.  Pintner,  Ohio  State  University,  were 
used  by  substituting  pencil  and  fingers  for  the 
cubes.  Orientation  tests  were  made,  such  as 
(~[)  having  the  child  touch  the  examiner's 
right  hand,  and  (2)  when  faced  toward  a 
given  point  of  the  compass  and  told,  e.  g., 
that  he  was  facing  north,  he  was  asked  to 
point  to  the  east,  west  and  south.  Reversing 
a  series  of  digits  spoken  slowly  by  the  ex- 
aminer was  carried  on,  from  three  up  to  six. 
(Terman.)  Several  other  tests  suggested  by 
Terman  were  placed  provisionally  on  the 
Year   Scale    for  the   Blind. 

POINT     SCALE    FOR     MEASURING     MENTAL     ABILITY 
OF    THE   BLIND 

Professor  Yerkes  of  Harvard  University  has 
propo>ed,  with  Bridges,  what  he  has  called 
a  Point  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Intelli- 
gence. This  scale  rates  the  intelligence  of  an 
individual  by  the  score  he  makes  on  twenty 
different  tests,  the  greatest  possible  score  be- 
ing one  hundred.* 

YYe  modified  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale,  so  as  to  constitute  of  it  a  scale  for 
measuring  the  mental  ability  of  the  blind 
There  appear  on  our  sheet  twenty-two  tests 
and  the  greatest  number  of  possible  credits 
allowed  sum  up  to  one  hundred.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  order  of  the  tests  will  be  changed 

*By  testing  a  large  number  of  school  children, 
ranging  from  the  ages  of  four  to  fifteen,  inclusive, 
the  average  of  the  scores  of  the  children  of  a  given 
age  is  assumed  to  be  the  normal  attainment  for  that 
age.  The  striking  advantages  of  this  plan  of  mental 
measurements  are  these:  it  simplifies  the  procedure 
of  a  preliminary  mental  examination,  the  whole  ex- 
amination being  made  possible  in  thirty  minutes;  it 
makes  the  comparative  study  of  the  attainments  of 
different  sexes,  races  and  ages  of  children,  a  very 
simple  matter;  but  first  among  its  advantages  must 
be  rated  the  constant  corrections  which  the  use  of 
the  Scale  makes  upon  itself.  Every  child  examined 
contributes  to  t'^e  validity  of  the  normal  attained  by 
averaging  all  who  are  of  his  age.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  tests  on  this  scale  are  not  adminis- 
trable  to  the  Blind  or  the  Deaf.  Were  this  the 
case  we  could  at  once  have  valuable  information 
upon  the  relative  rates  of  development  of  intelligence 
of  deaf  and  of  blind  as  compared  with  hearing  and 
with  seeing  children.  The  advantages  above  enumer- 
ated appeal  to  the  writer  as  being  sufficient  to  recom 
mend  the  adaptation  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point 
Scale   for   use    with   the    blind. 


and  that  the  credit  allowed  will  be  altered 
as  more  data  are  accumulated.  We  have, 
however,  in  this  scale,  a  measuring  instru- 
ment which  measures  more  quickly  and  more 
accurately.! 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    BLIND 

For  purposes  of  practical  procedure,  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  school  population  into 
four  classes,  this  grouping  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  vision  and  the  date  of  origin 
of  blindness.  We  considered  as  blind  only 
those  children  who  are  cither  totally  blind 
or  can  see  only  light  and  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  by  sight.  This  group  con- 
stituted what  we  may  call  Croup  I,  of  which 
there  were  eighty-four.  Group  II  consisted 
of  such  children  as  were  equally  blind  but 
had  lost  their  sight  at,  or  later  than,  five 
years  of  age.  Of  these  there  were  fourteen 
Group  III  consisted  of  those  having  better 
vision,  being  able  to  see  some  objects,  and 
for  the  most  part  able  to  see  22  mm.  black 
cubes  lying  on  white  paper  upon  the  table  in 
front  of  them.  Of  this  group  there  were 
over  fifty.  Group  IV  consisted  of  such  par- 
tially blind  persons  as  had  sufficient  vision  to 
take  the  tests  regularly  adapted  to  persons 
with  normal  vision.  For  the  most  part, 
these  persons  were  unable  to  read  ordinary 
print  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  acquire 
the  means  of  reading  afforded  to  the  blind. 
Of  this  group  there  were   seventy-six. 

For  the  purpose  of  standardizing  tests  for 
the  blind  we  feel  warranted  in  using  only 
such  results  as  were  obtained  from  Group  I, 
and  onlv  such  of  those  as  appeared,  both  from 
the  examination  and  from  the  teachers'  re- 
ports, to  be  normal  blind  children.  This  last 
criterion  cuts  down  the  group  of  eighty-four 
to  fifty-eight;  so  that  we  have  out  of  the 
school  population  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 


fit  was  our  practice  during  these  examinations, 
first,  to  get  from  the  child  his  name,  home  address, 
date  of  birth,  number  of  years  in  the  institution, 
his  nationality,  school  grade,  and  the  degree  of  his 
blindness,  whether  or  not  he  was  blind  at  birth,  and 
if  not,  at  what  age  he  became  blind  and  the  cause 
of  his  blindness.  We  then  proceeded  to  administer 
the  tests  of  the  Point  Scale  for  the  Blind, — and — to 
save  time, — we  recorded  the  results  of  these  tests, 
both  upon  the  Point  Scale  sheet  and  the  Year  Scale 
sheet.  We  then  proceeded  to  fill  in  his  record  for 
other  tests  on  the  Year  Scale  in  order  to  discover 
his  basal  year  and  the  total  number  of  credits  the 
subject  could  secure  above  that  year.  This  last  is 
the  common  procedure  of  all  mental  examiners  who 
follow  the  lines  suggested  by  Binet  and  revised  by 
Goddard. 
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four  only  fifty-eight  children  whom  we  may 
consider  blind  children  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

NORMAL   RETARDATION    OF   THE   BLIND   IN    SCHOOL 

In  estimating  the  development  of  the  in- 
telligence of  a  blind  person,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized at  once  that  these  blind  children  as 
compared  with  seeing  children  come  later  to 
school. 

Table  I. 

Average   Ages  in   May    of   Children   Starting 

Grades  in  Previous  Sept. 

Ohio  State  School  for         Grade  School  of 

the  Blind  Columbus,  O. 

No.  Av.  Age  No.  Av.  Age 

Grade.              Av.  Yrs.  Mos.     Av.  Yrs.  Mos. 

1 23  9-11  38  7-  1 

II 16  10-5  42  8-6 

III 23  11-10  22  9-  6 

IV 24  13-2  45  11-  0 

V 18  14-4  36  12-0 

VI 20  15-4  36  12-10 

VII .     22  16-7  36  14-0 

VIII 20  18-9  43  14-10 

4th  H.  S 13  20-  9 

Table  II. 
Average   Ages   in  May   of   Children   Starting 
Grades  in  Previous  Sept.,  With  Elimination 
of   the  Feeble-Minded  and   the  Subnormal. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Average  Age. 
Grade.  No.  Averaged.        Yrs.  Mos. 

1 8  9-5 

II 11  10-4 

III 14  11-2 

IV 14  12-2 

V .     13  13-2 

VI 16  15-1 

VII 12  14-11 

VIII 10  17-  6 

Table  I  presents  for  comparison  the  aver- 
age ages,  by  grades,  of  the  children  of  this 
school  and  the  children  of  an  average  school 
of  the  city  of  Columbus.  It  is  seen  at  once 
that  the  entrance  age  for  the  blind  is  more 
than  2^2  years  later.  The  blind  child  near 
the  end  of  his  first  year  of  school  averages 
nearly  ten  years  of  age,  whereas  the  seeing 
child,  of  the  same  grade  at  the  same  time  in 
the  year,  averages  seven  years  and  one  month. 
The  second  grade  blind  child  is  two  years 
older  than  the  second  grade  seeing  child.  This 
goes  along  through  the  grades  increasing  a 
little  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  In  the  sixth 
the  advance  in  age  of  the  blind  over  the  see- 
ing child  is  2J/2  years,  and  in  the  eighth  it  is 


nearly  four  years.  Even  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  evident  abnormality  of  many 
of  these  blind  children  and  eliminate  all  those 
whom  we  classed  as  either  feeble-minded  or 
subnormal,  the  average  ages  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren continue  to  be  from  one  to  two  years 
above  those  of  children  of  the  corresponding 
grades  in  the  regular  school.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  II. 

RESULTS    OF    MENTAL    EXAMINATION  : 

For  the  secondary  and  practical  object  had 
in  view  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion examined,  we  found  several  definitely 
feeble-minded  amongst  the  population.  There 
were  twenty-one,  or  over  9%  of  the  school 
population  concerning  whom  there  seem  to 
be  no  reasonable  debate ;  they  were  clearly 
feeble-minded  persons. — morons,  ranging  from 
eight  to  about  eleven  years  in  mental  develop- 
ment, and,  in  every  case,  so  well  advanced  in 
years  that  there  was  no  probability  of  mental 
development  going  beyond  the  point  then  at- 
tained. We  classed  as  subnormal,  a  much 
larger  group, — sixty-one,  or  over  27%  of  the 
school  population.  Some  of  these  persons 
were  so  young  that  it  seemed  the  part  of 
prudence  to  call  them  subnormal  rather  than 
defective,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  develop 
mentally.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  was  the 
individual  both  under  twelve  years  of  age  and 
found  retarded,  by  test,  four  years  in  mental 
development.  Other  persons  were  much  older, 
near  twenty  years  of  age,  but,  by  the  tests, 
exhibited  performances  expected  of  twelve 
or  thirteen-year  olds.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
these  persons  will  ever  develop  to  what,  in 
ordinary  life,  we  consider  the  attainment  of 
average  intelligence.  They  were  dullards  in 
school ;  "sitters"  they  are  called  at  some  in- 
stitutions ;  mere  absorbers,  quite  incapable  of 
initiative,  and  not  very  good  at  absorbing. 
Some  of  these  subnormals  were  probably  re- 
tarded because  of  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  some  few  because  of  lack  of 
training  in  the  English  language,  having  come 
from  homes  where  foreign  languages  were 
spoken  exclusively.  This  leaves,  of  the  total 
population  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pupils,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  whom  we 
feel  warranted  in  considering  normal  in  in- 
telligence. Probably  most  of  those  whom  we 
class  as  subnormal,  certainly  most  of  those 
subnormals  who  are  practically  blind,  (that 
is,  who  do  not  belong  to  our  Group  IV — per- 
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sons  who  have  sufficient  vision  for  everything 
but  reading),  these  persons  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  education  especially  adapted  to 
the  blind  during  their  educational  periods. 
But  it  is  a  grave  question  as  to  what  amount 
of  profit  they  can  be  expected  to  derive  from 
ordinary  school  room  practice  in  what  we 
may  call  formal  education.  These  persons  are 
evidently  held  back  from  the  High  School  in 
large  numbers.  As  an  illustration,  when  we 
come  to  eliminate  the  subnormals  and  the 
feeble-minded,  it  will  be  noted  by  compari- 
sons of  tables  I  and  II,  that  we  have  remain- 
ing in  the  8th  grade,  as  normal,  only  ten  of 
the  twenty  who  are  there  enrolled.  There  is 
serious  doubt  that  these  other  ten  persons 
who  are  "sitting  and  absorbing,"  some  of  them 
year  after  year  in  the  same  grade,  are  deriv- 
ing anything  of  value  to  themselves  from  the 
procedure.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  waste  of 
time  both  for  the  teacher  and  themselves,  to 
keep  them  in  regular  school  work? 

These  persons,  as  well  as  the  subnormals  all 
along  the  line,  should  be  trained  for  useful 
occupation.  This  is  the  road  to  their  greatest 
usefulness  to  themselves  and  others,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  greatest  happiness  for  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  grade  all 
but  eight  of  the  children  enrolled  are  either 
feeble-minded  or  subnormal.  Concerning  the 
remaining  fifteen  children,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  should  all  be  turned  directly  to  man- 
ual work.  Many  of  them  have  come  quite 
late  to  their  first  school  work.  It  is  a  wholly 
new  life  to  them,  and  they  should  be  given 
time  to  make  the  adjustment.  We  may  cer- 
tainly expect,  however,  with  the  blind  child  as 
with  the  seeing — that  with  good  native  intel- 
ligence, even  though  he  does  come  two  or 
three  years  late  to  school,  he  will  quickly  make 
up  what  he  has  lost  and  tend  to  gain  the 
school  standing  proper  to  his  age.  The  child 
who  does  not  do  this  causes  grave  suspicion 
to  arise  that  he  is  not  equipped  with  grey  mat- 
ter in  his  brains  which  would  enable  him  to 
do  the  work  as  the  average  child  does  it. 

Concerning  the  definitely  defective  or 
feeble-minded,  of  whom  we  find  twenty-one,  it 
is  true  here  as  in  the  ordinary  school,  that 
every  such  child  is  an  undue  burden  and 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  normal  children  of  the 
grade.  To  keep  him  in  the  school  with  nor- 
mal children  is  an  injustice  to  all  parties  con- 


cerned. It  is  unjust  to  him  because  he  is  not 
making  the  progress  of  which  he  is  capable. 
At  his  level  of  mental  development,  there  is 
no  appeal  to  his  interest  in  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  school  room.  He  cannot  understand 
it,  so  why  should  he  be  interested?  And,  if 
he  is  not  interested,  how  can  the  work  furnish 
him  means  for  growth  ?  What  such  a  child 
is  interested  in  is  work  of  a  manual  sort. 
What  is  true  of  us  all  is  true  of  a  defective 
child  in  an  extraordinary  degree, — education 
of  the  brain  cells  comes  through  use  of  the 
hands,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  keep  him  idling  away 
his  time  through  the  formative  period  of  his 
life.  Such  information  and  education  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  get,  must  come  to  him 
while  he  is  young.  For  such  a  child  special 
education  afforded  at  an  institution  for  men- 
tal defectives  is  more  advantageous  than  what 
he  can  get  at  an  institution  designed  for  the 
education  of  the  normal  blind  child.  To  be 
sure  if  blind  children  and  deaf  children  are 
sent  to  institutions  for  the  training  of  the 
feeble-minded,  these  institutions  will  have  to 
provide  means  of  communication,  and  educa- 
tion in  means  of  communication  for  the  deaf 
and  for  the  blind.  The  situation  demands 
either  that  this  be  done  and  that  such  chil- 
dren be  removed  from  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind,  or  that  these  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  make  special  pro- 
vision for  education  through  the  hands,  in 
so  far  as  they  can  profit  by  it,  for  the  deaf 
feeble-minded   and  the  blind   feeble-minded. 

RETARDATION    OF    THE    BLIND 

As  indicated  above,  the  blind  child  seems  to 
be  one  year  or  more  behind  his  seeing  brother 
in  the  regular  school.  But  this  retardation, 
which  is  greatest  at  the  entrance  upon  school 
work,  because  the  blind  child  who  has  to  go 
away  to  a  state  institution  is  kept  at  home 
much  longer  than  the  normal  child  who  can 
go  to  a  nearby  day-school, — this  child,  enter- 
ing two  or  three  years  late  tends  to  make  up 
some  of  the  lost  time,  and  the  general  im- 
pression gained  from  acquaintance  with  the 
school  population  is  that  the  normal  blind 
child  is  very  much  like  the  normal  seeing  child. 
The  writer  sees  no  reason  for  considering  the 
blind  child  as  such  to  be  subnormal. 

Some  workers  with  the  deaf  are  inclined  to 
rate  all  congenitally  deaf  children  as  subnor- 
mal  because    of    the    difficulty    of    establishing 
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in  early  life  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tion with  them.  Whether  this  rating  is  true 
or  not,  this  same  cause  of  retardation  does 
not  apply  to  the  blind  infant  and  child,  since 
he  may  be  as  alert  to  the  influences  of  articu- 
late speech  as  any  infant  or  child  is. 

If  he  has  a  normal  nervous  system,  he 
inevitably  obtains  through  conversation  with 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  others  about 
him,  practically  all  of  that  which  goes  to  make 
up  what  we  call  intelligence  in  the  ordinary 
human  being.  And  when  he  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  formal  education  he  will  ap- 
proximate the  performance  of  the  seeing 
child  who  has  been  deprived,  like  himself,  of 
school  advantages  until  an  unusually  late 
period.  This  we  believe  the  blind  child  does 
in  so  far  as  he  is  ratable  as  normal. 

STANDARDIZATION    OF  TESTS 

Without  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  results 
obtained  with  these  blind  children  with  re- 
sults with  normal  seeing  children,  which  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
results  of  tests  with  the  blind  children  of  this 
institution  seem  to  bear  out  the  facts  just 
stated.  We  find  again  and  again  that  regular 
Binet  tests  adapted  to  the  blind  show  a  75 
per  cent,  credit,  some  of  them  at  the  same 
age  as  with  seeing  children,  and  some  one  or 
two  years  later.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
have  a  considerable  accumulation  of  results  of 
tests  administered  to  blind  children  before  any 
standards  can  be  set.  These  are  simply  ob- 
served facts,  or  tendencies,  coming  out  of  our 
examinations  of  fifty-eight  normal  blind  chil- 
dren. The  Point  Scale  for  the  Blind  has 
likewise  presented  results  for  this  limited 
number  of  children, — tests  quite  definitely 
paralleling  the  results  obtained  with  some  five 
hundred  children  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Taking  the  72  per  cent,  of  Yerkes  Point 
Scale  credits,  which  we  have  used  on  our 
Point  Scale  for  the  Blind,  we  find  upon  com- 
parison  of  the  attainments  of  these  fifty-eight 
children,  that  they  made  a  fairly  regular  curve 
of  increase  year  by  year  from  7  to  15  in- 
clusive, and  that  these  percentages  attained 
are  very  closely  parallel  to  the  results  ob- 
tained  in    Cambridge   with   seeing  children. 


The  primary  object  of  presenting  the  results 
of  this  survey  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  persons  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  mental  examinations  and  who 
have  access  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and  also  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  superintendents  and 
principals  who  have  charge  of  blind  children, 
with  the  hope  of  arousing  interest  in  collect- 
ing more  data  so  that  we  may  have  such  an 
accumulation  of  results  as  will  make  our  stand- 
ards reliable  for  the  mental  testing  of  the 
blind.  The  writer  is  prepared  to  furnish 
record  blanks  of  both  the  Point  Scale  and  the 
Year  Scale,  to  any  qualified  physician  or  psy- 
chologist who  will  undertake  to  follow  the 
instructions  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  re- 
sults  obtained. 

Such  co-operation  is  hereby  invited,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  appeal  to  any  and  all  persons 
having  charge  of  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren will  be  at  once  strong  and  urgent, — that 
they  may  see  herein  a  definite  gain  to  the 
educational  work  of  their  own  institutions  and 
also  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  individual  children  will  make 
for  increased  efficiency  in  the  education 
of  the  individual  and  in  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  school.  At  the  same  time, 
we  hope  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  all 
workers  for  the  blind  will  be  aided  in  their 
work  by  the  production  of  standards  and  stan- 
dardized tests  of  the  intelligence  of  blind 
persons.  While  the  study  is  an  interesting- 
psychological  investigation  into  the  mental 
processes  of  a  special  class  of  sense  defec- 
tives, it  has,  at  the  same  time,  these  two  very 
practical  points  to  recommend  it :  Such  a 
study  of  any  institution  makes  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution,  and  it  perfects  the 
mechanism  for  future  mental  examination  of 
the  blind. — a  permanent  contribution  to 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  training  of  blind 
persons. 

See  Vol.  9,  p.  27,  29;  Vol.  S,  p.  83,  91,  95;  Vol.  2, 
p.    77. 


A  detailed  statement  of  this  work,  with  a  revised 
Point  Scale  record  sheet  and  full  instructions  for 
giving  the  tests  is  to  he  found  in  a  forthcoming  num- 
ber of  the  Psychological  Review  Monograph  Supple- 
ments, entitled,  "Mental  Measurements  of  the  Blind, 
a  Provisional  Point  Scale  and  data  for  a  Year 
Scale." — Thomas    Tl.    Haines. 


CHARLES  A.  STIX,  President  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 


THE  MISSOURI  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Governor  Elliott  W.  Major,  of  Missouri, 
appointed,  on  November  30,  1915,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  members  of  the  newly  created 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind :  Charles 
A.  Stix,  president  of  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  (Grand  Leader),  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi River,  has  long  been  actively  identified 
with  public  and  social  service  work.  Mr.  Stix 
has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Civic   League   of   Missouri. 

J.    D.    Perry    Francis,    associated    with    his 
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father,  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  former 
Governor  of  Missouri,  and  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  in  one  of  the  fore- 
most brokerage  firms  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  distinguished  lawyer  and 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Jones  has.  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  been  deeply  interested  and 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  Missouri. 

John  R.  Lyell,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank   of   Shelbina. 

Adolph  Michaels,  who  lost  his  sight  eight 
years  ago.  first  vice  president  of  the  United 
Workers    for    the    Blind      of      Missouri,    and 
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chairman  of  the  publication  committee  of  the 
World  for  the  Blind. 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  held  its  first 
meeting  on  December  14,  in  the  directors'  room 
of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Stix  was  elected  president,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Perry  Francis,  vice  president,  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Jones,  secretary. 


Col.  James  Gay  Butler,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  pre- 
sented and  conferred  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission  about  raising,  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, $12,500,  in  order  to  acquire  a  like  amount 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
would  would  raise  the  same  sum. 


LEGISLATION 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  are  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relative  to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 
notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  bill. 


MISSOURI. 

AN  ACT. 
Creating  a  commission  for  the  blind  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of    such    commission,    fixing   their    term    of 
office  and  defining  their  duties. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

State  of  Missouri,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  five  per- 
sons who  shall  constitute  the  Missouri  com- 
mission for  the  blind.  The  first  appointment 
hereunder  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  this  article  takes  effect,  and  the  govern- 
or shall  designate  two  of  said  appointees  to 
serve  for  a  term  ending  two  years  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  1915,  and  three  to  serve 
for  a  term  ending  four  years  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  1915 ;  thereafter  appointments 
shall  be  made  for  the  full  term  of  four  years. 
All  appointees  hereunder  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  assume  the 
duties  of  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  said  commission  shall 
be  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register 
of  the  blind  persons  within  this  state  and  to 
collate  information  concerning  their  physical 
condition,  cause  of  blindness  and  such  addi- 
tional information  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
commission  in  the  performance  of  its  other 
duties  as  herein  enumerated,  and  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  general  assembly  from 
time  to  time  the  condition  of  the  blind  within 
this  state,  with  its  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  best  method  of   relief   for  the  blind ; 


to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  commission  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  blindness ;  to  establish  and  maintain  at  such 
places  within  this  state  as  the  commission  may 
deem  expedient  shops  and  work-rooms  for  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  capable  of  useful 
labor  and  to  provide  superintendence  and 
other  assistance  therefor  and  instruction  there- 
in ;  to  compensate  the  persons  so  employed  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  the  com- 
mission shall  deem  proper;  to  provide  such 
means  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  blind 
as  the  commission  shall  deem  expedient ;  to 
act  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  employment  for  the  blind  of 
this  state  elsewhere  than  in  the  shops  and 
work-rooms  of  the  commission,  and  to  this 
end  the  commission  is  authorized  to  procure 
and  furnish  materials  and  tools  and  to  furnish 
aid  and  assistance  to  blind  persons  engaged 
in  home  industries  and  to  buy  and  sell  the 
products  of  the  blind  wherever  and  however 
produced  within  this  state ;  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  cost  of  the  food,  raiment  and  shel- 
ter of  deserving  blind  persons  engaged  in 
useful  labor;  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  by  such  means  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  the  commission  may 
deem  expedient,  provided,  however,  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  state 
shall  be  used  for  solely  charitable  purposes; 
the  object  and  purpose  of  this  act  being  to 
encourage  capable  blind  persons  in  the  pursuit 
of  useful  labor  and  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  blindness. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commission  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  use  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
enumerated,    or    any   of   them,    donations    and 
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bequests,  and  is  authorized  to  expend  such 
donations  and  bequests  in  such  manner  as  it 
may  deem  proper  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  donors  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commission  may  adopt  by-laws 
or  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government;  a 
majority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum ;  it  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees  as  it  shall  deem  neces- 
sary and  fix  their  compensation  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation  that  shall  be  made 
by  the  general  assembly;  it  shall  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings,  keep  a  full  record  of  its 
proceedings  and  of  its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Mon- 


day in  January  of  each  biennial  period,  make 
a  full  report  to  the  general  assembly,  present- 
ing a  concise  review  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission for  such  period,  with  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the  blind 
in  this  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  commission 
shall  receive  no  salary  or  other  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  their  traveling  expenses 
and  other  necessary  expense  in  the  perform- 
ance of  tiieir  duties  may  be  allowed  and  paid 
them  out  of  any  funds  that  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  state  for  the  use  of  said  com- 
mission. Approved,  1915. 
(Legislation  continued  on  page  119.) 


A  NEW  VENTURE  IN  POULTRY  RAISING  AT  THE  COLORADO 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 


The  Colorado  School  has  added  as  its  newest 
venture  in  poultry  raising,  eight  Philo  coops. 
There  are  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  town  and  have  not  the  room  for  a  house  and 
yard  for  their  chickens.  It  is  to  teach  these 
something  about  a  form  of  poultry  raising  that 
they  can  use  in  even  a  very  small  back  lot,  that 
the  school  has  taken  up  the  Philo  plan.  The 
school  has  stocked  these  coops  with  six  birds 
each  and  charge  a  monthly  rental  of  10  cents 
per  coop. 

COLORADO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 
EXPERIMENTAL  POULTRY  STATIONS  ASSOCIATION. 
BULLETIN    NUMBER    10,    OCT.    16,    1915. 

The  work  with  the  poultry  is  starting  very 
well  this  year.  The  stations  are  about  full  and 
with  good  care  the  birds  will  soon  begin  laying. 
Mr.  Schif  and  his  force  of  carpenter  appren- 
tices have  made  eight  of  the  Philo  Economy 
Coops,  which  were  made  according  to  plans 
furnished  by  E.  W.  Philo  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  the  originator  of  this  system  of  keeping 
poultry.  Each  coop  is  6  feet  long,  3  feet  wide 
and  27  inches  high.  This  coop  is  designed  to 
accommodate  six  laying  hens,  thus  giving  to 
each  bird  three  square  feet  of  space.  A  par- 
tition divides  the  coop  into  two  compartments 
each  3x3  feet.  The  coop  is  supposed  to  face 
the  south  and  thus  the  birds  get  all  the  possible 
sun  during  the  day  and  are  better  protected 
from  the  north  wind.  If  you  will  examine  the 
coops  with  this  bulletin  in  hand  you  will  be 
better  able  to  follow  the  description  and  pur- 


pose of  each  part  of  the  coop.  In  the  west 
compartment  the  birds  sleep  on  a  roosting 
board  which  has  a  pan  beneath  to  catch  the 
droppings.  In  this  compartment  are  hung  the 
water  fountain,  the  dry  mash,  and  the  shell, 
grit,  and  charcoal  feeders.  Here  also  in  this 
compartment  the  birds  have  their  breakfast. 
You  will  notice  that  the  east  compartment  has 
a  floor  and  this  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
inches  with  straw.  In  this  compartment  also  is 
the  nest.  The  idea  of  the  Philo  system  is  to 
keep  your  fowls  in  such  a  small  space  that  all 
the  surplus  food  over  that  required  to  sustain 
the  body  will  go  into  egg  making.  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  bird  that  runs  loose  on  the  range 
or  in  a  large  yard?  Think  of  all  the  unneces- 
sary exercise  she  takes.  But  you  must  be  very 
careful  to  see  that  your  birds  do  not  become 
lazy,  and  to  this  end  we  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  feeding. 

HOW    TO   FEED. 

In  the  morning  when  you  visit  your  coop, 
raise  the  roof  as  high  as  it  will  go  unless  it 
is  stormy.  Take  out  the  roosting  board  and 
empty  the  droppings  into  a  box ;  put  the  board 
back  in  against  the  back  of  the  house,  put  in 
fresh  water  and  see  that  your  self-feeders  are 
working  well.  Spade  into  the  soil  of  the  east 
compartment  about  one  pint  of  oats.  This  will 
do  for  their  morning  feed  and  will  keep  them 
busy  during  the  forenoon.  At  recess  take  out 
some  scraps  and  feed  on  the  platform  that  you 
have  for  this  purpose.  If  you  can  get  green 
food  throw  it  on  top  of  the  wire  screen  and 
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the  birds  will  eat  all  they  wish  of  it.  This 
makes  a  clean  way  of  feeding  your  green  food. 

In  the  afternoon  about  one  hour  before  dark 
throw  about  a  pint  of  night  ration  into  the 
straw  of  the  east  compartment  and  put  the 
roosting  board  into  position.  Soon  after  sup- 
per you  should  go  out  to  your  coop  and  put 
the  muslin  frame  over  the  west  room  and  lower 
the  roof,  leaving  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  for  October  weather,  and  less  as  it  be- 
comes cooler.  On  very  cold  nights  you  should 
put  muslin  frames  over  both  rooms  and  make 
the  opening  between  roof  and  coop  very  small. 
During  a  severe  storm  you  should  close  the 
roof  tightly.  There  will  always  be  a  ^/g-inch 
space  for  ventilation  even  with  the  roof  closed. 
Later  we  may  tell  you  of  some  of  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  the  Philo  system, 
but  we  have  plenty  to  learn  from  this  bulletin. 

The  water  fountains  that  we  have  are  rather 
small  but  they  fit  well  into  the  corner  and  save 
room.  You  will  probably  have  to  give  fresh 
water  three  times  a  day. 

In  order  to  feed  the  scraps  we  will  have  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  platform  that  we  can  put 
into  the  west  compartment  and  take  out  easily. 
—  (From  The  Colorado  Index,  Nov.  5,  1915.) 

See    Frontispiece    for    illustration    of    Philo 

coops. 

See  Vol.  9,  p.  5;  Vol.  8,  p.  141,  175,  177;  Vol.  7, 
p.   76;   Vol.   4,  p.   169;   Vol.   2,   p.   25,  26. 


coops  as  we  are  from  180  birds  in  the  larger 
sations. —  (From  the  Colorado  Index,  Dec.  3, 
1915.) 


It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  say  much 
about  our  newest  experiment  in  poultry  rais- 
ing. Our  eight  Philo  coops  have  been  stocked 
with  Rhode  Island  Reds.  This  stock  consists  of 
pullets  and  cost  us  $1.00  each.  The  conditions 
are  as  nearly  uniform  as  they  could  be  gotten 
and  the  differences  in  the  success  for  the  year 
of  several  coops  can  be  attributed  pretty  nearly 
to  the  care  and  attention  that  the  several  boys 
and  girls  give  their  stations.  Enthusiasm  and 
interest  is  at  white  heat  and  with  eggs  at  55c 
a  dozen  it  is  like  finding  money  for  those  who 
can  pull  out  3  nice  fresh  eggs  a  day  from  six 
birds.  At  the  present  time,  Dec.  2,  we  are 
receiving  as  many  eggs  from  48  birds  in  Philo 


Bessie  Sawyer  has  won  the  distinction  of 
making  the  largest  profit  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Poultry  Association  for  the  last  month. 
Bessie  has  six  hens  in  a  Philo  coop,  and  her 
profit  on  the  six  hens  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  $3.59. 

Frank  Pierce  of  Philo  E  got  a  larger  num- 
ber of  eggs  than  Bessie,  but  Bessie  proved 
herself  a  better  business  manager  than  the 
deaf  boy.  She  obtained  a  contract  with  Dr. 
Argo,  who  was  to  take  all  her  eggs  at  60c.  a 
dozen  until  he  notified  her  of  a  change  in  the 
price.  The  doctor  forgot  to  tell  Bessie  when 
the  market  price  had  dropped  and  conse- 
quently paid  the  60c.  a  dozen  after  the  price 
had  gone  down  to  fifty  cents. 

Dr.  Argo  has  profited  by  his  experience  and 
the  best  contract  Bessie  can  get  now  is  the 
market  price. 

Incidentally  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
Philo  coops  over  the  common  stations,  the  five 
girls  of  Station  1,  who  have  30  hens,  have 
been  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  only  26 
cents  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
The  poor  showing  of  the  station  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  conditions  of  the  stations,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  deaf  girls  of 
Station  2  made  a  total  profit  of  $6.48  for  De- 
cember, or  a  total  of  81c.  for  each  of  the  eight 
girls.  The  blind  girls  of  Station  1  attribute 
a  part  of  their  low  egg  production  to  the  fact 
that  when  school  opened  their  hens  were  not 
of  good  laying  age.  As  time  goes  on  they  are 
laying  better,  and  the  girls  will  have  a  Tair 
increase  in  their  profit  this  spring. —  (From 
The  Colorado  Index,  Jan.  14,  1916.) 


Never  believe  anything  bad  about  anybody 
unless  you  positively  know  it  is  true ;  never  tell 
even  that,  unless  you  feel  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  God  is  listening  while  you 
tell  it. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


REV.  DR.  GEORGE  L.  SMEAD 
Toledo  has   lost  one  of  her  noblest  citizens 
and  the   State   of   Ohio   one   of  her  most  effi- 
cient and  faithful  servants  in  the  death  of  the 


REV.  DR.  GEORGE  L.  SMEAD 

Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Smead,  in  June,  1915.  Dr. 
Smead  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  81  years 
and  six  months.  He  had  retained  a  good 
measure  of  health  and  all  of  his  mental  fac- 
ulties up  to  the  last  moment,  when  the  over- 
strained heart  could  no  longer  carry  its  burden. 

Dr.  Smead  was  born  January  18,  1834,  in 
Greenfield,  Mass.  He  was  of  Welsh  stock, 
his  ancestors  landing  in  this  country  in  1636. 
They  fought  valiantly  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  also  the  War  of   1812. 

Dr.    Smead's  youth  was   spent  in   the   Berk- 


shires.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
in  1859,  being  an  honor  man  and  orator  of  his 
class. 

Following  his  graduation,  Dr.  Smead  came 
West,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Senior  Department  of  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  He  served  as  teacher  for 
nine  years  and  was  elected  Superintendent 
in  1868.  He  served  as  Superintendent  until 
1885  when  he  retired  to  enter  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  becoming  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Savannah,  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 
In  1900  he  was  called  back  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
served  another  five  years.  In  1905  he  re- 
signed and  moved  to  Toledo,  where  he  lias 
since  made  his  home.  Dr.  Smead  was  a 
strong  man,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
One  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  power 
was  his  successful  moulding  of  the  lives  of 
young  men  and  women,  hundreds  of  whom 
owe  their  high  ideals  to  his  influence.  He  was 
ever  eager  to  serve  God  and  his  brother  man 
and   did   so  in  the  most   Christ-like  spirit. 

Dr.  Smead  leaves  a  widow,  Sarah  E. 
Smead,  and  four  children.  The  funeral 
services  occurred  June  9,  1915,  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Rev.  Norman  F.  Xickerson, 
representing  the  Toledo  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion ;  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Whitmarsh,  of  Newcastle, 
Pa. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Biedermann,  Toledo ; 
Professor  James  McCombs.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  from  the  School  of  the 
Blind  at  Columbus,  and  by  Dr.  Black,  of  the 
Collingwood  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toledo.  There  was  a  large  concourse  of 
sympathetic  friends  present  who  in  every  way 
have  shown  their  deep  love  for  Dr.  Smead 
and  their  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  his 
family. —  (From  Our  Work,  Collingwood  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  June 
20,  1915.) 


WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GORDON  L.  BERRY 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
York  State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Conservation  of  Vision,  making  of  the 
two  organizations  one  national  body  known 
as  The  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
national  organization,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Gordon  L  Berry,  of  New  York  City,  were  se- 
cured for  the  field  secretaryship,  and  workers 
for  the  blind  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
addition  of  such  a  capable  man  to  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Berry  was  born  at  Plantsville,  Con- 
necticut, in  1884.  His  early  education  was  in 
the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  where 
his  father,  a  Congregational  minister,  held 
pastorates.  His  academic  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Hotchkiss  school,  at  Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Owing  to  his  father's  untimely  death 
he  was  unable  to  finish  his  college  course  and 
became  the  circulation  manager  of  Van 
Norden's  Magazine.  He  later  served  for 
three  years  as  manager  of  the  Circulation 
Specialties  Department  of  the  Winthrop  Press, 
New  York,  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses   in  the   East.     This  experience  of   Mr. 


Berry's,  which  called  for  application  of  the 
most  successful  organization  methods,  and 
which  took  him  into  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  proven  of  great  value 
in  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  called  by 
the  National  Committee  in  its  campaign  to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness. 

Mr.  Berry's  first  trip  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee took  him  in  the  Spring  of  1915  into 
one  of  the  most  active  centers  where  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  now  being 
carried  on,  viz :  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He 
made  there  a  survey  of  the  anti-trachoma 
work  being  done  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  three  trachoma  hospitals  maintained  in 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 

"Until  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing at  close  range  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment specialists  under  the  able  direction  of 
Surgeon  John  McMullen,"  says  Mr.  Berry,  "it 
is  impossible  to  realize  the  conscientious  serv- 
ice which  is  being  given  to  the  thousands  of 
patients  receiving  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Splendid  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
government  surgeons  and  nurses  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  a  most  important  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  trachoma  in  one  of  the  most  heavily 
infected  areas  in  this  country." 

An  interesting  and  important  record  of  Mr. 
Berry's  survey  of  the  work  carried  on 
to  reduce  the  ravages  of  trachoma  is  effective- 
ly told  by  him  in  the  sixth  publication  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness entitled  "Trachoma — a  Menace  to 
America." 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Berry  has  spent 
considerable  time  for  the  Committee  not  only 
in  Kentucky  but  in  Tennessee.  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  and  has  just 
returned  from  a  month's  campaign  in  Alabama 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Birmingham  Asso- 
ciation for  the  care  of  the  blind,  with  brief 
lecture  tours  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Michigan.  Many  conferences  with  depart- 
ments of  health  officials,  civic  organizations, 
school  associations,  women's  clubs,  etc.,  have 
been  held  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  most 
effective  and  wide-spread  co-operation  in  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  obtaining  in  the 
various  states. 

Great   success  has   attended  all  of  these  ef- 
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forts,  and  with  such  a  tactful,  capable  and  en- 
thusiastic worker  as  Mr.  Berry,  the  National 
Committee  is  sure  to  accomplish  great  good 
in  its  efforts  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness. 


F.  H.  MANNING 

Mr.  F.  H.  Manning  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  February  11,  1859.  He  lived  on  a 
farm,  assisting  in  the  work  thereof,  until  the 
age  of  22.  Educational  opportunities  were 
limited  and  he  went  to  school  a  few  months  of 
each  winter,  as  he  could  be  spared  from  the 
farm,  until  the  age  of  13  or  14;  when  17  he 
spent  one  session  in  a  near-by  academy.  At 
22  he  entered  the  preparatory  class  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  graduating  with  the  A.  M.  de- 
gree in  1887. 

Mr.  Manning  taught  in  the  Academy  for 
Boys  in  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C,  one  and  a  half 
years,  when  he  went  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  took  a  position  as  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  January  1,  1889.  On  December  25 
of  that  year  he  was  married  to  Airs.  Anne 
Cummings  Wing,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
deaf  department  of  the  same  school.  One 
child  was  born  from  this  union — Thomas  Cum- 
mings Manning — June  5,  1891. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  he  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion   in    Colorado    to    accept    the    position    of 


Resident  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Manning  accepted 
the  position  of  matron  in  the  same  school, 
which  position  she  held  until  her  death,  Janu- 
ary 30,   1913. 

On  May  6,  1914,  Mr.  Manning  was  made  per- 
manent principal  of  the  Alabama  School,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Man- 
ning was  married  on  September  2,  1914,  to 
Miss  Ida  Henderson,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
Alabama  School. 


ELEANOR  GERTRUDE  BROWN 

Miss  Eleanor  Brown  is  a  native  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  lost  her  sight  in  infancy  and  en- 
tered the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
the  age  of  six. 

After  graduation,  she  returned  to  Dayton, 
and  through  the  interest  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  that  city,  secured  a  position  in  a 
box  factory,  where  she  worked  with  great  dili- 
gence. Miss  Brown,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
to  continue  in  industrial  work,  but  was  ambi- 
tious to  continue  her  studies,  and  finally  en- 
tered the  State  University  at  Columbus,  from 
which  she  graduated  with  credit  to  herself  in 
1914. 

When  she  finished  her  University  course  she 
was  then  confronted  with  the  big  problem 
which  makes  or  breaks  so  many  worthy  blind 
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men  and  women,  that  of  finding  a  foot-hold  in 
the  world  of  sight.  Through  the  good  offices 
of  many  friends,  Miss  Brown  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  try  her  hand  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  German  and  Latin  in  Steel  High 
School  in  Dayton,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  we  record  the  fact  that  Miss 
Brown  has  so  far  satisfied  the  educational 
authorities  that  she  has  been  retained  as  a  reg- 
ular member  of  the  teaching  force.  Those 
who  have  visited  Miss  Brown  in  her 
class-room  state  that  she  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  we  certainly  trust  that 
nothing  may  arise  to  prevent  her  continuing 
as  a  respected  teacher  in  the  Dayton  High 
School  system. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  recent  let- 
ter from  Miss  Brown  tells  something  about 
her  work  since  entering  the  High  School,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


"As  I  recall  the  year's  work,  there  are  mem- 
ories of  trials  and  worry  for  the  first  six 
weeks,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  sur- 
vived the  period  when  the  boys  and  girls  were 
experimenting  with  a  new  teacher  and  a  blind 
one  at  that.  I  do  not  know  how  I  happened 
to  survive  and  to  gain  the  necessary  control 
and  co-operation  of  the  pupils,  but  since  then 
the  months,  though  full  of  hard  work,  have  been 
most  enjoyable.  The  class  which  once  threat- 
ened to  make  me  gray,  is  now  the  greatest  ex- 
pectation of  the  day.  My  pupils  work  with 
and  for  me,  and  most  of  all,  I  have  begun  to 
study  each  individual  nature,  and  to  find  what 
is  hidden  beneath  the  surface.  Teaching  is 
difficult  for  all  beginners,  but  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  my  handicap,  my  boys  and  girls  have 
made  and  I  believe  will  continue  to  make, 
teaching  for  me  a  possibility.  I  am  looking 
forward  with  anticipation  and  enthusiasm." 


CHANGES  AMONG  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Mr.  Clarence  M.  Abbott,  Miss  Marion 
Campbell,  Miss  Frances  Reed,  and  Miss  Caro- 
lyn C.  Van  Blarcom,  each  of  whom  has  been 
working  for  the  adult  blind,  have  changed 
their  positions;  but  in  the  case  of  the  three  ladies 
they  are  continuing  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Abbott,  although  connected  with  the 
New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind  only  a 
short  time,  resigned  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Commission  to  become  the  temporary  sec- 
retary of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  590  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  head  of  this  fund,  Mr.  George  A.  Kess- 
ler,  is  an  American  who  has  lived  many  years 
in  Paris  and  London.  He  is  a  man  of  much 
wealth  who  is  giving  his  entire  time  and 
thought  to  the  raising  of  this  fund  for  the 
support  of  existing  institutions  for  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  also  for  the  creation  of 
new  institutions  or  agencies,  as  they  may  be 
required.  The  fund  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Belgium,  and  the  President  of 
France,  and  a  large  group  of  men  and  women 
of  national  reputation  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

Miss  Marion  Campbell  resigned  from  her 
position  with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  Ohio  to  take  up  similar  work  with  the  New 


York  State  Commission.  After  Mr.  Abbott's 
resignation,  the  New  York  Commission  ap- 
pointed Miss  Campbell  as  his  successor. 

When  Miss  Campbell  left  Ohio  the  Com- 
mission in  that  state  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Frances  Reed  as  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary. Miss  Reed  began  her  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell  when  he  was  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  she  has  been  with  that  organization 
from  its  formation  in  1910. 

Prior  to  that  time  Miss  Reed  was  financial 
secretary  for  the  Associated  Charities  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  for  two  years  previous  to  this  was 
connected  with  a  similar  organization  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

Miss  Caroline  C.  Van  Blarcom,  who  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  since  its  or- 
ganization in  the  early  part  of  1915  and  for 
the  six  years  previous  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  recently  resigned 
to  become  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  with  headquarters  at  Hull  House. 
Chicago.  Miss  Van  Blarcom  began  work  in 
her  new  field  March  1st. 

C.  M.  Abbott,  Vol.  7,  p.  83;  Marion  Campbell,  Vol. 
5,   p.    69;    Frances   Reed,    Vol.   5,   p.   55. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CONNECTICUT 

Institute   for   the   Blind 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  work  will 
be  started  on  the  new  building  for  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Wethersfield. 
All  the  material  needed  in  construction  will 
be  ordered  in  advance  and  most  of  it  will  be 
on  the  ground  so  that  the  building  work  may 
be  facilitated  when  it  once  is  started.  It  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  original  plans,  as  the  estimates  are  prac- 
tically within  the  appropriation  of  $60,000. 

The  plans,  which  were  drawn  by  A.  Ray- 
mond Ellis,  architect,  call  for  a  three-story 
building  of  red  brick,  with  concrete  stone  trim- 
mings. There  will  be  accommodations  for 
sixty-four  persons.  The  building  fund  has 
been  augmented  by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs. 
James  J.  Goodwin ;  $500  has  been  received 
from  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
gifts  are  especially  appreciated,  as  additional 
money  is  necessary  for  equipping  and  furnish- 
ing the  building  in  order  that  it  may  properly 
house  its  full  quota  of  blind  people  and  in- 
structors. 

The  first  floor  will  be  given  to  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  industrial  department,  din- 
ing rooms  for  men  and  women,  a  serving 
room,  kitchen,  pantry  and  cold  storage  room. 
At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  will  be  a  large 
workshop  and  toilet  rooms. 

The  stairways  are  in  convenient  positions  to 
serve  each  wing  and  the  central  portion  and 
are  enclosed  in  firewalls.  The  floors  and  roof 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  building 
will  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

On  the  second  floor  there  will  be  a  large 
assembly  room  and  classroom,  with  eight 
double  rooms  and  toilet  room  for  women  in 
the  south  wing.  There  will  also  be.  on  this 
floor,  five  rooms  for  instructors. 

The  third  floor  will  have  rooms  for  inmates 
and  living  apartments  for  the  superintendent 
and  the  staff  of  instructors.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  erect  an  industrial  build- 
ing later,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms  and  mattresses  and  to  store  in- 
flammable material. —  (From  The  Hartford 
Daily  Courant,  Jan.   16,   1916.) 


DELAWARE 

Commission   for  the  Blind 

Editor's  Note. — The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Delaware  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  was  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion  among  the   members   of   the   legislature. 

It  is  further  strongly  advocated  that  the  few 
handicraft  open  to  the  blind  should  be  removed 
from  all  penal  and  charitable  intitutions  operat- 
ing cheap  sighted  labor,  leaving  these  handi- 
craft to  this  class  who  are  barred  from  the  use 
of  a  pick  and  shovel  or  an  axe. 

Upon  this  Commission  devolves  the  duty  of 
inspecting  the  education  of  wards  of  the  state 
under  the  provision  for  the  education  of  defect- 
ive children  and  an  annual  report  upon  this 
subject  is  made  to  his  excellency  the  Governor. 
At  present  there  are  fifteen  deaf  mute  pupils, 
eight  in  the  Kendall  Green  School  at  Washing- 
ton and  seven  at  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  Phila- 
delphia ;  thirteen  blind  pupils,  six  in  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  at  Overlea,  Md.,  and 
seven  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook;  besides 
these  there  are  thirteen  inmates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  at  Elwyn,  Pa.  This  provision  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  is  most  excellent,  the  schools  are 
of  the  highest  and  on  the  latest  models  for  this 
special  training,  the  tuition  is  the  same  the  sev- 
eral states  pay  for  the  education  of  native  chil- 
dren and  is  less,  and  the  advantages  to  our  pu- 
pils far  greater  than  could  be  given  by  a  local 
school.  But  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded 
this  provision  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
many  hundred  persons  in  Delaware  of  this  un- 
fortunate class.  Of  the  thirteen  persons  who 
are  receiving  adequate  care  at  least  half  of  this 
number  are  helpless  imbeciles  which  are  making 
no  progress,  while  at  least  two  hundred  ur- 
gently require  this  care  and  segregation ;  they 
are  at  large  without  home  protection,  open  to 
the  inculcation  of  vicious  habits  and  bound  to 
produce  criminals  or  paupers  and  worse  than 
all  to  reproduce  their  own  kind  at  an  alarming 
proportion,  to  vitiate  the  race  and  be  a  snare 
to  our  normal  youth.  The  Commission  made  a 
report  to  the  last  General  Assembly  upon  this 
subject  which  received  attention,  but  no  ade- 
quate provision  has  yet  been  made  for  this  most 
unfortunate  class  of  the  body  politic. 
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From  the  statement  prepared  for  a  previous  legis- 
lature   we   print    the   following: 

During  1915  the  work  for  the  Delaware 
blind  has  made  progress  in  spite  of  some  dis- 
couragements. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Blind-Shop  for 
the  past  three  months  from  cash  sales  was 
$2,034.71.  All  the  departments  showed  net 
earnings  over  the  cost  of  material  and  the 
blind  labor,  except  the  broom  department, 
where  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  broom  corn 
throughout  the  country  and  a  consequent  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  this  material  made  this 
department  run  short.  The  price  of  the  pro- 
duct has  now  been  increased  and  it  is  hoped 
the  broom  shop  will  hold  its  own. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women. 

l.   pearl   howard,   correspondent 

The  Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women,  1424 
30th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  formally 
opened  on  September  30,  1915.  That  day  is 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
labcred  so  faithfully  and  patiently  that  such 
a  day  might  be  possible.  It  is  a  glorious  con- 
summation of  effort  begun,  in  a  small  way 
years  ago,  and  carried  to  a  successful  climax 
through  the  untiring  energies  of  a  few  whose 
faith  and  devotion  to  the  cause  brought 
triumph  at  last. 

Some  years  ago  a  society  was  formed  and 
duly  incorporated,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for 
the  building  or  purchasing  of  a  home  for  the 
blind  women  of  the  state.  In  the  autumn  of 
1912,  the  property  was  purchased.  At  that 
time  there  was  $1300  in  the  treasury  which 
constituted  the  first  payment.  In  addition  to 
this  amount  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $5000 
on  the  property.  On  the  day  of  the  opening 
the  home  stood  entirely  free  from  debt,  with 
a  surplus  in  the  bank  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
this  a  nucleus  around  which  an  ample  endow- 
ment fund  may  be  built,  that  the  institution 
may  be  on  a  firm  and  sure  financial  basis.  The 
house  is  a  beautiful  ten-room  dwelling  house 
in  one  of  the  best  residence  districts  of  Des 
Moines.  It  is  new  and  strictly  modern  and 
lends  itself  remarkably  well  to  the  needs  of 
such  an  institution.  Besides  the  ten  finished 
rooms  there  is  a  large  attic  that  can,  at  any 
time,  be  fitted  up  into  comfortable  bed  rooms. 
The    home   property   includes   two  vacant   lots 


besides  the  one  on  which  the  building  stands. 
There  is  a  barn  on  the  lot  which  it  is  hoped 
may  some  day  be  converted  into  a  weaving 
shop.  The  house  is  attractively  furnished 
throughout,  most  of  the  furniture  being  the 
gifts  of  the  various  business  houses  of  the 
city. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  numerous  gifts 
of  all  sorts  flowed  in  a  stream  to  the  home, 
including  canned  goods,  groceries,  flour,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  fuel  and  indefinite  milk  and  but- 
ter privileges  from  some  of  the  leading  dairies 
of  the  city. 

The  home  opened  with  four  occupants,  with 
Miss  Eva  Whitcomb,  herself  without  sight, 
living  in  the  house  as  general  superintendent 
and  financial  secretary.  The  only  paid  worker 
in  the  home  is  an  efficient  housekeeper  or 
working  matron.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Iowa 
Home  for  the  occupants  to  assist  in  the  home 
work,  it  being  believed  that,  not  only  can  the 
expense  of  maintenance  be  greatly  reduced  in 
this  way,  but  the  happiness  of  the  occupants 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women  is 
as  yet  unnamed.  t  It  is  hoped  that  some  one 
will  purchase  the  right  to  name  it  with  a 
large  bequest  to  its  endowment  fund.  The 
name  used  is  only  used  as  a  convenience. 
What  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  a 
deceased  loved  one  than  to  give  to  such  an 
institution  of  mercy  and  helpfulness  his  or 
her  name? 

See    Vol.    7,    p.    8. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

As  a  necessary  step  towards  securing  more 
detailed  information  concerning  existing  public 
relief  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  introduces  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  act  under  which  it  now  works,  so  that 
(1)  the  State  Board  of  Charity  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  of  cities  and  towns  may  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  them,  as  they  occur,  cases 
of  families  in  which  there  is  a  blind  member 
or  members  to  which  either  public  outdoor  or 
indoor  relief  is  granted;  and  (2)  that  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  may  be  required  to  re- 
port to  these  boards  any  activity  on  their  part, 
in  relation  to  cases  already  known  to  have  been 
aided  by  them. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  will  not 
only  be  a  means  of  securing  needed  informa- 
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tion  but  will  also  prove  a  practical  basis  of 
co-operation  in  many  cases.  While  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  emphasis  in  organized 
work  for  the  blind  should  be  placed,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  educational  and  industrial  work,  it 
realizes  that  relief  is  necessary  in  many  cases 
and  that  both  relief  and  educational  and  indus- 
trial aid  should  be  given  with  due  regard  to 
each  other. 

This  recommendation  the  Commission  be- 
lieves to  be  in  line  with  the  voluntary  co- 
operation already  existing  in  individual  in- 
stances between  the  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charity  and  local  overseers,  and  it 
hopes  to  further  promote  this  co-operation  by 
allowing  one  of  its  workers  to  devote  full  time 
to  relief  problems,  both  with  a  view  to  adjust- 
ing individual  cases  and  discovering  to  what 
extent  adequate  aid  may  be  secured  from  both 
public  and  private  sources  under  existing  laws 
and  conditions, — this  being  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  work  already  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission's field  workers  for  some  years. —  (Ex- 
cerpt from  Ninth  Annual  Report.) 

MINNESOTA 
Field  and  Employment  Agency 

The  last  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  after 
much  pleading,  listened  to  the  advice  of  J.  J. 
Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  others,  and  passed  a  law  creat- 
ing an  agency  to  help  the  adult  blind  sell  their 
wares  and  their  labors.  Mr.  Dow  has  been 
working  for  twenty-five  years  to  get  this  law 
passed.  Four  other  states  had  passed  it  and 
put  it  into  operation.  Just  how  much  it  was 
needed  is  shown  by  the  statistics.  At  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  blind  in  Minnesota  are  adults, 
probably  75  per  cent  would  be  more  accurate. 

The  new  law  purports  to  do  four  things — 
give  home  instruction  and  training,  assist  the 
blind  to  obtain  tools,  appliances  and  supplies, 
aid  in  marketing  products,  give  care  and  relief 
to  the  indigent  and  help  them  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  Legislature,  however,  failed  to  make 
any  appropriation  to  carry  the  new  law  into 
effect. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  needs  every 
cent  it  can  get,  but  somehow  the  Board  of 
Trustees  found  a  way  to  pare  off  a  little  ex- 
pense here  and  there  and  save  about  $3,000  to 
start  the  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

Additional  money  for  the  work  of  this  Field 


and  Employment  Agency  came  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  the  form  of  a  remarkable  bequest. 
$18,000  was  left  to  aid  the  adult  blind  of  Min- 
nesota by  S.   C.   Brown. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Brown  was  a  bachelor  well  along 
in  years,  and  had  known  for  a  long  time  that 
he  was  going  to  be  blind. 

Mr.  Brown  was  known  as  the  "blind  hermit 
of  Lu  Verne,"  and  was  more  or  less  of  a 
laughing  stock  for  the  little  town.  From 
where  he  had  come  none  knew,  and  he  lived 
much   by    himself. 

But  Mr.  Brown  had  real  estate,  bank  stocks 
and  considerable  cash.  Furthermore,  he  had 
property  and  relatives  in  Florida.  He  went  to 
Florida  to  live  when  his  sight  became  so  bad 
that  he  could  not  get  along  alone,  and  there 
three  years  ago  he  died. 

"The  'hermit'  never  visited  us  and  I  never 
saw  him,"  said  Mr.  Dow,  "but  his  lawyer 
wrote  us  and  received  the  proper  instructions 
as  to  the  form  of  a  will  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago." 

"It  apparently  is  the  intent  of  the  will  that 
we  shall  use  the  funds  to  aid  adult  blind  people 
over  financial  difficulties.  Almost  the  only  re- 
striction on  this  is  that  the  will  provides  that 
no  one  who  uses  liquor  may  be  aided  with  the 
fund.  I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  teetotaler." 

Dr.  Dow  and  his  agents  are  going  ahead 
with  the  work  for  the  adult  blind.  The  first 
step,  of  course,  has  been  to  find  who  the  blind 
were,  where  they  live  and  under  what  condi- 
tions. Roughly  speaking,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  about  1,000  adult  blind  in  the 
state,  of  whom  150  live  in  Minneapolis,  100  in 
St.  Paul,  and  almost  an  equal  number  in  Du- 
luth. 

Two  home  instructors  and  visitors,  a  blind 
man  and  a  blind  woman,  are  employed  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  A  blind  woman  is  employed  in 
Duluth  and  their  work  is  supervised  by  an 
agency  secretary. 

These  visitors  teach  the  adult  blind  how  to 
read  and  write  in  the  point  system  :  help  them 
obtain  such  supplies  as  they  need  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  by  advice,  help  them  establish  such 
small  industries  as  broom  factories,  or  aid 
them  in  selling  other  wares  or  in  getting  work. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  agents  have  al- 
ready succeeded  in  establishing  in  connection 
with  the  Duluth  library  a  center  and  library 
for  the  blind.  Similar  plans  are  on  foot  in 
Minneapolis,   and   if   the    St.    Paul    Public   Li- 
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brary  had  not  burned  it  would  have  had  such 
facilities.  These  libraries  are  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  library  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Faribault,  which  contains  4,000  vol- 
umes in  "New  York  point,"  and  is  a  circulat- 
ing library  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

"I  consider  this  agency  or  extension  work 
the  most  important  thing  that  the  state  has 
ever  done  for  the  blind,"  said  Mr.  Dow.  "It  is 
important  first  because  fully  half  if  not  three- 
quarters  of  the  blind  are  adults.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  proper  place  for  a  blind 
person  is  in  his  home  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  not  in  an  institution  with  all  its  de- 
pressing effects  on  a  supersensitive  spirit. 
At  the  same  time  centers  or  meeting  places  for 
the  blind,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
they  can  get  together  are  needed. 

"The  greatest  effect  of  all  in  this  work  is 
the  hope  it  gives  the  men  and  women  who  have 
become  discouraged  and  who  feel  that  they 
must  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  dependents." 
— (From  The  Daily  News  Republican,  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  Jan.  25,   1916.) 

MISSOURI 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 

Col.  James  Gay  Butler  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Association's  annual  election  in  Novem- 
ber. Col.  Butler  has  served  as  president  of 
this  Association   since  its  organization. 

The  Association  held  an  exhibit  of  the  work 
by  the  blind  in  the  "Grand  Leader,"  one  of 
the  largest  stores  in'  St.  Louis,  in  November. 
A  group  of  women,  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  were  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  each  day.  The  exhibit  served  as  an 
agency  for  the  employment  of  blind  people, 
and  orders  were  taken  for  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning,  and  brooms.  Men  and  women  demon- 
strated these  industries  during  the  week. 

Sarah  Wood,  a  blind  woman,  has  her  sewing 
machine  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the 
large  department  stores  in  St.  Louis,  where  she 
takes  orders  for  towels,  aprons,  and  other 
articles. 

Miss  Addie  Rienzi,  a  blind  woman  living  in 
St.  Charles,  a  small  Missouri  town,  has  opened 
an  agency  for  articles  made  by  the  blind.  She 
represents  the  Missouri  Association  and  has 
secured  orders  from  a  large  car  factory  and 
the  grocery  stores  in  her  town  for  the  brooms 
made  at  the  workshop  of  the  Association. 


The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind  are  co- 
operating in  an  effort  to  investigate  eye  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  found  in  the  public 
schools.  A  number  of  cases  of  trachoma  are 
being  taken  care  of  through  the  assistance  of 
various  social  agencies.  Dr.  Florence  Eggers 
of  St.  Louis  is  attending  to  those  who  have 
eye  troubles  in  the  country  schools  in  the  same 
way  that  the  city  authorities  are  looking  after 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  who  have  eye 
difficulties. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Commission  for  the  Blind 
lydia  y.  hayes,  correspondent 
Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  appointed 
on  November  13,  1915,  the  following  persons 
to  serve  on  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  for  a  term  of  three  years :  Hon. 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Beckett,  Salem,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Welsh,  Montclair,  N  J.,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Fisher  Andrew,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dieffenbach  (blind),  of  Jersey  City,  being  a 
hold-over. 

On  December  9,  1915,  the  above  persons  met 
at  the  Commission's  headquarters,  54  James 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  elected  Mrs.  Beckett, 
president,  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  recording  secretary, 
for  the  following  year. 

Since  May  10,  1915,  Mrs.  Felix  Fuld,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  given  the  Commission  the 
use  of  a  four-passenger  Ford  car  with  driver, 
and  teachers  have  been  taken  to  pupils  and 
pupils  brought  to  headquarters  for  weekly 
classes — one  for  men  and  another  for  women, 
and  a  third  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing — and 
many  who  are  invalided  have  been  taken  for 
pleasure  rides,  and  still  others  have  been  taken 
regularly  to  all  kinds  of  medical  clinics. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  is  about  to  begin,  in  co-operation 
with  this  Commission,  a  survey  of  the  causes 
of  blindness,  the  state  and  city  laws  regarding 
this  subject,  and  what  is  being  done  and  what 
should  be  done  along  these  lines. 

On  October  20,  21  and  22,  1915,  conferences 
were  held  at  our  headquarters  with  our  five 
home  teachers  and  topics  relating  to  home 
teaching  ,  co-operation  with  the  local  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  agencies  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  teachers  and  their  supervisor 
by  Miss  Pendleton  of  the  Newark  Bureau  of 
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Associated  Charities,  Miss  Marion  Campbell 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  F.  E.  Moscrip,  Inspector  of 
the  classes  for  the  blind  of  New  York  City. 

NEW  YORK 
State  School  for  the  Blind 
mabel    b.    myer,    correspondent 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Pierson,  who  for  nineteen 
years  has  been  instructor  of  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial Department  at  the  State  School,  resigned 
her  position  last  June. 

Mrs.  Pierson  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only 
in  her  work  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  school 
family,  who  feel  that  school  can  never  be  the 
same  without  her. 

Some  idea  of  the  advance  which  the  Girls' 
Industrial  Department  made  under  Mrs.  Pier- 
son's  teaching  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  when  Mrs.  Pierson  commenced  her  work 
nineteen  years  ago,  the  girls  were  taught  almost 
nothing  except  the  making  of  beadwork,  while 
now  they  learn  to  knit,  crochet,  make  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  aprons,  underclothing,  shirt- 
waists, dresses,  and  to  weave  rugs,  besides 
making  other  things  both  useful  and  artistic. 

Mr.  William  Blatner  of  Buffalo,  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  machine  for  knitting  sweaters, 
was  present  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  called  the  members' 
attention  to  his  machine,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  blind.  Superintendent  Hamilton 
was  authorized  by  the  board  to  employ  Mr. 
Blatner  for  one  month  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
knitting  machine   to  pupils  at  the  school. 

The  students  of  the  State  School  at  Batavia 
returned  to  the  school  on  September  15,  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  fall  term.  On  the  Mon- 
day following  opening  day,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  were  in  attendance  and  others  were 
expected. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Batavia  school 
for  several  years  past  to  send  to  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  an  exhibit  of  work  done  at  the 
school,  and  also  for  pupils  to  attend  the  Fair 
and  demonstrate  reading,  writing,  chair-caning, 
sewing,  typewriting  and  other  lines  of  work. 
In  1915  the  school  was  represented  by  Miss 
Hazel  Wilcox  of  LeRoy,  Bernice  Kemp  of 
Madison,  Harris  Ellenwood  of  Plattsburg  and 
Frank   Christastie   of   Elmira. 


During  the  month  of  December,  Mr.  II.  R. 
Latimer,  head  teacher  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  paid  a  visit  to  the  State  School 
at  Batavia.  He  visited  the  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
the  new  Standard  Dot  System  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee. The  teachers  and  pupils  were  much  in- 
terested in  what  Mr.  Latimer  had  to  tell  them 
about  the  new  system  of  point  reading. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  term  opened,  the  State 
School  at  Batavia  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
Governor  Whitman.  The  Boy  Scouts  assem- 
bled at  the  entrance  to  the  main  building  and 
saluted  the  Governor  as  he  alighted  from  his 
automobile.  Just  inside  the  building,  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  of  the  school  were  gathered  to  greet 
the  distinguished  guest,  by  singing  one  of  the 
Camp  Fire  cheers.  The  first  fire  drill  of  the 
year  was  then  given,  the  building  being  entirely 
emptied  in  less  than  two  minutes.  Governor 
Whitman  next  visited  the  kindergarten,  where 
he  watched  the  work  of  the  little  folks  and 
asked  questions.  He  gave  the  students  a  help- 
ful and  inspiring  talk  in  the  chapel  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  pupils. 

Professor  Alexander  C.  Flick,  of  Syracuse 
University,  has  lectured  at  the  State  School 
several  times  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  He  is  always  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  students  and  teachers.  This  fall  he  again 
visited  the  school  and  gave  a  lecture  on  Inter- 
national Peace,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  his  audience. 

Recently,  the  State  School  Scouts,  Troop 
No.  3,  of  Batavia,  challenged  Troop  No.  4 
from  St.  Mary's  Church  to  an  athletic  contest. 
St.  Mary's  Scouts  accepted  the  challenge  and 
the  contest  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
State  School  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Seven 
events  were  run  off,  rope  climbing,  chinning, 
hop,  step  and  jump,  three  broad  jumps,  vault- 
ing, etc.  Although  the  State  School  boys  won 
by  a  large  number  of  points,  the  score  being 
67*4  to  9l/i  in  their  favor;  yet  they  unani- 
mously agree  that  their  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  regular  training  in  gym- 
nastic work,  with  a  fairly  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium in  which  to  work,  while  their  opponents 
have  no  gymnasium  and  no  regular  athletic 
work.  After  the  contest,  Troop  Three  served 
coffee  and  sandwiches  to  their  guests  and  the 
boys  spent  a  social  hour  together. 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

d.  fiske  rogers,  correspondent 

the  campfire  work 

The  work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
on  Saturday  afternoons  four  floors  of  the 
Lighthouse  are  given  over  to  the  various 
groups,  and  every  room  resounds  with  their 
merry  laughter.  We  have  found  it  necessary 
with  this  growth,  to  take  on  more  helpers,  and 
have  added  two  experts  in  playground  and 
physical  culture  work,  to  our  staff.  The  Camp- 
fire  Girls  continue  under  the  Chief  Guardian- 
ship of  Miss  Alma  Guy,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
ideals  have  been  entirely  responsible  for  the 
new  spirit  and  new  members  in  the  Camp. 

Miss  Guy  writes  as  follows : 

"The  Campfire,  to  its  Guardian's  delight,  has 
been  a  wonderful  success  in  the  deepest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Our  Saturday  afternoons 
are  full  of  children — all  in  small  groups,  doing 
interesting,  happy  things.  Our  Cooking  De- 
partment has  reached  out  into  home-making. 
Our  sewing  girls  are  making  the  aprons  for 
use  in  their  cooking. 

Our  skates  are  worn  out  with  so  much  use. 

We  have  18  Blue  Birds,  all  learning  to  fly 
safely  through  a  wide,  dark  world. 

We  aim  to  make  our  Saturdays  the  child- 
ren's play  day,  feeling  that  through  play  more 
than  through  any  other  channel,  our  little 
charges  will  learn  self-expression,  independ- 
ence and  courage.  The  being  together,  even 
for  a  few  short  hours — to  my  mind — does 
more  than  what  they  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
material  things  to  show.  For  instance — we 
have  a  very  active,  very  normal  little  girl 
among  the  Blue  Birds.  She  is  the  child  who 
needs  to  run,  to  be  kept  actively  busy  every 
minute.  What  is  the  result?  She  feels  her 
restrictions  and  unconsciously  tries  to  get  the 
reaction  she  should  have — by  fighting.  We  are 
trying  and  succeeding — by  helping  her  to  feel 
free  to  run,  to  jump,  to  act,  to  yell,  and  in 
the  company  of  other  children  to  realize  that 
life  holds  something  bigger,  more  interesting 
than  a  fight,  to  realize  that  if  we  give  pleas- 
ant acts  and  thoughts  we  get  them  back. 

Then  by  our  visiting  we  are  able  to  help  the 
homes  to  be  a  more  understanding  place.  One 
mother  told  me  that  her  small  daughter  of  12 
had  such  a  temper  that  she  was  going  to  ''put 
her  away."  The  mother  was  very  loving  and 
also  very  silly  and  more  blind  than  her  child. 
Our    poor   little    girl    had   been    a    very   active, 


tomboy  type,  until  she  lost  her  sight  two  short 
years    before. 

Of  course  she  was  impatient  when  things 
would  not  go  right.  Of  course  she  had  these 
fits  or  rage  when  her  loving  (?)  Mother  would 
tell  her  "Be  careful — sit  still — you  can't  see 
that."  It  takes  more  than  two  years  to  become 
adjusted  to  such  a  complete  change.  We  think 
we  made  the  Mother  understand  and  the  house- 
hold happier.  The  blind  person  has  so  little 
chance  to  give;  she  is  so  unused  to  receive 
graciously — but  we  are  helping  our  children 
to  give,  to  have  dinner  parties,  which  they 
cook,  and  above  all  invite  their  friends.  We 
give  plays  and  invite  their  mothers  and  we  are 
gradually  learning  it  is  more  fun  to  give  any 
day  than  to  receive." 

BOY   SCOUTS 

As  with  our  Camp  Fire  Girls  we  feel  that 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  we  have  great  possibilities 
for  constructive  work.  The  same  routine 
made  necessary  by  the  organization  is  followed 
with  enthusiasm  and  strenuosity.  Thirty-two 
boys  are  enrolled,  the  largest  number  in  a  troop 
according  to  the  ruling  from  National  Head- 
quarters. The  Scoutmaster,  Mr.  Grant  Longe- 
necker,  has  arranged  for  out-of-town  hikes  at 
regular  intervals,  and  several  times  the  boys 
have  gone  camping  over  week-ends,  joining 
some  sighted  troop.  They  have  taken  great 
pride  in  carrying  their  tents  (shelter  halves) 
which  they  have  bought  with  their  own  earings. 
One  of  their  proudest  days  in  the  year  was 
when,  in  competition  with  a  sighted  troop, 
they  won  the  Scout  pennant  at  a  large  Scout 
rally  held  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SKATING    CLASS 

The  children  have  always  been  zealous 
skaters  at  the  Lighthouse,  but  this  year  the 
sport  has  been  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  younger  men.  The  auditorium  is  turned 
into  a  rink  twice  a  week  and  beginners  and 
advanced  practiced  skaters  all  have  a  jolly 
time  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 
j.  r.  brown,  correspondent 
The   North   Carolina   School   for   the   Blind, 
established  in  1845,  celebrated  its  seventieth  an- 
niversary with  appropriate  exercises  on   Nov. 
4,  1915. 

The  Hon.  Locke  Craig,     Governor     of  the 
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state,  presided  over  a  part  of  the  exercises,  and 
made  the  first  address.  The  occasion,  he  de- 
clared, was  significant  of  a  great  deal  in  North 
Carolina.  Never  in  its  seventy  years  have  the 
people  of  the  state  regretted  the  founding  of 
this  school.  North  Carolina  has  passd  through 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  poverty  and  des- 
olation, but  the  school  has  always  been  kept  up. 

"What  wonders  has  this  school  accomplished 
through  the  years,  what  blessings  has  it 
brought?  Only  the  pupils  can  tell  us  and  they 
have  not  words.  All  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina who  from  the  right  spirit  have  contrib- 
uted to  such  institutions  deserve  commendation. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
little  ones  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

The  governor  took  the  occasion  to  express 
his  commendation  of  the  wise,  sympathetic 
and  unselfish  direction  which  the  school  has 
had  from  its  superintendent  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  connected  with  it. 

Representatives  from  various  institutions 
were  present,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Hon.  James  Y.  Joyner,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of 
greeting  on  this  occasion  this  part  of  his  great 
family  of  children  in  the  state.  The  institu- 
tion, he  declared,  is  a  school,  not  an  asylum. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  care  with  special 
tenderness  for  her  blind  children.  Blindness 
touched  the  heart  of  Jesus  while  He  was  on 
the  earth  more  than  any  other  affliction.  Edu- 
cation of  the  blind  cannot  remove  the  physical 
blindness,  but  it  can  the  intellectual  and  the 
soul  blindness.  So  he  accorded  all  honor  to 
the  institution  and  to  the  teachers  for  the  great 
work  which  they  have  been  accomplishing. 

Words  of  greeting  were  read  from  distant 
friends,  from  President  Edward  K.  Graham 
of  the  State  University,  Josephus  Daniels, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and 
many  others.  The  other  speakers  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Dr.  Julius  Faust,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Dr.  Daniel  Harvey  Hill, 
president  of  the  A.  and  M.  College,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Wright,  president  of  the  East  Carolina 
Training  School,  Greenville,  Col.  Joseph  E. 
Pogue,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  on 
the  "Education  of  the  Blind"  and  traced  its 
development  from  1789  up  to  the  present  time, 
mentioning  those  who  have  been  prominent  in 
the  development  of  the  education  of  the  blind 


in  this  country.  Me  described  the  Maryland 
School,  and  in  closing  seconded  "the  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina  for  a  new  school  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  pupils 
might  develop  and  grow  with  plenty  of  room 
— 100  acres  at  least  being  needed." 

Following  Mr,  Bledsoe,  Col.  Pogue  read  a 
brief  history  of  the  North  Carolina  School 
which  has  grown  from  186  pupils  to  414. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Wright,  president  of  the  East 
Carolina  Training  School,  made  an  interesting 
address. 

"This  is  a  happy  occasion  today,  a  brighter 
November  morning  I  never  saw,  the  birds  are 
singing  and  everybody  is  happy,  for  we  are 
seventy  years  young.  I  bring  you  greeting 
from  another  institution  seven  years  old. 

"The  very  stability  of  the  government,"  he 
stated,  "depends  on  an  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  material  prosperity  of  our  people  depends 
on  educated  citizenship.  Anything  that  in- 
creases the  standard  of  citizenship  increases 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  community. 

"If  the  work  of  this  school  takes  those  who' 
are  handicapped  and  changes  them  from  pub- 
lic charges  to  wealth-producers,  then  it  is  a 
factor  in  North  Carolina's  material  progress, 
and  is  a  good  business  proposition.  This  in- 
stitution and  other  educational  instituions  in 
North  Carolina  are  the  great  wealth-producing 
institutions  in  the  state. 

"Morality  depends  on  true  education.  A 
good  definition  of  culture  is  the  ability  to  put 
oneself  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  Morality 
is  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  the  other 
fellow. 

"The  work  of  educating  not  only  children 
but  the  parents  in  every  home  in  North  Car- 
olina is  the  greatest  work  to  which  North  Car- 
olina can  turn  her  hands.  Universal  education 
means  the  giving  of  every  child  the  chance  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  him." 

The  exercises  began  with  the  processional 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  the  boys, 
already  gathered  in  the  auditorium,  joining  in 
the  anthems  as  the  procession  entered  the  hall. 
On  the  platform  were  Governor  Craig,  Supt. 
John  E.  Ray,  Col.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  president 
of  the  board  of  directors,  other  members  of 
the  board  and  the  speakers  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  hall  were  gathered  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  school  and  also  the  School  for  the 
Colored  Blind  and  Deaf,  and  many  former 
pupils  and  friends  of  the  school. 

Music  by  the  band,  an  organ   solo  and  an- 
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thems  by  the  students  interspersed  the  exer- 
cises.—  (From  the  Raleigh  Times,  Nov.  4. 
1915.) 


The  Union  Debating  Society  of  the  school 
gave  a  debate  on  December  3.  The  question : 
Resolved,  "That  North  Carolina  Should 
Amend  its  Constitution  so  far  as  to  Allow 
Women  the  Privilege  of  Voting"  was  hotly 
and  ably  discussed  by  the  boys.  Special 
music  by  the  orchestra  and  solos  contributed 
to  make  the  program  very  entertaining. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  the  State 
Teachers  Assembly  held  its  1915  conference  in 
the  kindergarten  rooms  of  the  school.  Miss 
Troy,  the  kindergarten  teacher,  with  her  pupils, 
took  part  in  the  program.  She  also  gave  a 
display  of  the  work  done  in  her  department. 

Miss  Davis,  of  the  faculty,  read  a  paper  on 
"Basketry"  before  the  art  department  of  the 
Women's  Club  at  Chapel  Hill  in  November, 
and  also  presented  a  paper,  descriptive  of  the 
making  of  baskets  from  North  Carolina  pine 
needles  at  the  Cary  High  School.  Baskets 
made  by  her  pupils  were  exhibited  at  both 
places  and  the  use  of  home  material  in  manu- 
factured articles  encouraged. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  occasions  of  the 
session  occurred  on  Thanksgiving  evening, 
when  the  boys  entertained  the  girls  at  a  recep- 
tion in  the  gymnasium  room.  Various  games 
were  indulged  in,  and  refreshments  were 
served. 

The  following  Saturday  evening  the  girls 
gave  a  Tacky  Party  which  was  very  amusing 
and  entertaining.  The  costumes  caused  much 
laughter.  Games  were  played  and  prizes  given 
to    the    three    most    amusingly    dressed    girls. 

Rev.  Hatch  of  Massachusetts  gave  a  very 
practical  and  helpful  address  on  institutioniza- 
tion  of  the  students  here  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 20. 

OHIO 

Cleveland   Society  for  the  Blind 

mrs.  e.  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

In  Cleveland  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  rec- 
reation for  the  blind.  About  the  Christmas 
season  are  grouped  many  happy  events  and 
this  past  holiday  time  has  brightened  the  lives 
of  many  who  suffer  not  only  from  blindness 
but   from   social   stagnation. 

Three  afternoon  teas  were  given  in  private 


homes,  and  to  these  were  invited  the  older 
blind  women  who  seldom  get  out.  Automobiles 
were  used  so  that  the  hardship  of  walking  and 
the  discomforts  of  street  car  travel  were  elimi- 
nated. Music  is  always  a  feature  of  these  en- 
tertainments, and  recitations  of  a  humorous 
nature  are  greatly  enjoyed.  In  all,  seventy-five 
blind  women  were  entertained  at  these  three 
teas. 

The  Optimists,  a  club  of  young  blind  women 
who  meet  once  a  week  for  singing  and  danc- 
ing, had  their  New  Year's  dance,  which  has 
become  an  annual  affair.  Women  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  did  the  decorating  and  provided  the 
extra  music  and  refreshments.  Southern  smi- 
lax,  combined  with  flowers  and  shades  in  rose 
color,  which  is  the  Optimists'  club  color,  made 
a  charming  effect  in  the  dancing  room,  and 
"the  best  time  ever"  was  reported  by  all 
present. 

The  Blind  Men's  Literary-Social  Club  meets 
every  two  weeks  and  its  members  are  the  older, 
unemployed  men,  in  whose  lives  this  is  prac- 
tically the  only  break.  Their  Christmas  party 
was  a  real  joy.  Each  man  had  been  asked 
weeks  before  to  prepare  to  sing  a  song  or 
relate  an  anecdote,  and  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  very  funny,  as  the  men,  knowing 
each  other  so  well,  entered  heartily  into  the 
plan.  Plenty  of  time  was  left  for  sociability 
and  hot  coffee,  cakes  and  candies  added  to  the 
festivity.  Twenty-two  blind  men  attended, 
many  being  detained  at  home  by  illness. 

For  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  a 
holiday  party  was  given  by  members  of  the 
Junior  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind.  There  are  at  present  fourteen  girls  in 
the  Camp  Fire  group  and  ten  boys  among  the 
scouts.  They  met  for  an  afternoon  of  merri- 
ment and  they  sang  and  played  games  and  did 
full  justice  to  the  dainty  refreshments  pro- 
vided. 

The  day  before  Christmas  forty  baskets  were 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  sick  and  lonely  blind. 
These  baskets  contained  fruit,  candy,  nuts  and 
jelly  and  were  attractively  wrapped  and  a  card 
with  a  special  message  enclosed.  Three  grapho- 
phones  with  many  records  had  been  given  to 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  in  response  to  an 
appeal  in  the  papers,  and  these  were  put,  the 
day  before  Christmas,  into  homes  where  the 
situation  was  particularly  hard.  They  were 
only  loaned,  and  in  a  few  months,  when  they 
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have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  they  will  be  moved 
into  other  homes. 

As  visitors  go  into  the  homes  of  the  blind, 
it  is  found  that  these  social  gatherings  furnish 
a  topic  of  conversation  and  are  eagerly  antici- 
pated, the  families  coming  to  realize  the  need 
of  more  diversion  for  the  blind  members. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Overbrook   School  for  the  Blind 
amy  k.  halfpenny,  correspondent 

what  overbrook  boys  and  girls  are  doing 

The  members  of  the  girls'  department  of  the 
Overbrook  School  this  year  participated  in  a 
most  unique  and  enjoyable  Hallowe'en  cele- 
bration. 

In  the  large  athletic  field,  across  the  street 
from  the  main  building,  two  immense  bonfires 
illuminated  the  scene  of  an  out-door  revel  and 
lent  appropriate  weirdness  to  the  occasion. 
From  a  long  table,  at  which  two  teachers  pre- 
sided over  the  traditional  Hallowe'en  games 
and  contests,  roguish  pumpkin  faces  grinned  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  sport.  Near  one  of 
the  fires,  a  gypsy  tent  was  pitched  in  which  the 
proverbial  fortune  teller  read  the  palms  of  an 
eager  line  of  candidates,  while  a  wheel  of  for- 
tune lured  the  merrymakers  to  another  table, 
where  tempting  prize  packages  waited  to  be 
claimed. 

About  one  fire,  groups  of  girls  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  roasting  sweetpota- 
toes,  baking  apples,  popping  corn,  and  toasting 
marshmallows,  while  some  of  the  more  active 
revellers  danced  about  the  brighter  blaze  in 
merry  circles,  playing  the  old-fashioned  ring 
games  in  true  Hallowe'en  spirit.  A  peanut 
scramble  furnished  a  great  deal  of  fun  for  the 
little  folks.  Masked  figures  mingled  with  the 
merrymakers,  affording  much  amusement  to 
those  who  endeavored  to  identify  the  wearers 
of  the  various  costumes. 

At  9  o'clock,  the  out-door  part  of  the  frolic 
was  called  off,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned 
in  a  body  to  the  building,  where  the  entertain- 
ment was  continued  in  the  form  of  a  cake, 
candy,  and  ice  cream  sale  held  by  the  Campfire 
girls  to  replenish  their  treasury.  The  gym- 
nasium was  appropriately  decorated  with  pump- 
kins, autumn  leaves,  and  a  corn  stalk  tent  in 
one  corner  with  the  fire  in  front  of  it,  as  a 
background  for  several  tableaux  which  the 
members    of   the    Campfire   presented   to   their 


friends.  Long  tables  laden  with  tempting  dain- 
ties occupied  another  corner,  while  about  the 
room  were  placed  small  tables  at  which  sociable 
groups  partook  of  refreshments.  Busy  Camp- 
tire  girls  waited  on  the  guests,  and  everybody 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  sale.  The  under- 
taking proved  a  great  success,  for  the  receipts 
showed  a  profit  of  almost  ten  dollars.  The 
girls  are  so  much  pleased  with  their  experi- 
ment in  making  money  that  they  are  not  only 
ready,  but  anxious,  to  try  it  again. 


A    VISIT    TO   A   BATTLESHIP 

On  October  22,  1915,  a  party  of  thirty-five 
senior  pupils  of  the  girls'  school  visited  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  where  the  battleship  Ala- 
bama was  explored  from  bow  to  stern.  All 
of  the  officers,  sailors  and  marines  were  most 
courteous  and  attentive  in  showing  the  party 
about  the  boat.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  much  scrappy  and  detailed  information 
acquired,  but  the  impression  of  a  large  vessel 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors  seems  to  be 
the  most  important  result  of  the  trip.  Better 
than  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  boat,  its  ton- 
nage, or  water  displacement,  each  girl  will  re- 
member the  things  which  she  actually  investi- 
gated for  herself, — the  three  decks,  the  placing 
and  size  of  the  guns,  the  captain's  bridge,  the 
hammocks  stretched  for  the  sailors,  the  lockers, 
the  dining  tables  with  rims  around  the  edge  to 
protect  the  dishes,  the  size  of  the  laundry  tubs, 
the  process  of  changing  salt  water  to  fresh,  and 
the  amount  of  provisions  necessary  to  feed 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

"It  seemed  just  like  a  big  building,"  is,  per- 
haps, the  concensus  of  opinion ;  but,  after  all, 
this  is  not  so  far  astray,  for  almost  any  visitor 
to  a  large  boat  lying  at  anchor  might  so  de- 
scribe its  interior.  The  variety  of  activities 
on  board  was  a  revelation  to  the  girls,  and, 
with  all  this  first  hand  knowledge,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  construct  an  imaginary 
vessel  with  much  more  accuracy  than  would 
have  been  possible  without  such  a  visit. 

So  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  over 
the  trip  that  a  second  party,  consisting  of  the 
younger  pupils,  was  sent  the  following  week. 


A    WORD    ABOUT    OUR    GRADUATES 

While  our  pupils  still  in  school  are  engaged 
in  various  pursuits,  our  graduates  are  not  idle. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society,  four  members  of  the  Over- 
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brook  alumnae  were  appointed  as  home 
teachers  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

All  four  young  women,  who  have  already 
taken  up  their  new  duties,  are  well  equipped 
for  the  work.  Miss  Edith  Winkel,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  Schuylkill  county,  takes  to 
this  field  a  year's  experience  in  home  teaching 
acquired  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  where  she 
gave  excellent  satisfaction  in  that  capacity  until 
a  lack  of  funds  forced  the  work  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

While  Miss  Olivia  Reichert  goes  to  her  first 
position  in  Lehigh  county,  she  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  successful  teacher  both  in  our  own 
kindergarten,  where  she  assisted  most  effi- 
ciently during  her  last  year  at  school,  and,  also, 
at  Perkins  Institution,  where  she  spent  last 
year  as  an  assistant  teacher. 

Miss  Arline  Phillips  is  able  to  give  to  this 
new  work  only  part  of  her  time,  since  she  has 
been  for  several  years  the  private  tutor  of  a 
child  in  her  own  town  in  order  that  the  little 
girl  may  remain  with  her  parents.  Miss  Phil- 
lips is  desirous  of  continuing  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  her  pupil,  and  will,  therefore,  devote 
only  three  days  a  week  to  home  teaching  in 
the  city  of  Wilkesbarre. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
Miss  Frieda  Brueckner,  who  is  a  busy  young 
woman,  having  one  private  pupil,  and  turning 
out  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  exchange. 
Miss  Brueckner.  will  give  half  of  her  time  to 
visiting  the  homes  of  adults  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  experiment  of  exchanging  pupil  teachers 
between  the  Overbrook  School  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year  that 
it  has  been  repeated  this  term.  Miss  Gladys 
Stearn  has  returned  to  Overbrook  for  a  second 
term,  and  Miss  Margaret  McGuirk  has  gone 
to  Perkins  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Reichert. 
It  is  felt  that  much  valuable  experience  is 
obtained  by  this  practice  teaching  in  a  strange 
school. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SCOUTS 

A  new  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Boy  Scouting 
swept  over  the  Overbrook  School  this  fall, 
when  Troop  118  was  reorganized  with  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Cowgill,  principal  teacher,  as  Scout 
Master,  and  Mr.  Philip  Randle,  another  in- 
structor, and  Mr.  Henry  Burdette,  an  outside 
friend,  as  Assistant  Scout  Masters.  Previous 
to   the   organization,    Mr.    Walter    S.    Cowing, 


Chief  Executive  of  the  Philadelphia  Scouts, 
and  Mr.  Merrill,  Field  Commissioner  of  our 
district,  addressed  the  whole  school  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  the  move- 
ment by  spirited  accounts  of  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Scouts.  Thirty-two  boys  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  entering  the 
troop  and  uniforms  were  promptly  procured. 

On  October  16,  sixteen  members  of  the  troop 
took  their  first  hike  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Clarke 
Thomson,  about  six  miles  from  the  school, 
where  they  camped  over  night  with  their  Scout 
Master  and  his  assistants.  Part  of  the  journey 
was  made  by  trolley,  but  most  of  the  distance 
was  covered  on  foot,  the  boys  carrying  pro- 
visions, blankets,  and  camp  equipment.  Mr. 
Cowing  had  preceded  the  party  in  an  automo- 
bile, marking  the  direction  to  the  farm  by 
arrow  heads  pointing  to  the  roads  to  be  taken. 
He  had,  also,  pitched  two  tents  before  the 
troop  arrived.  A  hungry  group  of  boys  col- 
lected firewood  and  assisted  in  the  preparations 
for  dinner.  The  meal  was  greatly  enjoyed,  as 
were  the  others  eaten  in  camp.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  scouring  the  fields  and  woods  nearby, 
on  which  exploring  expeditions  the  Scouts 
learned  much  of  the  trees  and  the  rockforma- 
tion  of  the  place.  They  discovered  how  to 
tell  the  age  of  a  tree  by  counting  its  rings, 
and  prepared  some  of  their  tests  by  finding  out 
the  various  barks  and  leaves  by  which  trees 
are  known.  The  night  was  spent  in  Mr. 
Thomson's  barn,  where  the  hay  furnished  com- 
fortable beds  for  the  weary  Scouts.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  there  was  a  swim  in  a  creek  near 
the  camp,  a  hike  over  the  hills,  with  a  short 
religious  service  on  a  pleasant  knoll,  a  good 
dinner,  and  the  return  home  after  a  successful 
camp. 

A  second  camping  party  set  out  on  November 
6,  which  visited  the  same  scene  and  indulged 
in  about  the  same  sports  and  occupations.  This 
time,  however,  the  troop  was  in  full  uniform 
and  presented  a  fine  appearance. 

On  November  21,  Troop  118  joined  other 
troops  of  Philadelphia  at  City  Hall  in  a  cele- 
bration at  which  Mayor  Blankenburg  presided. 
Flags  were  presented  to  the  various  organiza- 
tions by  Mrs.  Potter,  who  represented  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Our 
troop  received  great  applause  and  commenda- 
tion as  the  standard-bearer  received  the  ban- 
ner with  proper  dignity.  On  account  of  the 
cold  and   windy  day,  a  part  of  the   exercises, 
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in  which  our  Scouts  had  planned  to  partici- 
pate, was  omitted. 

Another  hike  is  being  arranged  for  Decem- 
ber 4,  when  the  Scouts  will  turn  their  steps 
in  another  direction  and  visit  White  Marsh, 
where  they  will  spend  the  night  in  the  old  mill 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer  has 
equipped  for  a  winter  camping  headquarters  of 
the  troops  of  the  city. 

Many  other  interesting  events  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Scouts  under  the  direction  of 
Scout  Master  Cowgill  and  his  enthusiastic  as- 
sistants. 


discovered,  correct  errors  in  method  and  sug- 
gest better  ways  and  means  to  be  used.  This 
can  all  be  discussed  more  freely  and  satisfac- 
torily when  their  pupils  are  not  present.  The 
course  covers  thorough  preparation  to  meet 
the  difficulties  the  blind  will  encounter  in 
teaching  the  staff  and  musical  notation  to  the 
seeing.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  ear 
training  and  some  of  the  pupils  have  acquired 
absolute  pitch.  The  pupils  are  given  monthly 
marks  by  the  student  teachers  and  take  the 
regular  examinations  of  the  department. 
Eighteen     boys     and     girls     were     assigned 


Pianoforte  Normal  Class,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind 

louise  h.  grimes,  correspondent 

Our  Pianoforte  Normal  Class  differs  a  little, 
I  believe,  from  that  pursued  in  some  schools. 
The  student  teacher,  usually  assigned  a  small 
class  of  beginners  and  one  or  two  older  pu- 
pils for  individual  instruction,  is  put  on  her 
own  responsibility  during  lesson  periods,  as 
she  would  be  after  leaving  school,  so  that  she 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  tact  and 
ability  to  adapt  her  knowledge  to  the  needs  of 
each  pupil.  The  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
Normal  Class  drops  in  frequently  to  observe 
how  each  student  is  working  out  her  varied 
problems  and  the  results  attained.  At  regular 
times  the  student  teachers  meet  together  with 
their  instructor  to  strengthen  the  weak  points 


districts  in  which  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  last  summer,  with  the 
idea  of  winning  a  scholarship.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Frey,  who  presented  this  attractive  proposition, 
provided  Braille  copies  of  the  Principles  of 
Salesmanship,  which  our  representatives  studied 
with  the  determination  to  be  successful. 
The  four  young  men  who  graduated 
from  the  tuning  department  last  year,  spent 
one  or  two  days  a  week  tuning  in  one 
of  the  large  piano  stores  down  down.  This 
arrangement  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  good 
practical  experience.  All  of  these  young  men 
purchased  complete  tuning  outfits,  consisting  of 
the  most  up-to-date  tools  which  could  be  se- 
cured. The  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  de- 
partment is  composed  of  three  efficient  tuners 
of  the  city. 
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J.  F.  Humphrey,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  recently  spent  several  days  as  a 
guest  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  McAloney. 
His  visit  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone  con- 
nected with  our  school. 

The  Pittsburgh  Ophthalmological  Society 
held  its  November  meeting  at  our  school. 
Several  of  the  members  have  referred  children 
to  us  from  time  to  time,  but  only  two  or  three 
of  them  had  ever  seen  any  of  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  The  society  appreciated  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  various  departments  at  a 
time  convenient  for  them,  and  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  this  particular  group  of  stu- 
dents so  "normal"  and  cheery.  The  closer  co- 
operation has  already  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor  has  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  extension  of  the  Charles 
L.  Taylor  Printing  Office.  We  now  have  a 
very  attractive  library  reference  room  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  the  process  of  printing. 

Mr.  McAloney  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York  City,  December  30th.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  very  important  one  and  plans  were 
formulated  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to 
uniformity  in  type  for  the  blind  of  the  Eng- 
lish  speaking  world  within   the  near   future. 


The  silver  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  an  event  of  more  than  local  interest.  The 
participation  of  representatives  of  sister  insti- 
tutions in  various  parts  of  the  country  indi- 
cates widespread  appreciation  of  the  good  work- 
that  is  being  done  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  vic- 
tims of  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions  to  which 
humanity  is  subject.  This  work  is  founded 
on  the  sound  principle  of  training  the  handi- 
capped to  help  themselves,  to  become  not  ob- 
jects of  continuous  charity  but  independent, 
self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 
The  success  of  this  policy  is  exemplified  by 
the  large  number  of  graduates  who  have  gone 
forth  to  take  their  places  in  the  world.  With- 
out the  special  instruction  received  at  the  hands 
of  experts  tiny  would  have  remained  through- 
out their  lives  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
Others.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  many 
more  occupations  open  to  the  blind  today  than 
was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  This  is  true, 
but  there  also  i->  greater  need   for  the  kind  of 


education  that  will  fit  the  blind  to  follow  these 
employments. 

Looking  back  at  the  achievements  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  it  must  be  difficult  for  the 
directors  of  the  institution  to  realize  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  such  a  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time.  Those  who  have 
given  so  freely  of  their  time  and  efforts  to  this 
noble  work  have  their  reward  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done,  but  not  content  with 
the  record  they  have  made  are  looking  forward 
to  an  extension  of  the  school's  field  of  useful- 
ness Without  doubt  they  may  count  on  gen- 
erous support  from  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 
No  philanthropy  is  more  appealing  than  that 
which  gives  courage  and  hope  and  strength  to 
those  deprived  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
sight. —  (Editorial  from  The  Pittsburgh  Chron- 
icle Telegraph,   Nov.  19,  1915.) 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
w.  w.  stamm,  correspondent 

Well  organized  social  service  for  adult  blind 
men  and  women  of  the  western  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  so  successful  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  that 
these  energetic  women  are  planning  new  enter- 
tainments for  their  blind  friends.  The  annual 
picnic  each  summer  and  the  turkey  dinner  at 
the  holiday  season  are  fixtures  and  very  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  by  the  sightless  men  and 
women  who  attend. 

As  a  new  departure  in  the  fall,  the  committee 
had  a  Hallowe'en  party  to  which  all  of  the 
men  and  women  working  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  were  invited.  All  the  tricks  known  to 
Hallowe'en  parties  for  those  who  see  were  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  some  new  schemes,  and  the 
guests  were  mightily  pleased.  This,  too,  will 
probably  be  an  annual  event,  and  there  are 
some  plans  afoot  for  an  Easter  celebration  that 
will  bring  together  the  industrious  men  and 
women  who  have  participated  in  the  previous 
affairs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  was  held  in  January, 
and  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  board 
were  made  which  will  doubtless  strengthen  that 
body.  The  reports  of  the  various  officers  were 
very  gratifying  and  showed  a  consistent  ad- 
vance in  all  lines  of  industrial  work  in  which 
the  Association  is  engaged.     More  money  was 
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paid  to  the  blind  workers  in  1915  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
as  the  output  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  was  increased  and  the  disposition  of 
home-work  done  by  blind  women  broke  all 
previous   records. 


"1  wanted  just  Mich  a  building  as  1  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  place  my  own  child  in." 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  physical  make- 
up of  this  big  building  is  the  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  make  ingress  and  egress  easy, 
from    attic    to    the    grounds.      There    is    abun- 


Primary  Department  Building,  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


SOUTH   CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Blind 

The  building  for  the  primary  department  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Cedar  Spring,  wmich  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  past  year,  was  occupied  by  the 
70  little  blind  and  deaf  children  of  the  insti- 
tute and  their  teachers  and  caretakers  the 
first  of  January.  It  consists  of  a  main  build- 
ing of  three  stories,  dimensions  185x55  feet, 
and  annex  in  rear,  50x30  feet.  The  entire 
plant  cost  $50,000. 

The  building  is  erected  on  a  mound  near 
the  main  approach  to  the  institute  grounds, 
presenting  a  commanding  and  inviting  appear- 
ance from  any  point  of  view.  Its  architectural 
style  is  a  modern  development  of  the  ''colo- 
nial,"  beautifully  harmonizing  in  all  character- 
istics with  the  original  institute  building.  Its 
erection  consummates  an  aim  or  vision  of 
Prof.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  principal  of  the  school.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  had  in  mind  just 
such  a  building  to  be  used  for  this  exact 
purpose ;  individual  care  and  training  of  the 
very  elementary  grades  of  pupils  at  the  insti- 
tute.     In    speaking    of    his    purpose,    he    said : 


dant  hall  space  on  each  of  the  floors  of  the 
main  building  for  the  circulation  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  essential  comforts  in  the  way 
of  light,  ventilation  and  sanitary  system  are 
extraordinary.  The  many  halls  and  stairways 
throughout  are  securely  bounded  by  perma- 
nent brick  walls,  making  the  building  practi- 
cally safe  from  fire.  To  take  no  chances, 
however,  each  of  the  three  stories  is  supplied 
with  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  a  fire-alarm 
system  of  the  most  modern  type — for  men  in 
emergency  and  for  drilling  as  well. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  main 
building  are  devoted  principally  to  the  home 
life  of  the  little  ones.  One  portion  of  each 
of  these  floors  is  set  aside  for  the  industrial 
occupation  of  the  pupils.  The  arrangement  of 
these  first  and  second  floors  carries  with  it 
the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  first  floor 
will  be  used  for  the  blind  children  and  their 
teachers  and  caretakers — the  boys  in  one  wing 
and  the  girls  in  the  other.  The  second  floor 
will  be  occupied  by  the  deaf  children  and 
their  teachers  with  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Connecting  with  the  commodious  dormitories 
of  these  two  stories  of  the  building  are  abun- 
dant dressing  rooms  and  toilet  and  bath  rooms 
of  the  very  latest  type.     Halls   on  each  floor 
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are  supplied  with  rolling  doors  for  the  entire 
exclusion  of  sexes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
matron  or  caretakers.  In  daytime  all  of  these 
doors  are  thrown  open  to  allow  the  entire 
student  body  all  space  for  circulation  and  ex- 
ercise. The  matron  and  caretakers  and  teach- 
ers on  each  floor  are  provided  with  private 
bath  rooms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
surprising  features  in  reference  to  the  first 
and  second  stories  of  this  main  building  is 
the  fact  that  each  of  them  has  on  each  wing 
a  large  out-door  porch,  giving  each  sex,  blind 
and  deaf,  male  and  female,  fresh  air  and 
playrooms  directly  adjoining  their  living  apart- 
ments. 

The  third  floor  of  the  main  building  is  de- 
voted to  class  rooms ;  there  are  four  extensive 
recitation  and  study  rooms  at  each  end,  mak- 
ing eight  in  all  for  general  school  purposes. 
The  walls  of  these  study  rooms  are  equipped 
with  black-boards.  The  color  effects  of  these 
rooms  are  pleasing  and  artistic,  especially  de- 
signed for  this  particular  class  of  pupils.  One 
hundred  children  can  be  conveniently  cared 
for  in  this  building,  and  given  individual  care 
and  attention,  and  the  best  in  all  of  them 
brought  out.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
third  floor  is  a  large  attic  space  to  be  utilized 
as  a  playhouse  for  the  children  when  the  wea- 
ther inclemencies  prevent  them  from  using  the 
outdoors  or  the  outdoor  porches.  On  this 
third  floor  each  sex  is  provided  with  well  ap- 
pointed toilet  rooms.  Adjoining  this  attic 
space  are  four  music   (practice)   rooms. 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  this  main  building 
is  the  annex,  50x80  feet,  which  is  composed 
of  dining  room  and  kitchen  exclusively.  The 
kitchen  is  a  wide,  airy  room — with  every  ap- 
pliance and  convenience  to  make  the  cooking 
sanitary.  Along  with  the  kitchen  is  a  modern 
pantry  system,  including  an  immense  refriger- 
ator plant  with  two  compartments — one  for 
the  storing  of  meats  and  vegetables  and  the 
other  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  interior  of  the  entire  building  is  most 
attractively  decorated,  and  the  halls,  rooms 
and  stairways  appeal  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
visitor.  Peculiar  attention  was  given  in  beau- 
tifying these  rooms  and  walls  to  the  hygienic 
effects  in  preservation  of  the  children's  eyes,  at 
the  ^anie  time  getting  the  most  pleasant  en- 
vironing influences. 

The  name  "primary"  building  is  no  misno- 
mer. Tt  means  just  what  it  says.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  separate  the  small  children  from  the 


more  advanced  students,  giving  them  the  indi- 
vidual care   and  training  they  need. 

Any  article  treating  of  the  state  institute  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  brief  mention  of  the  Walker  family — a  re- 
markable group  of  men,  who  from  generation 
to  generation  have  perpetuated  the  noble  work 
of  intelligently  and  successfully  helping  the 
helpless — figuratively  teaching  the  blind  to  see 
and  the  dumb'to<  talk.  The  institute  was  found- 
ed in  1849  by  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Walker.  Eight 
years  later,  due  to  his  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments, it  was  made  an  institution  of  the  State 
of   South   Carolina. 

The  principal  of  the  institute  and  the  person 
who  has  active  management  of  its  affairs,  is 
Prof.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  son  of  Capt. 
Newton  F.  Walker.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Wofford  College  and  fitted  himself  with 
extraordinary  study  for  this  particular  life- 
work.  After  equipping  himself,  he  taught  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  Tennessee  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  blind.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  his  father 
and  the  remarkable  physical  development  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  institute  and  par- 
ticularly the  walks,  roads  and  grounds,  are 
due  to  his  enterprise  and  practical  progress- 
iveness. — (From  The  Palmetto  Leaf,  Dec.  25, 
1915.) 

TEXAS 
School  for  the  Blind 

More  than  1100  persons  attended  the  oper- 
etta, "Princess  Florenda,"  given  (by  pupils 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  audi- 
torium of  that  institution  on  the  evening  of 
February  18.  The  "standing  room  only"  sign 
was  out  from  the  start  and  seats  could  not  be 
found  for  two  hundred  or  more  spectators. 

As  the  composition  of  a  blind  girl  and  a 
blind  boy,  the  operetta  was  unusually  interest- 
ing. Ada  Start  wrote  the  words  and  Ernest 
Wayland  composed  the  music.  The  result  was 
a  fairy  play  which  proved  very  pleasing  and 
reflected  much  credit  both  on  the  authors  and 
the  actors. 

The  manner  in  which  the  blind  children 
went  through  their  parts  was  remarkable.  It 
was  hard  to  realize  that  the  little  princess 
did  not  actually  see  the  fairy  queen  and  her  at- 
tendants when  they  appeared  and  the  carriage 
of  all  the  young  performers  was  as  confident, 
their  steps  as  sure,  as  could  have  been  expected 
of  seeing  people.  Miss  Start  herslf  took  part 
in    the    operetta,    which    was    produced    under 
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the  direction  of  Misses  Rutherford  and   Pen- 
field,  teachers  of  the  school. 

The  operetta  was  given  complimentary  to 
the  citizens  of  Austin  and  the  crowd  which 
attended  evidenced  the  interest  felt  here  for 
the  pupils  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

CANADA 
Halifax   School  for  the  Blind 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Union  of  Municipalities  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  in  New  Glasgow  on 
August  25th.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  local  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  recommended  that  legislation  be  secured 
by  which  municipal  aid  could  be  obtained  for 
the  carrying  on  such  workshops. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously and  the  president  of  the  Union  of 
Municipalities  presented  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention to  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  for  his  inter- 
esting and  helpful  address : 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia 
Municipalities  recommend  to  and  urge  the 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  to  pass  an  act  enab- 
ling cities,  towns,  and  rural  municipalities  to 
grant  aid  in  the  employment  of  the  blind. 


The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently 
appointed  a  Commission  to  look  after  the  re- 
employment of  returned  soldiers  and  to  pro- 
vide special  training  for  those  who  may  have 
been  rendered  unfit  for  their  former  occupa- 
tions. Sir  Frederick  Fraser,  superintendent  of 
the  school  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  and 
will  with  his  fellow  members  take  active  steps 
for  the  training  of  soldiers  who  may  have 
lost  their  sight  during  the  war. 

Mr.  S.  Hayden,  who  for  the  past  year  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  from  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  studying  music  in 
that  institution,  is  again  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers  in  the  musical  department  of  this 
school. 

Mr.  John  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  school, 
has  just  returned  from  Newfoundland  where 
he  has  succeeded  in  arousing  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the 
Postoffice  Department  and  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  transmit,  free  of 
charge,  the  books  for  the  blind.  This  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  blind  of  New- 
foundland.—  (From   News   Letter,  Jan.,   1916.) 


CHINA— HANKOW 

David  Hill  School  for  the  Blind 

excerpts  from  circular  letter  no.  17,  october, 
1915,  by  george  a.  clayton 

You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  read  that 
this  is  probably  the  last  circular  letter  but  one 
which  I  shall  write  to  you  as  headmaster  of 
this  school.  I  am,  as  I  think  you  all  know,  a 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
and  my  work  from  year  to  year  is  therefore 
allocated  by  the  Synod  of  that  church.  At  the 
meeting  in  August  last,  when  the  work  of  the 
ministers  for  1916  was  determined,  it  was  felt 
by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Synod  that  I  ought 
to  take  up  the  superintendency  of  the  evange- 
listic work  in  the  Hanyang  and  Hanchwan  cir- 
cuits. The  area  covered  is  a  large  one :  there 
are  six  existing  churches  and  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  development  in  villages  and  small 
towns.  At  Hanyang,  where  I  shall  live,  there 
is  the  David  Hill  Memorial  School  for  young 
women  and  girls,  and  of  that  school  I  shall 
have  pastoral  charge.  No  greater  privilege  or 
responsibility  could  come  to  a  preacher  than 
the  duty  of  ministering  constantly  to  the  hun- 
dred and  more  scholars  there — as  well  as  to 
the  normal  students  who  will  go  forth  to  be 
the  teachers  of  the  rising  generation.  I  am  of 
course,  quite  familiar  with  the  ground  that  I 
shall  cover  in  my  itinerations  and  am  in  close 
touch  with  several  of  the  churches  already. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  shall  enjoy  the  work. 

But  on  the  other  hand  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  change  is  not  one  that  is  easily  faced 
when  I  think  of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  You 
will  bear  with  me  if  I  remind  you  of  the  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  years.  When  I 
took  over  the  post  of  headmaster,  the  main 
school-room  and  some  of  the  class-rooms  only 
were  built,  as  the  building  fund  was  exhausted. 
By  the  goodness  of  God,  the  east  dormitory 
wing  with  the  new  dining  room  and  kitchen 
were  built  before  my  furlough  in  1903.  as  also 
was  the  school  chapel.  Accommodation  was 
thus  provided  for  twenty  boys,  but  I  felt  bound 
to  take  in  others  and  when  I  left  for  home  all 
the  principal  class-rooms  were  used  as  dormi- 
tories. After  my  return  from  England,  the 
money  for  the  west  wing  was  provided,  and 
that  being  erected,  the  plant  was  completed  in 
1914. 

The  completion  of  the  plant  practically  coin- 
cided with  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
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school.  The  curriculum  has  been  greatly 
broadened  :  the  staff  has  been  augmented :  the 
teaching  has  been  placed  on  a  better  basis :  and 
there  has  been  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
I  base  these  last  statements  on  the  reports  of 
those  who  have  conducted  the  annual  examina- 
tions— gentlemen  and  ladies  chosen  from  out- 
side because  of  their  experience  in  examining 
sighted  children.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of 
all  necessaries  in  China  has  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  food  and  clothing,  and  with  the 
added  number  of  boys  we  now  use  £360  where 
we  used  to  use  £180.  Recent  circulars  have 
also  told  you  of  the  new  method  of  writing 
Chinese  Braille,  of  the  prospect  of  securing 
more  printed  books  and,  above  all,  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  formed  to  arrange  for 
the  teaching  of  the  blind  in  their  homes. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Hill,  who  is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed me,  has  been  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  a  home  for  destitute  boys  and  is  the  nephew 
of  the  founder  of  this  school.  So  he  is  ex- 
perienced in  work  among  boys  and  quite  used 
to  the  general  oversight  of  a  large  institution. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  gain  famili- 
arity with  the  special  features  of  work  among 
the  blind  in  China  before  very  long. 

The  curriculum  is  unchanged,  but  I  can  give 
you  a  good  example  of  our  difficulties.  One 
item  in  the  daily  work  is  the  memorizing  of 
the  Union  Chinese  hymn  book.  It  contained 
330  hymns,  and  the  boy  must  know  the  words, 
the  metre  and  an  appropriate  tune  for  each 
hymn  before  we  consider  that  he  has  completed 
the  task.  The  tune  he  must,  of  course,  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  play  without  music.  Now  the 
Union  Hymn  book  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
vised. The  new  collection  has  550  hymns  and 
the  ones  that  have  been  retained  from  the  old 
collection  have  of  course  been  re-numbered. 
Each  scholar  and  teacher  now  has  to  learn  the 
entire  new  book,  as  it  will  come  into  use  next 
year.  I  have  secured  advance  copies  of  each 
sheet  as  prepared  by  the  press,  the  words  are 
being  transliterated  into  Chinese  Braille  almost 
as  fast  as  the  sheets  reach  us  and  by  the  time 
that  the  last  sheet  is  printed  we  shall  have  all 
but  the  last  two  or  three  sheets  transliterated. 
To  add  zest  to  the  task  we  have  decided  to  use 
one  new  hymn  at  prayers  each  day,  the  number 
being  notified  beforehand.  I  expect  that  most 
of  the  boys  will  be  word-perfect  each  time.  But 
the  marvel  of  the  Chinese  memory  never  gets 


any  the  less  to  me.  Here  are  music  teachers 
over  thirty  years  of  age  who  have  for  years 
known  that  No.  202  was  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
and  went  to  its  own  tune,  calmly  making  a 
mental  note  that  "Lead,  Kindly  Light"  is  hence- 
forth another  number  and  that  some  other 
hymn  with  some  other  tune  is  now  202.  When 
I  think  how  long  it  has  taken  me  to  get  used 
to  the  numbers  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Englisl 
hymn  book  that  I  use,  I  am  filled  with  a  great 
envy. 

I  have  left  a  very  important  matter  till 
nearly  the  end  of  this  letter.  I  have  long 
watched  with  interest  the  removals  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind  from  town  centres  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. These  removals  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  in  many  lands.  And  I  have  dreamt 
of  the  time  when  this  school  would  move  from 
the  centre  of  crowded  Hankow  to  some  new 
site  where  the  air  would  be  fresh  and -the  smell 
of  the  land — finest  of  all  smells — would  take 
the  place  of  the  smells  that  prevail  in  the 
town.  I  want  a  playground  such  as  one  conl 
have  with  little  cost  in  a  district  where  the 
population  is  thinner  than  it  is  in  a  congested 
district  such  as  the  mouth  of  the  Han.  If  one 
could  find  some  institution  that  would  take 
over  and  use  this  land  and  buildings  and  give 
compensation  to  the  School,  then  my  dream 
could  become  a  reality.  Land  can  be 
secured  there  for  a  fraction  of  what  it 
costs  in  Hankow  and  we  ought  to  have  three 
or  four  times  the  space  we  have  now.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  scheme  will  be  approved,  and 
though  it  will  not  now  be  my  business  to  ar- 
range for  the  transfer,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  transfer  will  be  arranged.  It  would  mean 
much  to  the  boys  in  the  way  of  health  and 
enjoyment. 

ENGLAND 
Mr.  T.  H.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  has  re- 
signed, in  order  to  undertake  the  supervision 
of  a  department  which  will  be  responsible  for 
settling  and  for  looking  after  the  blind  sailors 
and  soldiers  who  have  been  trained  at  the 
hostel  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  estab- 
lished a  branch,  the  primary  object  of  which 
will  be  the  after-care  of  these  men.  Its  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Great  Portland  Street,  Lon- 
don, close  to  the  offices  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute.—(From  The  Blind,  Oct.  20,  1915,  and  The 
Braille  Review,  November,  1915.) 
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Mr.  Patrick  Gray  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  West- 
bury-on-Trym,  Bristol.  He  has  recently  been 
principal  of  the  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  previous  to  that  was  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
In  November  last,  he  gave  a  very  interesting 
address  on  "What  Canada  is  Doing  for  the 
Blind,''  at  the  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the 
Bournemouth  and  District  Blind  Aid  Society. 


On  September  8th,  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  various  local  Boards  of  Guardians  was 
held  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester, 
to  consider  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
competent  Blind. 

A  paper  entitled,  "How  to  Deal  with  the  In- 
competent Blind  or  the  Blind  in  Workhouses," 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  dealt  with  in- 
sistence on  the  necessity  for  some  provision 
being  made  other  than  the  Workhouse  for  the 
mentally  defective  and  otherwise  incompetent 
blind  adults ;  they  could  not  be  kept  in  existing 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives  in  idleness 
and  hopelessness,  either  in  the  workhouse  or 
elsewhere. 

He,  personally,  was  convinced  that  segrega- 
tion, under  strict  sympathetic  treatment,  was 
the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  he 
quoted  in  support  the  opinions  of  well-known 
experienced  workers  amongst  the  blind  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  He  proposed  that  a  home, 
similar  to  that  at  Bradford,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Manchester.  It  could  be  run  at  a 
cost  per  head  per  week  of  15/-,  to  be  paid 
by  the  Guardians,  and  any  profits  accruing 
from  sales  of  work  done  by  inmates  should  be 


placed    to    their    credit.     The    home    could    be 
managed  by  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  matters  have 
moved  rapidly  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  have  arranged 
with  the  Board  of  Management  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  to  take  over  the  care  of  all  their 
blind  cases.  A  home  for  thirty  men  is  to  be 
opened  at  Oak  Bank  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  another  home  for  thirty  women.  Those 
capable  of  learning  will  be  taught  some  useful 
occupation.  The  cost  will  be  borne  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  homes  will  be 
managed  entirely  by  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum. 
This  is  a  distinct  forward  movement  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  on  the  lines  laid  down  so 
successfully  at  Bradford,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  extensively  followed.  The  blind  in  Man- 
chester should  feel  much  indebted  to  Hen- 
shaw's Asylum,  and  not  least  to  Mr.  Illing- 
worth for  working  so  strenuously  in  this  new 
departure  for  their  benefit. 


On  December  21st  a  new  home  for  blind 
men  was  opened  in  Bradford.  The  home  is 
called  the  Frederick  Priestman  Home  for  the 
Blind  to  commemorate  Mr.  Priestman's  work 
amongst  the  blind  in  Bradford  for  over  forty 
years.  The  home  is  under  the  management 
of  the  committee  of  the  local  institution,  and 
has  been  purchased  by  them,  and  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  rented  home  founded  in 
1906.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Priest- 
man,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  proposed  future  developments  of  the  Brad- 
ford Institution  for  the  Blind  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  viz.,  to  build  new  workshops 
on  the  land  just  acquired  and  quit  the  present 
premises. —  (From  The  Blind,  Jan.,  1916.) 


HENRY  FAWCETT 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  review  by  Director 
Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution,  of  "A  Bea- 
con for  the  Blind — The  life  of  Henry  Fawcett,"  by 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  reprinted  from  The  Survey, 
Feb.   20,    915. 

Just  what  is  it  which  the  life  of  Henry  Faw- 
cett exemplifies  ?  Fawcett  was  a  sturdy  coun- 
try youth,  fond  of  fishing  and  skating,  walking 
and  riding,  and  he  had  a  happy  way  about  him 
which  made  him  hosts  of  friends.  He  early 
developed  the   social   conscience  and  earnestly 


decided  to  fit  himself  for  Parliament,  believing 
that  in  this  field  he  could  be  most  useful. 

His  interests  were  with  people  rather  than 
with  books,  and  in  pracical  affairs  rather  than 
in  theories  or  things  of  the  imagination.  For 
this  reason  he  chose  Cambridge  as  his  univer- 
sity. He  was  recognized  there  as  keen  and 
forceful,  capable  of  excelling  in  whatever  com- 
petition he  chose  to  indulge,  whether  billiards 
or  debate.     As  boy  and  man  he  was  in  mod- 
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erate  circumstances ;  yet  he  had  neither  false 
pride  nor  the  false  modesty  which  subdues 
self-assertion  in  the  presence  of  riches  or  of 
rank.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  the 
spiritual  riches  of  attainment  and  ability. 

When  Henry  Fawcett  was  twenty-five  years 
old  he  became  totally  blind;,  yet  in  the  face  of 
this  terrible  calamity,  he  soon  made  up  his 
mind  that  what  had  been  his  impelling  ambi- 
tion until  then  should  be  so  still.  He  returned 
to  Cambridge,  but,  concentrating  his  energies 
rather  more,  he  became  a  close  student  and 
writer  of  political  economy.  His  book  on  the 
subject  served  to  make  him  widely  known, 
and  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  the  university,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

At  twenty-seven  he  judged  himself  ready  to 
try  for  Parliament,  but  his  countrymen  were 
not  yet  ready  to  believe  in  his  fitness  and  re- 
jected him  at  three  elections.  All  the  while, 
however,  he  was  demonstrating  his  ability  to 
meet  emergencies ;  and  his  keenness  and  per- 
sistency finally  won  the  day.  He  was  returned 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  as  member  for  Brigh- 
ton. 

His  parliamentary  career  need  not  be  re- 
hearsed here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  as  a 
member  his  social  conscience  had  full  play. 
There  he  proved  himself  an  uncompromising 
critic  of  whatever  appealed  to  him  as  mis- 
chievous   and    wrong,    especially    touching    the 


rights  of  the  people.  He  was  their  tribune, 
championing  their  cause  in  preserving  the  com- 
mons and  other  open  spaces  in  towns,  and  he 
carried  his  measures. 

Gladstone  so  respected  and  admired  Fawcett 
that  he  invited  him  to  be  his  postmaster-gen- 
eral. Fawcett  accepted  this  office  and  in  it 
showed  himself  a  remarkably  successful  admin- 
istrator of  affairs.  Being  no  dreamer,  but  a 
doer,  he  not  only  entertained  reforms  but  put 
them  through.  Thus,  there  stand  to  his  credit 
the  parcel  post,  the  issue  of  postal  orders,  pos- 
tal savings  banks,  postofifice  annuities  and  six- 
penny telegrams.  In  all  this  he  showed  his 
"passion  for  justice."  When  he  died,  at  the 
close  of  four  years  in  this  strenuous  office,  it 
was  said  of  him,  "The  postoffice  could  never 
have  a  more  capable  postmaster-general,  nor 
its  officers  a  true  friend."  His  services  were 
widely  and  generously  recognized,  and  a  me- 
morial was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

If  ever  there  lived  a  blind  man  who  was  a 
seeing  man  in  the  dark,  Henry  Fawcett  was 
that  man.  His  is  a  case  perhaps  difficut  to. 
parallel;  and  yet  many  of  the  blind  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  indomitable  spirit  whose 
achievements,  though  humbler  than  Fawcett's, 
yet  put  many  of  the  unhandicapped  to  shame. 
This  "Beacon  for  the  Blind"  should  be  read  by 
many,  especially  by  those  who  feel  that  they 
are  not  having  a  fair  chance  in  the  world. 


OCCUPATIONAL  COLONY 

A  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


An  occupational  colony  is  needed,  not  to  re- 
place, but  to  supplement  existing  shops.  It  will 
provide  both  an  adequate  centre  for  industrial 
training  for  men,  and  regular  institutional  oc- 
cupation for  certain  groups.  The  Commission 
is  fully  aware,  of  course,  of  the  disadvantages 
of  institutional  life;  but  long  experience  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  such  an  occupational 
colony  as  it  proposes  is  essential  to  meet  cer- 
tain needs  that,  in  its  opinion,  can  be  met  in  no 
other  way. 

Such  a  colony  is  needed,  first,  for  training 
purposes,  both  to  relieve  the  established,  non- 
resident, shops  and  to  provide  a  residential 
centre    where    time    and    supervision    may    be 


given  more  freely  than  in  a  shop,  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual.  It  is  needed,  in  the 
second  place,  in  order  to  provide  for  certain 
men  who  would  be  either  happier  or  safer  in 
such  an  institution  than  in  the  community.  It 
is  needed,  in  the  third  place,  for  that  type  of 
unskilled  man  who  cannot  earn  his  living  in  a 
non-resident  shop,  but  who  can  be  made  useful 
and  to  a  degree  self-supporting  in  such  a  place. 
It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  start  that 
residence  in  this  proposed  colony  is  to  be 
wholly  voluntary.  It  is  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  training  institution,  where  men 
may  be  tried  out  in  order  to  discover  what 
they  are  best  fitted  for,  and  of  a  true  colony 
where  certain  of  them  may  be  given  continuous 
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employment  as  long  as  they  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  do  their  share.  The  colony,  therefore, 
is  designed  to  accommodate  a  changing  group, 
the  more  self-reliant  men  being  transferred  to 
outside  employment,  as  they  show  themselves 
prepared,  those  entirely  incapable  or  those  un- 
willing to  do  their  share,  being  dismissed  or 
transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  the  few 
who  need  special  help  and  supervision  remain- 
ing in  more  or  less  permanent  residence. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  blind  men 
may,  under  suitable  division  of  labor,  take  a 
successful  part  in  farming,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  also  for  persons  not  wholly  blind, 
but  with  such  seriously  defective  eyesight  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
work  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  The  other 
industries  provided  will  be  as  far  as  possible 
diversified,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  men 
of  varying  ability.  The  number  resident  in  the 
colony  at  any  one  time  should  not  exceed 
thirty.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  occupational 
colony  an  active,  cheerful  place,  in  which  every 
one  "keeps  up  his  end,"  and  in  which  the  co- 
operative principle  shall  be  as  fully  as  possible 
carried  out. 

The  Commission  submits  herewith  an  act 
designed  to  meet  this  need,  which  may  also  be 
regarded  as  one  part  of  the  plan  which  it  be- 
lieves to  be  the  wise  alternative  to  pensions 
for  the  needy  blind. — (Excerpt  from  Ninth  An- 
nual Report.) 


LEGISLATION 

(Continued  from  page  95) 

MISSOURI. 

AN  ACT 
Providing  that  the  courses  of  study  prescribed 
in  schools  for  the  blind  now  organized  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  such  as  to 
qualify  a  student  graduating  from  any  such 
school  to  admission  in  any  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  state;  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  a  reader  for 
indigent  blind  students  attending  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  this  state  and 
providing  the  manner  in  which  such  reader 
may  be  employed  and  fixing  his  compensa- 
tion. 


stitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  now 
organized,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  or- 
ganized, under  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be 
of  such  character  as  to  qualify  a  student 
graduating  from  any  such  school  to  admis- 
sion in  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  state. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  blind  person,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  this  state  and  a  pupil  in  actual  at- 
tendance at  a  college,  university,  technical  or 
professional  school  located  in  this  state  and 
authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  other  than 
an  institution  established  for  the  regular  in- 
struction of  the  blind,  shall  be  designated  by 
the  county  court  of  his  respective  county  as  a 
fit  person  to  receive  the  aid  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for 
the  use  of  such  pupil,  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  with  which  to  employ  a 
person  or  persons  to  read  to  such  pupil  from 
text  books  and  pamphlets  used  by  such  pupil 
in  his  studies  at  such  college,  university  or 
school. 

Sec.  3.  If  possible,  the  person  selected  as 
a  reader  for  such  blind  pupil  shall  be  a  per- 
son, who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  such  institution,  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  assistance  in  pursuing  Lis  school 
work  which  the  remuneration  provided  for  in 
this  act  will  accord  to  him. 

Sec.  4.  Such  money  shall  be  paid  monthly, 
out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  state 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  such 
institution,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  on  the 
warrant  of  the  state  auditor,  to  the  treasurer 
of  such  institution,  upon  his  presenting  an  ac- 
count showing  the  actual  number  of  blind 
pupils  matriculated  and  attending  the  institu- 
tion, which  account  shall  be  verified  by  the 
president  of  the  institution  and  which  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  county 
court  of  the  county  of  which  said  blind  pupils 
are  residents;  which  certificate  shall  state  that 
a  petition  has  been  filed  with  said  county  court 
and  satisfactory  evidence  adduced,  that  the 
blind  pupil  seeking  the  benefit  of  this  act  is  a 
resident  of  said  county,  and  that  neither  said 
blind  student  nor  his  parents  or  guardian  are 
able  to  pay  the  expense  of  providing  a  reader 
at  such  school. 

Approved,  1913. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State   of  Missouri,  as  follows: 
Section  1.     The  courses  of  study  in  all  in- 


What  is  once  well  done  is  done  forever. — 
Thoreau. 


PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA  NEONA- 
TORUM IN  THIRTY  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  1914-15 

Prepared  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


Total 

Pupils 

1914-1915 

Alabama     89 

Arkansas      123 

California    93 

Colorado    38 

Connecticut     46 

Idaho    18 

Illinois    210 

Indiana     133 

Iowa    133 

Kansas    95 

Kentucky     124 

Louisiana     52 

Maryland     118 

Massachusetts    306 

Missouri     118 

Montana    16 

Nebraska     58 

New  York  (except  New  York  City) .  178 

North   Carolina 347 

North    Dakota 26 

Ohio    248 

Oklahoma    90 

Oregon     . ._ 36 

Pennsylvania    230 

W.   Pennsylvania 131 

South    Dakota 28 

Utah    34 

Vermont     5 

Virginia    79 

Wisconsin    132 

Totals 3,334 


Total 

Blind 

Per 

Nev 

from  0.  N. 

Cent 

Admis 

19 

21.3 

8 

6.5 

20 

16 

17.2 

23 

15 

39.2 

7 

10 

21.7 

6 

3 

16.6 

6 

52 

24.7 

44 

4 

3.0 

23 

35 

26.3 

24 

22 

23.1 

20 

34 

27.4 

29 

8 

15.3 

14 

24 

20.3 

19 

79 

25.8 

54 

21 

17.7 

20 

3 

18.7 

3 

16 

33.3 

12 

47 

26.4 

34 

58 

16.7 

91 

6 

23.0 

4 

66 

26.6 

48 

20 

22.2 

15 

10 

27.7 

78 

33.9 

26 

35 

26.7 

13 

3 

10.7 

o 

6 

17.6 

3 

0 

0.0 

0 

5 

6.3 

13 

37 

28.0 

29 

New  O.  N.      Per 
5     Pupils         Cent 


1 

5.0 

4 

17.3 

1 

14.2 

0 

0.0 

1 

16.6 

11 

25.0 

1 

4.3 

5 

20.8 

2 

10.0 

7 

24.1 

2 

14.2 

3 

15.7 

5 

9.2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

33.3 

6 

17.6 

10 

10.9 

2 

50.0 

7 

14.5 

6 

40.0 

6 

23.0 

1 

7.6 

1 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

7.6 

4 

13.7 

:40 


22.1 


602 


91 


15.1 


PROPORTION    OF    PUPILS    IN    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    BLIND    DURING    THE    PAST    FIVE    YEARS    WHO    ARE    BLIND 

FROM   OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

No.  of 
School  Year  Schools 

1910-11 16 

1911-12     23 

1912-13 21 

1913-14     19 

1914-15 30 


Total 

Pupils  Blind 

Per 

Pupils 

from  O.  N. 

Cent 

2018 

521 

25.8 

2400 

567 

23.6 

2327 

684 

29.3 

2496 

622 

24.9 

3334 

740 

22.1 

PROPORTION    OF    PUPILS     NEWLY    ADMITTED    TO    SCHOOLS    POR  THE  BLIND  DURING  THE   PAST  EIGHT  YEARS 
WHO    ARE    BLIND    FROM    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 

No.  Of 
School  Year  Schools 

1907-  8     10 

1908-  9     14 

1909-10     14 

1910-11     15 

1911-12     24 

1912-13     21 

1913-14      19 

1914-15      ; 28 


Total  New 

Pupils  Bl 

ind 

Per 

Admissions 

from  O. 

N. 

Cent 

290 

77 

26.5 

300 

68 

22.6 

561 

81 

14.4 

351 

84 

23.9 

415 

88 

21.2 

386 

88 

22.7 

428 

84 

19.6 

602 

91 

15.1 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  AND  FREE 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By   MRS.   ISABEL  W.    KENNEDY,    Secretary    Pennsylvania    Home  Teaching  Society. 


The  work  of  searching  out  the  adult  blind 
in  their  own  homes  and  there  teaching  them 
to  read  an  easily  felt  embossed  type  with  their 
fingers,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  supplied 
with  a  constant  exchange  of  good  literature, 
has  been  carried  on  for  thirty-four  years  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  the  Witherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Society  has  recently  appointed  six  new 
Home  Teachers  for  work  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  addition  increases  the  staff  to  ten  blind 
or  partially  blind  teachers,  who  will  lighten 
the  darkness  of  their  fellow  sufferers  and  bring 
to  them  the  inspiration  and  cheer  which  can 
always  be  found  in  good  literature,  when  even 
our  nearest  and  dearest  fail  to  comfort  us. 

The  employment  of  these  six  additional 
teachers  has  been  made  possible  by  two  gen- 
erous bequests  to  the  Society, — that  of  $10,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth 
Swift  Shippen  and  $5000  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Way  Smith,  whose  names 
will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  blind. 

The  new  teachers  were  carefully  selected 
from  the  two  Pennsylvania  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  four  from  Overbrook  and  two 
from  Pittsburgh  and  commenced  their  duties 
of  visiting  and  teaching  the  blind  December 
1st.  They  began  in  their  own  home  towns  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  experience  in  fa- 
miliar territory  before  going  farther  afield. 
Five  of  the  young  women  will  be  provided 
with  guides — one  having  sufficient  sight  to 
travel  alone  in  familiar  streets  in  Philadelphia. 

The  new  appointments  are :  B.  Arline  Phil- 
lips, Luzerne  County;  Olivia  Reichart,  Lehigh 
County;  Edith  Winkel,  Schuylkill  County; 
Jennie  Snyder,  Armstrong  County;  Ethel 
Crooks,  McKean  County;  and  Freda  Brueck- 
ner,  Philadelphia  County. 

The  four  Home  Teachers  already  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  are  :  James  W.  Moore,  who  was  appoint- 
ed in  1889,  and  who  for  27  years  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  Philadelphia ;  Martha  E. 
Howland,  appointed  in  1903,  now  in  Philadel- 


phia; Margaret  E.  Quirk,  appointed  in  1907, 
now  in  Allegheny  County;  and  Mary  C.  Dun- 
gan,  appointed  in  1912,  now  in  Lancaster 
County.  All  have  done  splendid  work  for  the 
Society  and  have  proved  the  great  necessity  of 
searching  out  the  blind  and  creating  in  them 
a  desire  to  read  for  themselves.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  sixteen  Home  Teachers 
constantly  occupied  in  this  same  work  in  Lon- 
don. It  will  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  in 
so  large  a  territory  as  Pennsylvania  even  ten 
teachers  are  insufficient. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  employing 
blind  or  partially  blind  teachers  for  the  blind, 
the  benificent  aim  of  the  Society  is  two  fold, 
as  employments  suitable  for  blind  young 
women  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  are 
very  restricted  in  number. 

The  work  of  Home  Teachers  is  one  that 
will  never  be  finished,  for  unfortunately  new 
cases  of  blindness  are  constantly  arising  from 
accidents,  disease  and  advancing  age,  and  the 
Society  now  aims  to  so  organize  its  work  that 
adults  shall  not  be  given  time  to  become  des- 
pondent, but  shall  be  reached  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  losing  their  sight. 

A  grateful  woman  in  Pittsburgh  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  last  week :  "Thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  your  Society,  I  am  once  more  able  to 
read  for  the  first  time  since  I  became  blind 
forty  years  ago." 

An  old  army  officer — blinded  in  the  Civil 
War — was  taught  by  one  of  the  Society's 
teachers  when  he  was  over  85  years  old.  He 
lived  for  several  years  and  when  dying  said 
that  through  the  pleasure  of  reading  with  his 
fingers,  his  last  years  had  been  the  happiest 
since  the   war. 

Numerous  cases  could  be  cited  where  self- 
destruction  has  been  averted  by  the  teacher's 
cheering  visits,  a  new  interest  in  life  aroused, 
and  with  it  the  determination  to  face  life  and 
its  responsibilities  anew. 

The  increased  operations  of  the  Society  will 
necessitate  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
embossed  books  in  the  two  free  circulating 
libraries  of  the  Society,  which  are  deposited 
with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Carnegie   Library,    Pittsburgh. 

Embossed    books    are    loaned   to   any  blind 
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reader  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  where 
embossed  books  are  unavailable — the  Govern- 
ment generously  permitting  their  free  passage 
through  the  mails. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  is  conducted  absolutely  free  of  all 
charge,  regardless  of  nationality,  color,  age, 
sex  or  creed.  All  types  in  present  use  are 
taught,  the  Moon  type,  however,  being  most 
popular  among  adults,  as  the  letters  closely 
resemble  the  Roman  and  it  is  more  easily  read 
than  a  dotted  type.  In  fact  Moon  type  num- 
bers among  its  grateful  readers  two  people 
who,  being  armless,  read  with  the  lips — one 
with  the  stub  of  a  thumb  (all  that  was  left 
of  the  hands  after  a  premature  explosion), 
and  many  with  crippled  and  numbed  fingers, 
who,  but  for  the  simple  Moon  embossed  type 
would  be  deprived  altogether  of  the  great 
pleasure  of  good  reading. 

An  increase  in  the  Publication  Fund  is  now 
the  hope  of  the  Society.  Less  than  $600  have 
so  far  been  raised  towards  its  $100,000  Pub- 
lication Fund, — the  interest  of  which,  when 
completed,  will  enable  the  Society  to  stereo- 
type and  emboss  a  large  number  of  new  books 
each  year.  Already  745  blind  persons  are  en- 
rolled as  readers,  and  the  number  is  daily  in- 
creasing. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

History    of    the    Education    of    the    Blind 
Prior  to  1830. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "The 
History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  Prior 
to  1830,"  has  been  awarded  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  London,  England,  to 
Miss  E.  R.  Scott,  editor,  with  Miss  Bloxam,  of 
The  Weekly  Sit  miliary.  The  essay  has  now 
been  printed  as  a  booklet  for  the  College  and 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  224-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.,  or  from  the  Editor  of  The  Blind, 


53  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  The  price 
per  copy,  post  free,  is  6d.,  but  if  50  or  more 
copies  are  purchased  at  one  time  the  price  is 
reduced  to  4^d  per  copy.  We  wish  to  bring 
this  booklet  to  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers  in  the  hope  that  they  will  buy  copies. 
It  is  a  valuable,  succinct  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  what  was  done  for  and  by  the  blind 
up  to  1830.  Miss  Scott  has  done  well  in  bring- 
ing into  prominence  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
who  died  in  1739,  and  the  two  remarkable 
blind  ladies,  Mademoiselle  de  Salignac  and 
Maria  Teresia  Paradis,  both  of  whom  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  Diderot's  remarkable 
"Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles,"  published  in  1749, 
which,  Miss  Scott  truly  says,  "brought  the 
blind  into  a  prominence  which  they  had  never 
before  enjoyed."  In  1745,  the  Frenchman, 
Valentin  Hauy,  was  born,  "the  first,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  of  the  pioneers  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,"  and  in  1876  he  wrote  his 
far-reaching  essay.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1827  that  the  first  book  in  Braille  was  printed. 
"Though  to  Barbier  belongs  the  idea  of  using 
dots,  to  Braille  belongs  the  honour  and  the 
lasting  fame  of  making  the  system  feasible." 
The  excellent  essay  on  a  period  very  difficult 
to  write  about  the  blind,  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  "The  invention  of  Braille 
printing  is  indeed  the  dividing  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new  style  of  education  of  the 
blind,  and  thus  makes  a  fitting  close  to  this 
little  paper."  At  the  end  of  the  essay  the 
alphabets  are  given  of  Hany's,  Gall's,  Alston's, 
and  Braille's  types. 

(From  The  Blind,  October,  1915.) 


Last  November,  a  new  monthly  magazine  in 
Braille  was  published  entitled,  "The  Journal  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseu- 
ses." The  price  is  3d.  each  copy,  by  post  4d. 
The  magazine  is  published  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W. 
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DRINK  OR  DRUG  HABITS 

POSITIVELY  OVERCOME  WITHOUT  PAIN   OR  CRAVING 

Money  refunded  if  patient  is  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  treatment 
Private  Room  for  each  patient 

Call  or  write 


The  Neal  Institute  Co. 


304  NEWBURY  ST. 
.'.     BOSTON     .*. 


Telephone  3970  B.B. 


l'leaso  mention  thi>- 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


The 

United  States  Hotel 

Beach,  Lincoln  and  Kingston  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Station,  and  easily 
reached  from  North  Station  by  Elevated  Railway,  and  con- 
venient alike  to  the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre, 
and  also  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  interest. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  $i.oo  PER   DAY   and   Upwardt 

Table  and  service  unsurpassed. 
Booklet  and  map  sent  upon  application. 

TILLY    HAYNES  JAMES   G.  HICK??. 

Proprietor  Manager 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 


141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat 
troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice. 
Free  from  opiates  in  any  form. 

For  hoarseness,  coughs,  bronchial  and 
asthmatic  troubles  use 

BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 

'SSff  10c  25c,  50c,  and  $1 .00  £°Ho 

For  sale  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BROWN'S 

CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

DENTIFRICE 

will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves  a 
particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth.  For 
sale  by  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  articles,  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,   25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON 

Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


BRECKS     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK -ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  above  will  call  your  attention  to  The  Candy  of  Excel- 
lence. Are  you  a  patron  of  this  product?  A  half  century  of 
success  and  approval  of  our  most  valued  customers  warrant 
your  endorsement  for  the  PAGE  &  SHAW  CANDIES  —  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Lynn,  Salem,  and  all  principal  cities 


Champlain  Studios 


OF  BOSTON= 


Make  a  Specialty   of   Quality   Work 

Our  purpose  to  please  you  entitles  us  to 
your  Consideration  and  Patronage. 

Our  policy  of  making  better  photographs 
than  our  competitors  has  made  us  the  leading 
photographers  of  New  England.  We  propose 
to  maintain  this  leadership  and  we  hope  for 
your  co-operation. 

CHAMPLAIN    STUDIOS 

161  and  164  Tremont  Street. 


Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED  COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


717  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaways  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Telephone  N.  North 
1946—777 


Established 

1888 


PARISIAN  DYE 
HOUSE 

404  MAIN  STREET 


BOUDROUT  &  MASSE 
Proprietors 


Watertown,  Mass. 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


&rt  €mfcrotberp 

anb 

Crafts 


LACES  AND  LINENS 

149  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72CHAUNCEYST-BOSTON-TEL-OXFORD  48 


Radiator  Cover*  For  FORD  Cars 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  E.  &  R.  CO. 

Cleansers Dyers Laundries 

Works  and  Main  Office 
209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


M.  T.  Cahill,  Prop. 


Established  1898 


BOSTON  SHOPS 
158  Summer  St.  162  N.  Tremont 

D.  R  KEEFE 
Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter 

Telephone,  Newton  North  731 
Residence,  Newton  North  1845-M. 

Merchants  Row,        Watertqwn,  Mass. 
Telephone   Connection 


Cahill's  Nonantum  Glove  Cleaning  Shop 

Boston  Office,  7  Temple  Place,  Room  25 
95-97  UNION  STREET  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 
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AROMATIC  MIST 

Used  in  Hospitals  and  Institutions. 

Conquers  dust,  cleans  and  polishes  the  finish  on 
floors  and  woodwork,  automobiles  and  furni- 
ture.— You  need  it  especially  for  your 
summer  home. 

THE  BRADFORD-BROWNE  CO. 

Tel.  Ft.  Hill  977  88  Broad  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP   SAFELY 


>R.DfcR.    S>Y     NAME.  Il_1  —     T        >■        I  CWflF   f)r* 

FOSTER   RUBBER  COU  *<Z3>> 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock  Co. 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


a 


Use 

QUEEN" 

Square  Fruit  Jar 

Standard 
of  Quality 

Manufactured  by 

Smalley,  Ki v Ian  &  Onthank 

Boston 


>#**? 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABE  UC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1 140 

Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asst.Treas. 

52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  that  date 
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81  in.  long,  li  in.  wide,  \  in.  high 


AT   LAST 

What  the  Blind  and  their  Friends 
have  been  looking    for 

The  Pocket  Braille  Writer 

Writes  and  figures  with  dots  up 
Instantly  spaces  from  line  to  line 

Price  #1.25   Postpaid 


COMMONWEALTH  ENGINEERING  CO. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


14  Central  Avenue 
LYNN,  MASS. 


CLOTHES  OF  r 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Are  made   from   superior   fab- 
rics, cut  on  perfect  fitting 
models,   and    tailored    by    skilled    needlemen 

OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 
ARE   OUR  [SPECIALTY 

MARK  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

65   Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 

FRANK  E.  CUTLER 
Painter  and  Decorator 

58  LONG  WHARF 

(Foot  of  State  St.) 

BOSTON 

Telephone,    Fort  Hill  966 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Solf,  Sfemtte  an&  (©uitttg  SteinrifitteB 
ilmpnrtefc  (ttlfliljmg  BpmnltxtB 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co. 

Produce  and  Provision 
Commission  Merchants 


Receivers  of 

Swift's  Dressed  Beef 

Nos.  47  to  51  N.  Market  St.,  and  21  North  St. 

Nos.  40  and  42  Merchants  Row 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS 

LA  UN  DRY  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Successor  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials 

School   Supplies,   Kindergarten  Goods 

Children's  Novelties 

Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and 

Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty  also  Favors 

for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 
COMPANY 

PRESCRIPTION  OPTICIANS 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES   FITTED 

And  Made  To  Order 

288  Boylston  St.  0  \?>y2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Squar.        Telephone  154  Haymarket 
Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for   Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a   Case  Today. 
Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        [Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cup 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 
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Branch  Office:     44  Chickatabut  Street,  NEPONSET 
Telephone  249-W. 

CHARLES   A.  ROLLINS 

UNDERTAKERS  and  EMBALMERS 

Main  Office,  300  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

FUNERAL  PARLORS  CONNECTED  AND 
SUPPLIED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE   SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 
Telephone  East  Boston  383-W. 

<!i^&>     3,000 
£/QBn^  Private. 

*  Houses  and 
^oj^^^    Apartments 
*Cfc?<r       Satisfied 

Under  Our  GUARANTEED  CONTRACTS 
RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

299  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

HOUSE  DRESS  SHOP 


Outfits  for  Women  Employed 
in  Hotels,  Clubs,  Colleges  and 
Institutions. 

House   Dresses   for 

House-Maids 

Nurses'  Uniforms 

Nurses'  Shoes,  Aprons,  etc. 


27  ISABELLA  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Misses  S.  E.  Pettie  and  M.  F.  Elliott 


\  CRYSTAL..' 


Can  be  used  in  hard  or  soft 
water.  No  bottle  required. 
No  freezing.  No  breaking. 
Gives  a  beautiful  tint  and 
restores  the  color. 
For  sale 


at  all  Grocers. 


Sawyer  Crystal  Blue  Co. 

88  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Two  Sc.  boxes 
seat,  postage 
paid, oa  receipt 
of  10  cents. 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to   produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 

SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

TREMONT  TURKISH  BATH 

FOR  GENTLEMEN 

Rheumatism,  tortures,  twists,  torments — 
the  luxurious  Turkish  Bath,  with  Massage, 
soothes,  comforts,  takes  pain  away. 

Open  day  and  night 

Under  Tremont  Theatre 

Telephone  Oxford  625 

176  TREMONT  STREET 

LOOK  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 

Adolph  S.  Lundin,  Proprietor 


Inc. 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co., 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Art  Draperies 

Including: 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ST.  BOTOLPH  TURKISH 
BATH  &  SWIMMING  POOL 

FOR  LADIES 
Gymnasium  for  ladies  and  children. 
IFLessons  in  Swimming,  Gymnastics,  Games* 
Fencing,  Dancing  (Social  and  .^Esthetic), 
Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  Hairdress- 
ing,  Manicuring.  Week  days  and  holidays  : 
9  a.m.  to  io  p.m.  Sundays:  12  m.  to  8  p.m. 
IF  To  rent :  Halls  and  Rooms  for  Social 
Entertainments,  42-44  St  Botolph  Street, 
Boston.     Telephone  Back  Bay  2572. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 


For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Kodaks  and  Camera  Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

W.  A.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 
APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 
A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 
AWNINGS,  WASHERS,  APRONS 

Flags    and    Decorations,   Tents    and   Canopies, 

New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 

Mats,  Laundry   Bags,  Cotton   Goods, 

Wide    Ducks,    at    Retail. 

230  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Richmond  823 


Ink'll  Do  It ! 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  success  means  in  the  game 
that  we  are  playing, 

Where  a  man  will  lose  by  quitting,  but  is  bound 
to  win  by  staying? 

For  it's  always  best  to  play  it  and  not  waste 
your  time  and  chances; 

While  you  hang  back  one  issue,  your  compet- 
itor advances. 

Now  you  know  that  advertising  is  followed  by 
successes; 

So  jump  right  in  and  make  your  pile  through 
ink  and  printing  presses. 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 

'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 

Thread  and  Needle  Shop 

(FORMERLY  UNDER  HOTEL  BERKELEY) 

NOW  IN  BASEMENT 

369  BOYLSTON  STREET 

NEAR  ARLINGTON  STREET  CHURCH 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

2  CENTS  PER  DAY 

TOYS,  SMALL  WARES  AND  CARDS 


Qhttlook  for  tltc  pitttft 

For  advertising  space   and   rates  apply  to 


yB.  MUDGE,   Advertising  Mgt 
28  School  Street,  R.  41 
Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cane  Seaters — Attention ! 

PERKINS   INSTITUTION 
AND   MASSACHUSETTS   SCHOOL 
FOR   THE   BLIND 
Watertown,  Mass.,  October  3,  1914. 
Boston   Casting   Company, 

156  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  in  use  thirty-six  of 
the  special  adjustable  chair  vices  which  you 
made  for  us,  and  we  like  them.  They  are  un- 
questionably the  best  thing  of  the  kind  on  the 
market,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  commend 
them  to  any  school  or  shop  having  much  chair 
caning  to   do. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  E.   Allen, 
Director. 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  VICE 


YOUR  VICTROLA 

is  now  ready 
For  Immediate  Delivery 


There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas 
in  great  variety  of  styles  from 
$10  to  $200. 

Come  in  and  make  your  selec- 
tion. Our  stock  is  always  com- 
plete. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street 
Accounts  Solicited        Near  "West  Street 


"An  introduction  leads  to 
e verlas ting  friendship  " 


To  be  adjusted  from  sitting  to  standing  position 


On  Sale  Where  QUALITY 
is  Appreciated 

H.  D.  FOSS  &  CO.,  he,  BOSTON 
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